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No proof is needed of the value of the quotations in the New 
Testament: it is obvious that they help us very greatly to understand 
the material and the character of the New-Testament thought. They 
furnish a connecting link between the two great religious creations of 
the Hebrew race, Israelitism and Christianity. The Hebrew sacred 
literature, representing the most important period of the old national 
religious development, came to a close about 150 B.C., after running 
its course of nearly seven centuries; and two hundred years later 
arose the Christian literature of the New Testament, embodying the 
ideas of the new movement set on foot by Jesus of Nazareth. Old 
Testament and New Testament, though substantially identical in their | 
religious conceptions, represent very different conditions of civiliza- 
tion and culture; they are separated from each other not only by 
centuries of time, but also by great social and political changes. 
Throughout thesé changes, however, the sacred volume of the nation, 
the Old Testament, preserved its authority as divine revelation, and 
supreme law of faith and life, for the Christian evangelists and apos- 
tles, as well as for the Jewish rabbis. How, then, we naturally ask, do 
the expounders of the new religious movement deal with the sacred 
books of their nation, the writings of the ancient prophets and priests 
and sages? What is their method of interpretation? how do they 
understand the instructions, exhortations, and predictions of the past? 
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how do they fit the old order of things into the new? It is the 
quotations that give us answers to these questions. Fortunately, 
the New-Testament writers cite the Old Testament so freely, that we 
can be at no loss to understand what view the leaders of the great 
religious revolution took of their relation to their national past, and 
what use they made of the religious material of its literature. There 
are few books of the Old Covenant that are not quoted in the New, 
and almost no line of thought in the former, whether theological, 
ceremonial, or ethical, that is not appropriated by the latter, and 
somehow woven into its own fabric of thought.’ 

The literature of the subject is not inconsiderable, as may be seen 
from the list of works given at the end of the Introduction. I have 
made free use of the most important of these, and desire here to 
acknowledge my obligations to them in general: where any thing 
specific has been taken from an author, reference is made to him in 
the immediate connection. 

Many of these books contain valuable material ; but none of them 
give what is needed by an increasingly large public, namely, a gen- 
eral view of the texts, and a precise comparison of the quotation with 
its original. Only a few go over the whole ground, and these are 
based in part on defective biblical texts and unsound exegesis. The 
aim of the present work is to discuss all the quotations in the New 


Testament, from the Old Testament and from other sources, to give 





* The books not quoted or alluded to are Obadiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther ; 
from the book of Ruth, one fact (David’s genealogy, in Matt. i.) is taken, and 
Chronicles was, perhaps, in part also authority for the genealogies; there is 
mention of an incident from the book of Jonah (Matt. xii. 40; Luke xi. 30), and 
an allusion to Judges (in Heb. xi.); and there are, perhaps, allusions to Lamen. 
tations and Song of Songs. Of uncanonical books, there is one citation from 
Enoch (in Jude), and some further use of its material (in Revelation), and an 


apparent reference to Maccabees (in Heb. xi.). 
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the original texts with English translation, and as exact an explana- 
tion as possible of the various passages, so that the precise thought 
of the Old Testament may be set alongside of the use made of it in 
the New Testament, and the reader thus have all the material before 
him, and be able to draw his own conclusions. Though I may not 
always have given a satisfactory account of the relation between the 
quotation and its original, or settled the questions respecting the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, my object will have been gained if I shall 
have succeeded in fairly stating the exegetical problems involved, 
and pointing out the proper method of solution. 

The material might be arranged in two ways: the theological or 
hermeneutical principles might be stated, and illustrated by examples ; | 
or, the quotations might be discussed separately, one by one. The 
former would make pleasanter reading ; but I have chosen the latter, 
because it seemed necessary that the separate passages should be 
examined, with the original texts, before the principles involved could 
be understood. The texts are arranged, therefore, in the order in 
which they occur in the English Authorized Version of the New Tes- 
tament; except that, when one Old-Testament passage is quoted 
several times, all the quotations are treated together under the head 
of the first-occurring text. The full indexes at the end of the book» 
will enable the reader to find not only any quoted passage, but also 
all Scripture-passages referred to, and all Hebrew and Greek words 
discussed. I have not thought it necessary to give statistical tables, 
but these may easily be made out from the indexes. At some future 
time I may be able to take up the first of the modes of treat- 
ment above mentioned, and examine in detail the principles of the 
quotations. 

No honest student of the Bible can object to a careful and hon- 
est sifting of its words, and no believer in God can fear that sucha 
procedure will do harm. In the following discussions I have spoken 
plainly, yet never, I hope, irreverently. My aim has been to state 
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what I hold to be the exact truth ; and I ask, from those to whom 
some of the views here presented may seem strange, a careful exami- 
nation of the grounds on which they are based. I believe that the 
ethical-religious power of the Bible will be increased by perfectly free, 
fair-minded dealing, and by a precise knowledge of what it does or 
does not say. As its friends, we ought not to wish any thing else than 
that it should be judged strictly on its own merits ; for to wish any 
thing else is a confession of weakness. ‘There is too much reason to 
suppose that the belief which is so prevalent, in the mechanical infalli- 
bility of the Bible, is seriously diminishing its legitimate influence over 


the minds and the lives of men. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





§1. FORMAL PRINCIPLES OF NEW-TESTAMENT QUOTATION. 


I. THE SOURCES OF THE NEW-TESTAMENT TEXT. 


1. The quotations in the New Testament, from the Old Testament, 
are never made immediately from the Hebrew, but always from the 
Greek or the Aramaic version. 

In respect to their origin, they may be conveniently divided into 
four classes: those which agree with both the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint ; those which agree with the Septuagint against the Hebrew; 
those which agree with the Hebrew against the Septuagint ; and those 
which agree with neither the Hebrew nor the Septuagint. 

The second class, which is by far the largest, must be derived 
from the Septuagint ; and the fourth, from the early Jewish Aramaic 
version, or from the Septuagint, by free citation. But the first and 
third cannot be supposed to come from the Hebrew, for two reasons : 
first, the number and character of the cases in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers depart from the Hebrew make it difficult to believe 
that they had this text before them; and, further, it is unlikely that 
Hebrew, which was a dead language in their time, was known to any 
of them except Paul, and his citations are almost uniformly from the 
Greek. Where, then, freedom of quotation will not explain the New- 
Testament deviations from the Septuagint, it is more natural to refer 
the citations, not to the Hebrew, but to the only other popular 


- version of the Old Testament then in existence, — the Aramaic. 
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In order to make these points clearer, let us look at the history 
and character of the two versions. 

2. The Septuagint. — When Paul began to write his Epistles, the 
Septuagint had long been the Bible, the authorized version, of the 
Jewish world. Begun in Alexandria about B.C. 275, and finished 
about B.C. 130, it rapidly made its way in the Roman Empire, 
where Greek was the language of general intercourse, and attained 
a consideration hardly second to that in which the Hebrew text itself 
was held. The Gentile Christians inherited this reverence from the 
Jews ; and, four centuries after the beginning of our era, Augustine 
thought it almost sacrilege that Jerome should undertake to super- 
sede the Greek, and the Old Latin which was made from it, by a new 
Latin version. It was not only among the Hellenistic or Greek- 
speaking Jews that the Septuagint was held in high esteem: it was 
equally honored in Palestine, where, though Aramaic was the vernac- 
ular, Greek was generally understood. ‘The evangelists and apostles, 
writing in Greek for a Greek-speaking public accustomed to the 
Greek version, naturally cited the Scripture from this version ; there 
are not many of the quotations in which the influence of the Septu- 
agint is not evident. 

But, supposing it probable that the New-Testament writers would 
quote from the Septuagint, the question arises, how nearly we can 
determine the Greek Old-Testament text of that time; unless we 
can fix this with some approach to precision, a comparison between 
it and the New Testament is not possible. The general answer to 
this question is, that we know the Old-Testament text about as exactly 
as we know that of the New Testament; for each text the oldest 
manuscripts belong to the same time,—the middle of the fourth 
century. But between these and the period when the New Testa- 
ment came into existence, lies a space of almost three hundred years, 
during which the two original texts, Old-Testament and New-Testa- 
ment, went their separate ways, each subject to its own processes of 
corruption ; so that it is conceivable that the relation between quota- 
tion and original should be markedly different in the first and fourth 
centuries. In this interval of three centuries, changes may have 
taken place in the Septuagint, or in the New Testament, or in both; 
and the critical problem in our inquiry is, to restore in the two Testa- 
ments, if possible, the texts of the first century. 
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So far as the New Testament is concerned, we may accept the 
critical results of the best modern editors, particularly Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort, as giving in general the nearest approach 
now possible to the original; the most recent text, that of Westcott 
and Hort, based mainly on the oldest manuscripts, may be regarded 
as representing with substantial fairness the autographs of the authors 
of the New Testament. 

And so also it may be said of the Septuagint text as given in the 
Vatican manuscript, that it is substantially identical with that of the . 
first century. What may have been the fortunes of the Greek Old 
Testament from the moment of translation up to the middle of the 
first century of our era, it would be hard to say, and we are not here 
concerned to know; we wish to determine in what form it lay before 
the New-Testament writers. In order to reach the most satisfactory 
conclusion on this point, we should have a critical edition of the 
Septuagint, based on a thorough examination of all known manu- 
scripts, versions, and quotations,— a work of enormous labor, for 
which the material is not yet ready. Failing such an edition," our 
best guide is the Vatican manuscript (about A.D. 350), which 
appears to have escaped the more extensive corruptions that befell 
the Septuagint during the three centuries which followed the appear- 
ance of the New Testament. Besides the ordinary errors of copyists 
to which all manuscripts are subject, the Septuagint was exposed to 
danger from two special sources, —the corrupting effect of Origen’s 
Hexapla, and the endeavor of Christian scribes to assimilate the 
Greek Old Testament to the Hebrew of the Old Testament and to 
the New Testament. 

Origen, the father of biblical text-criticism, finding that the uni- 
versally used Septuagint text of his time differed widely from the 
Hebrew, conceived the idea of publishing a diglot edition of the Old 
Testament which should enable the reader to control the Greek text 





1 At the last moment I have seen a copy of Paul de Lagarde’s edition, in which he 
undertakes to give the text of Lucian (which he holds to be that used by Chrysostom), 
after five manuscripts: d, Vatican 330, thirteenth century; /, Coislinianus tertius, = 
Holmes 82; 4, Chisianus, R. vi. 38, parchment, eleventh century; 4, Parisinus 6, = 
Holmes 118; in addition to which he sometimes refers to z, Zittaviensis, = Holmes 44. 
In his present publication he gives only the text, but announces an edition containing the 
critical material. This, though a welcome addition to Septuagint text-literature, is only a 
preliminary work, and, as the author remarks, can be properly used only in connection 
with other similar works, such as the recension of Hesychius, which he purposes issuing. 
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by means of the Hebrew. For this purpose he arranged, in six 
parallel columns, the Hebrew in Hebrew characters, the Hebrew in 
Greek characters, and the four Greek versions, Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion. But, while he allowed what the 
Septuagint had over and above the Hebrew to remain, — though 
marking such additions with an obelus, — he supplied, from the other 
Greek versions, those portions of the Hebrew that were not found in 
the Septuagint, marking them with asterisks to distinguish them from 
the genuine Septuagint text ; and succeeding scribes, neglecting his 
critical marks, confounded his additions with the genuine material, 
and produced a corrupt Septuagint text which agreed with the 
Hebrew far more than was the case in the true Greek text of the Old 
Testament. . 

Further, there was a constant tendency, on the part of the Old- 
Testament scribes, to bring their Greek text into accord with the 
original biblical Hebrew and Greek, with which they naturally as- 
sumed it should be identical. A similar harmonizing process has 
gone on, as is well known, in the New-Testament manuscripts : when 
one Gospel differs from another, the two are often made to agree, 
usually by adding to the shorter account what it lacks of the longer. 
In the same way the Old-Testament Greek manuscripts were filled 
out and otherwise modified so as to bring them into agreement with 
the Hebrew ; and passages quoted in the New Testament were assim- 
ilated to the text of the latter. 

The best illustration of these two classes of corruptions is afforded 
by the Alexandrian manuscript (of the fifth century A. D.), which 
carries the process of assimilation so far as to become practically 
almost worthless for the criticism of the Hebrew text. Thus, to give 
one striking example of the bold manner in which the harmonizing 
copyists went to work: in Rom. xi., Paul quotes in verse 34 from 
Isa. xl. 13, and in verse 35 from Job xli. 3 (Sept. xli. 2), departing 
somewhat in the latter from the form of the Hebrew; and the 
Alexandrian manuscript, in order to maintain the New-Testament 
sequence, adds the Job-quotation from Romans at the end of verse 
14 in Isaiah (the same addition is found in the Sinaitic manuscript, 
St and S*). These cases of assimilation are so numerous in the 
Alexandrian that we can never be sure, on its sole authority, that it is 
giving the true Septuagint text. The same thing is true of a number 
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of other manuscripts which appear to belong to the same family as 
the Alexandrian,? and the Sinaitic is not entirely free from this critical 
taint. ; 

We learn from Jerome (Preface to Chronicles), that in his day 
the Septuagint edition of Hesychius was used in Alexandria and 
Egypt; that of Lucian, from Constantinople to Antioch; and in 
Palestine, that of Origen’s Hexapla published by Eusebius and Pam- 
philus (about A.D. 320): this last he regards as the correct text, 
incorrupla et tmmaculata, while he identifies that of Lucian with the 
corrupt prehexaplar xowy, or Greek Vulgate. If we could recover 
Origen’s text (which Jerome followed in his second revision of the 
Latin Old Testament, and which purports to be given in several 
Septuagint manuscripts), it would be a valuable instrument for the 
textual criticism of the Septuagint. But even then we should be 
compelled to judge of the material accessible to us by the evidence 
furnished by itself. We do not know what material Origen had, or 
what method he pursued, in the selection of his text; we can take 
the Hexaplar readings only as part of the evidence before us, to be 
judged on their own merits; and our final appeal must be to the 
testimony of the various Septuagint manuscripts themselves.? 

Among these, the Vatican appears to have the best claim to be 
considered as giving a genuine Old-Testament Greek text.3 It shows 
no traces of having been conformed to the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, or to the Greek of the New Testament. In a multitude of 
cases where it differs from the Hebrew, its readings are commended 
by their coherency and pertinency ; throughout the Old Testament 
it is clear that the Egyptian translators had before them a Hebrew 
text which was independent of that which the Masorites have given 
us, so that the Vatican manuscript is often equivalent to an Alexan- 
drian Hebrew manuscript of the third or second century B.C. It 
has by no means escaped scribal corruption, nor did the translators 
always understand their Hebrew original; but in such cases we can 
often detect the occasion and the extent of the error by comparison 





t For some valuable remarks on classes of Old-Testament Greek manuscripts, see the 
preface to O. F. Fritzsche’s edition of the Septuagint text of Judges: Ziirich, 1867. 

2 On the edition of Lucian, see the Prolegomena to Field’s edition of the Hexapla. 

3 The Vatican manuscript contains the whole of the Old Testament except Gen. 
i-xlvi. 28; Ps. cv. (cvi.) 27-cxxxvii. (cxxxviii.) 6; and Maccabees. 
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with the Hebrew, and in general we shall be led to the conclusion 
that the Vatican text bears all the marks of genuineness, and of 
faithful, conscientious work on the part of the Alexandrian trans- 
lators. 

Thus the Vatican, representing the best Septuagint text of the 
fourth century of our era, will therefore, in all probability, come near- 
est to the text of the first century. It seems to have escaped the 
manipulation of the harmonizers; and so far as ordinary scribal 
errors are concerned, it is true of ft, as of the New-Testament Vati- 
can text, that no very important corruptions are likely to have crept 
in during the three centuries that preceded it. As the New-Testa- 
ment text may be to some extent controlled by the early versions 
(Syriac and Latin), so the Greek text of the Old Testament may be 
in part controlled by the Hebrew, by the other Greek versions, and: 
by the Old Latin. So that we shall not go far astray if we take the 
Vatican manuscript as representing substantially the Septuagint of 
the apostles and evangelists, and compare it with our best New- 
Testament text, using, at the same time, all the critical material at 
our disposal. 

3. Lhe Aramaic Version.— That an oral Aramaic version of the 
Old Testament existed in Palestine in the first century of our era, is 
almost certain. This is made very probable, in the first place, by the 
linguistic conditions of the time. The Palestinian Jews had ceased to 
speak Hebrew, and had adopted Aramaic as their vernacular, at least 
a hundred years before, and needed an Aramaic translation for their 
synagogue-service and their daily life, as their Greek-speaking breth- 
ren in Alexandria needed and produced a Greek translation. 
Further, we should naturally be led to the same conclusion from the 
history of the later written Aramaic versions or targums. The line of 
written targums begins with that of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, about 
A.D. 150, after which comes Jonathan on the Prophets, about 250 
A. D.,' and then various paraphrases of the Hagiographa some time 
later. ‘These written versions suppose earlier oral translations out of 








? These are the earliest dates: some critics (as Emanuel Deutsch, article Targums, 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary) hold that there is no trace of written targums before the end 
of the third century; and Zunz’s latest opinion seems to have been about the same as 
this. . : 
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which they have sprung, just as the Mishna was the written record 
of oral explanations of the Law which had been accumulating for 
generations. We know from the Talmud, that such oral renderings 
were given in the synagogues: after the scripture had been read in 
the original, the interpreter (meturgeman or targumist) followed 
with a translation into the vernacular.t Only the Pentateuch, the - 
Prophets, and the five Megilloth (Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes) appear to have been read regularly in the 
synagogue; but it may be considered probable that the remaining 
books, particularly Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Daniel, would be so 
often referred to in synagogue-discourses, in the rabbinical schools, 
and elsewhere, that a great part of their contents in the Aramaic 
form would be familiar to many persons, and especially to students 
of the Scripture. The synagogue-reading would be a constant source 
of instruction, as is the case with the readings in the churches now; 
and in that day, when books were few, and people depended far 
more than now on their memories, many a Scripture-passage would 
be retained with verbal accuracy. We may suppose that proverbial 
sayings and Messianic passages especially would be remembered ; 
there would be scriptural household words then as now. Even a 
writer well acquainted with the Septuagint would find the familiar 
Aramaic form of many passages recurring to him; and, if he were 
writing in Greek, might often naturally take occasion to render his 
Old-Testament quotation from Aramaic into Greek. This view 
derives additional support from the fact that it furnishes an easy 
explanation of not a few of the New-Testament quotations. The 
supposition of an Aramaic version is probable in itself, and it gives 
a clew to the understanding of phenomena in the quotations which 
- it would otherwise be hard to account for. The correspondence of 
these complementary facts is a strong argument for the correctness 
of the supposition. 

I have spoken of this Aramaic version as an oral one. So far as 
concerns its validity as a source of New-Testament quotations, it does 
not matter whether the version was oral or written ; but this question 
is of interest as connected with the history of Bible-translation, and 








! The references to the Talmud are given by Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der 
Juden, p. 8. 
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a brief examination may be given it here. Zunz, who holds to the 
existence of written targums before the beginning of our era, bases 
his opinion on the general probability that the Palestinian Jews 
would require vernacular translations of the Scriptures ( Godtesdienst- 
liche Vortrige der Fuden, pp. 5-10, 330 f.), and on the mention in 
the Talmud, in the middle of the first century of our era, of a 
targum on Job, whence might be inferred a still higher antiquity for 
the first vernacular translations of the Law! (pp. 61, 62). Bohl 
(Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Fesu, Wien, 1873 ; and 
Die A.Tlichen Citate im NV. Test., Wien, 1878) adopts and elabo- 
rates Zunz’s view, relying a good deal on the mention of the “ Syrian 
Bible” in the Septuagint appendix to Job. Calling to mind the great 
consideration which the Septuagint enjoyed in the Jewish world, he 
supposes that there was a complete Syrian Bible or Jewish-Aramaic 
Targum, agreeing in the main with the Septuagint, and that from this 
were drawn most of the New-Testament quotations. 

Of these arguments, the only one of force is the first, — that the 
Palestinian Jews would need a vernacular translation of the Scrip- 
tures. But it would not thence follow that the translation must be 
written. The Egyptian Jews, it is true, had committed their Greek 
version to writing; but.in Palestine the feeling against a written 
foreign version was stronger. The Palestinians accepted the Septu- 
agint as an accomplished fact made sacred by antiquity, but they 
might be slow to adopt a vernacular written substitute for the Hebrew 
original. 





We have the express testimony of the Talmud on this 
point: all explanations or “ targums,”’ it is said, were to be oral 
( Ferus. Megilloth, 4, 1); in the synagogue-service, the reader and 
translator alternated, the former reading the Scripture by verses or 
paragraphs, the latter rendering it into the vernacular (Zunz: Godes- 
dienstl. Vortr., p. 8). If this rule were sometimes violated, as Zunz 
supposes, it could hardly have been to any important extent, and 
versions so produced could hardly have been widely circulated. 
In point of fact, the written targums of which we know were made 
and introduced at a comparatively late period, and by slow degrees. 








t Zunz refers to Tosefta Sabb. cap. 14; Jer. Sabb. c. 16, 1; Sabb. fol. 1152; Tr. 
Soferim 5, 15, where it is said that Rabbi Gamaliel caused a Job-targum to be hidden. 
Zunz also refers without discussion to the postscript to Job in the Septuagint, mentioned 
below. 
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The date of Onkelos is not fixed with certainty, but is probably not 
earlier than the middle of the second century of our era. There 
was then an interval of a hundred years before the appearance of the 
next targum, that of Jonathan on the Prophets; and a still longer 
interval between this and the targums on the Hagiographa. The 
tardiness that the Jews showed in accepting these much-needed 
translations is certainly not favorable to the supposition that similar 
written versions had been in use for two hundred years or more 
before Onkelos. : 

The reference to the targum of Job ( F¥erus. Sabd., 16, 1) is of 
too uncertain a character to found an argument on. Gamaliel, it is 
said, standing on a piece of scaffolding on the sacred mount, had 
this targum handed him, and immediately ordered the workmen to 
bury it under the wall. If this story could be accepted as chrono- 
logically accurate, and an Aramaic version of Job were really in 
existence in the time of Gamaliel I. (A.D. 35) or Gamaliel II. 
(A. D. 75), we could not thence infer that any large number of such 
versions of Old-Testament books had then been made. We cannot 
argue that a targum of a Hagiographic book, like Job, would prob- 
ably be preceded by translations of the more important Law and 
Prophets ; on the contrary, the Jewish feeling of the time makes 
it more likely that an attempt to render the Scriptures into the 
vernacular would begin with the least honored division of the Old 
Testament, the Hagiographa. But the chronology of the Talmud 
is not sufficiently exact to enable us to rely with confidence on this 
statement. It is by no means certain which of the many Gamaliels 
1s here meant, nor that we have here an incident of the first century. 

The curious postscript to Job in the Septuagint (Job xlii. 18 ff.) 
reads as follows: “And it is written that he [Job] shall rise again 
with those whom the Lord shall raise up. This man is interpreted 
from the Syrian book as dwelling in the land of Ausitis, on the 
borders of Idumea and Arabia,” etc. What this “Syrian book’”’ is, 
it is hard to say. The expression “is interpreted” (€ppyveverac) 
would certainly suggest a targum, which is literally an “ interpreta- 
tion.” But, on the other hand, the whole passage (taken mostly 
from Gen. xxxvi.) is in the style, not of Onkelos, but of the later 
targums; and it is doubtful whether it is a part of the genuine 
Septuagint text. 
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In the absence of more definite data, it seems safest to be guided 
by the known Jewish fear of written vernacular translations as late as 
the first century, and by the fact that the first of the existent targums 
does not appear till the second century, or later; and to conclude 
that the Aramaic versions known to the New-Testament writers were 
altogether, or with very slight exceptions, oral. They seem, to judge 
from the specimens given in the translations, to have been, for the 
most part, literally faithful to the Hebrew; resembling, as we should 
naturally expect, Onkelos rather than Jonathan. | 

4. To return now to the four classes of cases mentioned above: 
in two of these, when the New Testament agrees with the Septuagint 
against the Hebrew, and when it agrees with the Hebrew against the 
Septuagint, the origin of the quotation may be considered to be 
clear: in the former case, it comes from the Septuagint ; in the latter, 
from the Aramaic. So, also, where the New Testament, the Hebrew, 
and the Septuagint are substantially identical, the quotation, for the 
reasons already given, must be derived from the Greek rather than 
from the Hebrew. 

Where the three texts, Hebrew, Septuagint, and New-Testament, 
all differ one from another, five explanations are possible: the New 
Testament may represent a different Hebrew or a different Septuagint 
text from ours, or an intentional or unintentional modification of our 
Hebrew or of our Septuagint, or, finally, an Aramaic translation which 
departed, for some reason, from the Hebrew independently of the 
Septuagint. 

All these possible explanations have to be kept in mind in dealing 
with the quotations ; the third and fourth are the most probable. 

As to the Aramaic translation, the Jewish reverence for the Scrip- 
ture makes it unlikely that such a version would purposely vary from 
the Hebrew text of the time. Variations might occur from a mis- 
understanding of the meaning of the Hebrew, though such errors are 
not likely to have been considerable ; or, the targumist may have had 

a different Hebrew text from ours, which comes to the same thing as 
“the first of the explanations above mentioned; or, what is more 
likely, inaccuracy of remembrance, or a free mode of citation, might 
produce a quotation differing from the Aramaic, and therefore from 
the Hebrew. 

Now, as has already been pointed out, it is not likely that the 
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New-Testament writers used the Old-Testament Hebrew text at all: 
even the Epistles of Paul show no trace of such use. Nor, suppos- 
ing them to have used it, is it probable that the Hebrew text of that 
time differed, to any important extent, from ours. The Masoretic 
text. dates from about the seventh century of our era, so that more 
than five hundred years intervened between it and the New-Testa- 
ment times. But during the whole of this interval there existed a 
well-established text-tradition: the words and letters of the sacred 
books were scrupulously and intelligently guarded (the fancy that the 
Jews altered the text for dogmatic reasons has long since been aban- 
doned), and the only source of corruption was scribal error, reduced 
toa minimum. Yet scribal corruption is always possible; and it is 
conceivable that a New-Testament writer has preserved a true read- 
ing of the Hebrew, current in his time, which the Masoretic text 
exhibits in corrupt form. Whether this is so, must be decided from 
the evidence in each particular case. 

Substantially the same remark is to be made of the Greek text, — 
the probability is, that in its best form, that of the Vatican manuscript, 
it does not differ greatly from that of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Considering the free manner of citing then common, we 
shall be more inclined to refer differences between the New Testa- 
ment and the Septuagint to the former than to the latter. 

The New Testament furnishes abundant evidence of modification 
of the Old-Testament text by its writers, sometimes unintentional, as 
would be natural in quoting from memory; sometimes intentional, 
to bring out into prominence an idea supposed to be contained in 
the original, or to obtain a form adapted to the purposes of the 
discourse, — a freedom perfectly consistent with the desire and pur- 
pose to be faithful to the original. 

There are only a few of the New-Testament quotations which 
may not be explained with reasonable probability in accordance with 
the facts above stated. I think that an examination of all the mate- 
rial will show that none of the citations are directly from the Hebrew, 
though there are not many cases where the meaning of the original 
is entirely missed or materially modified. 
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II. FREE MANNER OF CITING. 


The New-Testament writers allow themselves certain freedoms 
with the Old-Testament text, in the way of abridgment, condensa- 
tion, expansion, and combination of different passages into one. 
Examples of all these procedures will be found in the texts within 
discussed. (See Matt. ii. 23 ; Luke i. 76; John xii. 40; Acts iii. 25, 
vii. 32; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 33, x. 6-8; 1 Cor. xv. 45; Gal. il. 8; 
Heb: x:.37;-38.) 

This method of citation results from several causes, — from the 
habit of quoting from memory, a consequence of the rareness of 
books ; from the fresh enthusiasm and earnestness of the writers, 
and their relation to the Old Testament; and from their hermeneu- 
Quotation from 





tical principles (on this point see below, § 2). 
memory was undoubtedly of not infrequent occurrence, and may 
account for the slighter modifications of the New-Testament text, 
such as the omission or insertion of conjunctions and prepositions, 
the substitution of a synonym for a noun or verb, or even such an 
alteration as an inversion of clauses. But no great emphasis is to be 
laid on this consideration; for so many of the quotations show 
verbal agreement with the Septuagint, for example, that we must 
suppose either that they were made from a written text, or, if not, 
that the memory of the writers was very accurate. In general, it is 
safe to seek for other sources of the modifications. The attitude 
of the New-Testament writers towards the Scripture would account 
for some of these text-changes. For them, it was the one thesaurus 
of truth. They had almost no other books., The words of the Old 
Testament had become a part of their mental furniture, and they 
used them to a certain extent with the freedom with which they used 
their own ideas. They would naturally throw in words, or give turns 
to expressions, that would bring out the ideas they supposed to be 
contained in the text.t This was the more natural from the peculiar 








1 A flagrant example of this sort of citation in our own times is found in the turn 
often given to 1 Thess. v. 22: ‘“ Abstain from all appearance of evil” (King James’s 
version) ; which, to bring out clearly the supposed meaning, is transformed into, “ Abstain 
from even the very appearance of evil.” So the favorite passage (Hab. ii. 14), “ The earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” 
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ideas of interpretation which then prevailed, which allowed one to 
bring out of the Scripture-text any meaning that the words could 
possibly be made to bear. (See Matt. ii. 6; Heb. xii. 21.) In 
such procedures, there is no intentional alteration of the sense of the 
Scriptures: no trace of purpose to misstate the meaning of quota- 
tions appears anywhere in the New Testament. Citations are made 
in good faith, and with general accuracy, from the versions which 





were familiar to the writers ; and the changes made were such as were 
believed to bring out the meaning into stronger relief. 


§2. HERMENEUTICAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. The New-Testament writers, superior as they are to their con- 
temporary countrymen in clearness and elevation of religious concep- 
tion, in ethical precision, in the practical, effective side of teaching, 
in enthusiasm, intensity, and impelling power, — in a word, in all the 
content of the religious consciousness,—are yet, in the ordinary 
processes of thinking, men of their time. As expounders of religion, 
they belong to the whole world and to all time; as logicians, they 
belong to the first century. The essence of their writing is the 
divine spirit of love and righteousness that filled their souls, the outer 
shell is the intellectual form in which the spirit found expression in 
words. ‘Their comprehension of the deeper spirit of the Old-Testa- 
ment thought is one thing: the logical method by which they sought 
formally to extract it is quite another. As, without being Greeks, 
they wrote in the Greek of the day, so (with the exception of Paul), 
without being rabbinical, they thought in the rabbinical forms of the 
day. Their Scripture exegesis is substantially that which we find 
in the Talmud,—the same methods and principles, and, to some 
extent, the same results. In addition to this, they are affected in a 
special manner by their Messianic belief, that is, by the fact that for 
them (as was not the case with the Jewish expounders of the Scrip- 
ture) the Messiah had already appeared, and his earthly career was 
known. We may consider briefly each of these points. 





becomes, by emphasis, “ The earth . . . as the waters cover the face of the great and 
mighty deep.” 
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2. The Rabbinical Exegesis.— This has been so often described 
that it will be unnecessary here to do more than call attention to its 
principal features and its grounds. ‘These are not peculiar to the 
Jews, but belong more or less to that whole period, certainly to all 
circles that had not come under the influence of the more exact tend- 
ency of Greek thought which had begun to develop itself in Alex- 
andria. The Church father was at one, in this respect, with the 
Talmudical tanna, or traditional teacher: their method was a part 
of the intellectual culture of the times. The basis on which this 
exegesis rested was twofold, — profound reverence for the Scripture, 





and an unhistorical, unscientific mode of studying it. The devout 
student of that day believed that the sacred oracles contained all 
truth, and it was only a matter of patience to find in them all that it 
concerned man to know. It was a feeling akin to that expressed 
in the famous word by which, according to the legend, the Calif 
Omar decided the fate of the books of the Alexandrian Library: “ If 
they contain what is in the Kuran, they are unnecessary ; if not, they 
are injurious.” Even to-day, in Austria, it is from the Talmud 
(which gradually usurped the place of the Bible with one portion of 
the Jews) that the youth among the sterner orthodox learn geog- 
raphy, astronomy, law, and all science. In the first century, a similar 
feeling led men to look to the Scripture for all important facts of life 
and history. It was the Jews’ strong conviction of the absolute 
perfectness of the Law and the Prophets that led them to reject Jesus 
of Nazareth when he claimed to be a teacher from God above the 
Law. There could be nothing, they held, that God had not already 
given them in his book. ‘They felt themselves superior to the rest 
of the world, in that they possessed a written revelation of the divine 
will, which was to be a sufficient guide in all their beliefs and acts. 
It would have been, for them, sacrilege to believe that there was any 
thing good which the Scripture did not contain. And the Scripture 
would have been a competent spiritual guide if they had pursued the 
proper method of interpretation, if they had sought by established 
rules of grammar and exegesis to discover their author’s precise 
meaning, if they had attended to the historical setting of the sacred 
words. But they were far from pursuing any such method ; nor must 
we blame them overmuch if they followed the principles of their 
time, — it is what expositors have always done. ‘There was then no 
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historical criticism or exegesis: these sciences were not born till 
long afterwards. There was no recognized principle of interpretation 
to check men in their endeavors to find in the Bible what they 
wanted. There was no connected exposition: passages were inter- 
preted as they happened to occur in discourse, and there was no 
opportunity to work out a scientific. hermeneutical system. Hence 
there arose an arbitrary Scripture-exegesis, the necessary result of 
reverence for the book uncontrolled by sound principles of interpre- 
tation. The exegesis naturally took the two directions of literalness 
and spiritualizing, which, though seemingly mutually contradictory, 
are the necessary outcome of the rabbinical feeling. Reverence for 
the Scripture emphasizes its letter; but also, when a desired truth 
does not offer itself from the letter, seeks to discover a hidden mean- 
ing. On the one hand, each sentence, each word of Scripture, was 
invested with an independent meaning, which it retained even when 
wrested from its proper position in the discourse, and placed in other 
surroundings ; on the other hand, each sentence or word became a 
mysterious sign of such ideas as the devout but undirected imagina- 
tion of the reader demanded. The whole method of exegesis may 
be summed up in the principle, that every sentence and every word 
of the Scripture was credited with any meaning that it could possibly 
be made to bear; and the interpreter selected the literal or the 
allegorical sense, or any other that suited his argument. For exam- 
ples in the Talmud, see Berakoth 4” (Michael, Dan. ix. 21), 5° (Ps. 
xvii. 14), 6” (Eccles. xii. 13), 14°, 15* (Ps. xxvi. 6; compare, by 
way of contrast, Matt. xi. 29); in the New Testament, 1 Cor. xiv. 21; 
Gal. iii. 16, iv. 22-26. The New-Testament method is the same in 
general as that of the Talmud, only far more cautious and reserved, 
a result that is due to the greater dignity and living power of its 
subject-matter. 

3. Lnfluence of the Messianic Idea.— The earliest Jewish litera- 
ature of the Christian period — for example, the targum of Onkelos 
(c. A.D. 150) —contains Messianic interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. This had begun, as far as we can judge from the remains of 
the pre-Christian literature, in the second century B.C. ‘The pro- 
phetic promises of a glorious future for Israel, finding no literal 
fulfilment, were deferred and re-stated from time to time by the 
expounders. The Book of Daniel (c. B.C. 164) transforms the 
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seventy years of Jeremiah (Jer. xxix. 10) into seventy year-weeks, 
four hundred and ninety years (Dan. ix. 2, 24), with the expectation 
that the period is to end during that generation (Dan. ix. 27, xii. 11), 
but without mention of a personal Messiah (the “one like a son of 
man,” vii. 13, 14, seems, from verse 27, to be the nation Israel, 
or, rather, the faithful part of it). In the Sibylline Oracles, however, 
and in Enoch (¢. B.C. 130) the personal conception of the Deliv- 
’ erer is found distinctly stated: it was a revival of the predictions 
of Isaiah and Micah respecting a king who was to conquer the 
Gentiles, and reign over the purified and glorified Israel. ‘These 
books make no references to Old-Testament passages; but in the 
schools, where discussions of Scripture-texts formed a part of the 
course of instruction, a system of Messianic interpretation would 
naturally spring up, and of this we have the results in the targums 
and the Talmud. The general principle of interpretation seems to 
have been, that every Old-Testament reference to a lofty future for 
Israel was to be regarded as a prediction of the Messianic time ; and 
every mention of a personal head of the re-established nation, as a 
prediction of the Messiah. In general, the rabbinical teaching con- 
cerning the Messiah was, that no one knew the day of his coming, 
that this day should be preceded by wars, that the Messiah should 
suffer, and that all the Gentiles should be brought under the Law. 
For the talmudical references, see the ‘‘ Hore Hebraicz et Talmud- 
ice” of Lightfoot and Schéttgen ; Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chaldaicum, s. v. 
mwn; Barclay’s “The Talmud ;” Schuhl’s “Sentences du Talmud.” 

In the case of the New-Testament writers, who held the general 
Messianic views of their time, the Messianic quotation was stimulated 
by the fact that they had before them the Messiah’s life. All the 
important events of this life, they believed, were predicted in the ' 
Scripture, and they were not left merely to surmise that such and 
such passages were of Messianic import ; knewing the events of the 
Christ’s earthly career, they could compare them with the Old Testa- 
ment, and find the anticipation of them in the Prophets. His com- 
ing was synonymous with the foretold redemption of Israel, his work 
was the essence of the Old-Testament thought. Besides the predic- 
tions of a kingly leader, all those passages that describe the sufferings 
of God’s saints, those that contain names and expressions connected 
with the life of Jesus Christ, all that in any way recalled the experi- 
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ences or the words of the Master, would naturally be regarded as 
prophetic delineations of him and his work. The ‘current system of 
Scripture-interpretation favored such a use of the Old-Testament 
material. There was no attempt to fix the historical sense of the 
Bible with precision. The deeper the reverence for the departed 
Lord and for the divine word, the greater the disposition to find him 
everywhere. Any thing else would have been unnatural for that time 
and for those men. 

4. It is obvious that we must distinguish between the’ biblical 
interpretation of the evangelists and apostles, and their authority as 
historians and teachers of ethics and religion. Paul’s expositions of 
justification by faith (Rom. i.-viii.), of love as the essence of reli- 
gion (1 Cor. xiii.), and of Christian liberty (Gal. v.), are not less 
admirable because he does not write the Greek of Thucydides, or 
because he did not know the Copernican system, or because his 
exegesis is not conformed to scientific rules. Interpretation is as 
really a human and a modern science as astronomy or chemistry ; and 
to demand of the New-Testament writers that they shall practise the 
historical methods of our day is to wish to tear them from their sur- 
roundings, and strip them of their human naturalness, It is an equal 
injustice to undervalue their religious power because of their igno- 
rance of scientific methods, or to ascribe to them scientific knowledge 
because of the reverence we feel for them as religious teachers. We 
must accept the local setting of their teaching as a part of their 
human shape; and be content to take the spiritual essence of 
their thought, undisturbed by the peculiar forms which it received 
from the times. Here we are dealing with them only as interpreters 
of the Old Testament; and the only question to be answered is, how 
far they have given the sense of the passages they cite. 

The meaning of the Old Testament can be discovered only by the 
application of the rules of sound interpretation. The true reading 
of the Hebrew text must be fixed by the principles of Old-Testament 
textual criticism; the significations of the Hebrew words must be 
determined by the facts of Hebrew lexicography ; for the translation, 
we must have recourse to Hebrew grammar; and for the sense, we 
must depend on the science of Old-Testament exegesis, whose prin- 
ciples are derived from the study of the Old-Testament text. These 
principles are sufficiently well-known and clear to enable us, in most 
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cases, to determine the meaning of the Hebrew with reasonable 
certainty. The Old Testament is to be made its own interpreter. 
The Messianic passages, for example, that is, those which relate to 
the hope of Israel’s coming deliverance and blessedness, will always 
bear on their face not only their Messianic character, but also the 
particular nature and the extent of their Messianic expectation. 
Whether the promised glory is to be national or individual, political 
or religious or both, whether it is to be effected by a political mon- 
arch or in some other way, whether it is to occur in a short time 
or only after a long period, is determinable from the context with 
little less than certainty. ‘The prophet, seer, or psalmist writes with 
no vagueness: he has in mind a definite picture, and describes it in 
clear words. There is no room, in the Old-Testament thought, for a 
double sense: such a thing is out of keeping with the tone of the 
predictions, even in the case of the Daniel-apocalypse, where, with 
all the symbolic material and allusional expressions, the main mean- 
ing is simple and clear. The hopes for their people that the prophets 
founded on their faith in God, and on their conception of the situa- 
tion and needs of the nation, were quite definite. They meant to 
say, and they did distinctly say, one thing ; and what that was, we may 
discover, and compare with it the New-Testament interpretation. 

In considering the New Testament dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment, we must distinguish between the spiritual thought and hopes 


of the prophets, and the local national form in which they were. 
‘clothed. In point of fact, the prophets announced the complete 


restoration of the Israelitish nationality, with political power and 
glory, with religious leadership and general pre-eminence over the 
other nations. The idea of religious re-creation was always promi- 
nent, but it was never dissociated from the expectation of political 
regeneration. The nation was to be exemplary in obedience to the 
divine law; and by its enlightenment, its holiness, and its suffering, 
was to lead foreign nations to the truth, and be their recognized 
head. Now, politically, all these hopes were cruelly disappointed : 
the Israelitish nation went steadily down (with one brief stay, in the 
Maccabean period) till its extinction by the Romans. But the other 
side of the prophetic expectation was fulfilled in a very remarkable 


manner. Israel did become, through Jesus and Christianity, the 
religious teacher of the world; not in the way the prophets looked 
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for, but still in a very real way. Moreover, this religious victory was 
a direct result of the religious principles announced by the prophets. 
It was no accident that Christianity was the daughter of Judaism ; 
the deeper inner life of Israel ran its course according to a definite 
law, and flowered out into Christianity by the very principle of its 
being. History offers no grander picture than the religious life of 
Israel: the prophets, for four centuries or more, pouring out their 
souls in passionate longing for the ideal State, upbraiding, encoura- 
ging, denouncing, urging, dragging the nation with unflagging enthu- 
siasm and hopefulness towards a splendid future, in which political 
supremacy went hand in hand with ethical-religious purity ; the slow 
but sure vanishing of the people’s political life as the centuries 
passed ; and finally, when the situation seemed hopeless, Christianity 
starting into life, the embodiment of the prophets’ religious longing, 
the realization, on a scale of which they had not dreamed, of the. 
best that they had announced for their own people and for all the 
world. This is a harmony far more wonderful than the mechan- 
ical fulfilment of predictions respecting the life of the Messiah. The 





great miracle is Jesus himself as the fulfilment of the essential 
prophetic thought, not that this or that event of his life should have 
been literally predicted. Christianity is the complement'and con- 
summation of the old Israelitism: this is the most striking fact that 
comes out from the comparison between the Old Testament and the 
New. This fulfilment is brought out in the New Testament, 
though in most cases by, or in connection with, a method of inter- 
pretation that cannot be called legitimate. ‘The natural, historical 
interpretation seeming to them not to yield satisfactory resuits, the 
New-Testament writers spiritualize; but faulty exegesis 1s no great 
matter alongside of the power of their theme, and the inspiration 
of their pure and strong spiritual thought. | 

We must judge the New-Testament writers by the strictest rules 
of grammatical and historical exposition. Nor can we pursue any 
other method with the Scriptural citations of him whose words are 
most sacred, — Jesus himself, the essence of whose life and utter- 
ances is truth. He who seized on the spiritual germ of the Old- 
Testament thought, and gave it living energy, who touched the core 
of man’s religious life, whose teaching was the pure reflection of his 
sustained communion with God, — does he also follow the hermeneu- 
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tical principles and share the hermeneutical opinions of his day? It 
is a question that can be answered only by an examination of his 
references to the Old Testament, in so far as we may suppose that he 
is correctly reported in the Gospels." We must compare them with 
the original passages interpreted according to what we hold to be 
the best canons of hermeneutical science. ‘The comparison must be 
made with all caution, humility, and reverence; but the science of 
hermeneutics must be the final authority, even if it should seem to us 
to come in conflict with him. ‘To take any other position, out of 
reverence for his person, would be to deny his spirit, and forget his 
teaching ; to assume his interpretation of the Old Testament to be 
final authority, is to assume that which can be proved only by investi- 
gation. The Bible itself nowhere teaches that a holy man, sent with 
a message from God, or a son of God, the embodiment of the divine, 
would be lifted above the ordinary conditions of human life. It must 
not be forgotten, that we are dealing with the visible phenomena of 
the Master’s human life, not with the mystery of his personality. 
The physical, social, and intellectual conditions of the life of Jesus 
were those of the first century of our era, in Palestine. Because he 
lived then and there, he spoke Aramaic instead of Hebrew or Greek, 
he grew up in a certain intellectual atmosphere, he adopted a certain 
mode of life, his teaching assumed a certain outward shape, he 
attacked certain vices, he gathered about him a certain circle of 
friends and disciples. As an individual man, he had of necessity a 
definite, restricted intellectual outfit and outlook; and these could be 
only those of his day and generation. To think of him as acquainted 
with modern science, or rather with perfect science, is to destroy his 
human individuality, and go in the teeth of the record. If he did 
not know the day of consummation (Matt. xxiv. 36), why should he 
be supposed to know the science of the criticism of the Old Testa- 





1 In some cases, his words appear to have been added to and colored by the oral 
tradition. To mention one example: a comparison between Matt. xii. 39, 40, and Luke 
xi. 29, 30, makes it probable that Jesus himself said only that Jonah was a sign to the 
Ninevites by his preaching; and the tradition added the parallel between the prophet’s 
three days’ stay in the fish’s belly, and the abode of the Son of man for the same period 
in the heart of the earth. Such expansions of his words may often have been made 
unconsciously ; we must judge in each case whether it is probable that this process of 
coloring has taken place. 
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ment, which began to exist centuries after his death? As teacher 
of spiritual truth, sent from God and full of God, he is universal : 
as logician and critic, he belongs to his own times. We may safely 
appeal to him for support when we say that true reverence for his 
person and teaching is not incompatible with the most thorough and 
independent investigation of his words. His own test of discipleship 
is oneness of spirit with him, not formal recognition and laudation 
(Matt. vii. 21). If the question were of the date and authorship 
of a psalm (Matt. xxii. 43), can we doubt that he would say, Follow 
the teaching of sound science, and not the Jewish tradition? 

As to the critical opinions of the New-Testament writers, there 
is no reason to doubt that they were those of the Jews of the time 
(nearly what is now known as the Christian traditional view). Ac- 
cording to the Talmud,' the Pentateuch was written by Moses (except 
the eight last verses, which were added by Joshua); the books of 
Joshua, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve Minor Prophets, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, by the men whose names they bear (except that 
the five last verses of Joshua were added by Eleazar and Phinehas) ; 
Samuel, by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan; the Psalms, by David, Adam, 
Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the 
three sons of Korah; Proverbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, by 
Solomon; Ruth, by Samuel; Lamentations, by Jeremiah; Esther, 
by the men of the Great Synagogue ; Chronicles, by Ezra. This, in 
general, was doubtless the received opinion in the first century,? and 
must have been held by the New-Testament writers. Nobody then 
doubted that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and David the psalms 
which are ascribed to him in the titles; it had not occurred to any 
man to examine such questions. We have no occasion, however, 
to take this critical view into consideration here; for, in the first 
place, the New-Testament textual and hermeneutical manner of 
dealing with the Old Testament (with which alone we are here con- 
cerned) is not materially affected by questions of date and author- 
ship ; and, in the second place, if the New-Testament writers hold 








t Baba Bathra 14>, Makkoth 114, Menahoth 303, 

2 There were discussions in the schools, throughout the first century, as to the 
canonicity of certain books, especially Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes; but this does 
not seem to have affected the question of authorship. 
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the traditional critical opinions of their time, and if these opinions 
should not agree with the results of scientific inquiry, their credit and 
authority as religious teachers is no way thereby impugned: we must 
take their critical method, as we take their exegetical, as the local 
framework of their real thought. It was clearly not their purpose to 
teach either exegesis or criticism. 

5. Formulas of Quotation. — A tabulation and discussion of the 
formulas by which the quotations are introduced would be useful if 
it should throw special light on the estimation in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers held the Hebrew Scriptures, and the use they made 
of them. But this is not the case. We know, from the general tone - 
of the New Testament, that it regards the Old Testament, as all Jews 
then did, as the revealed and inspired word of God, and clothed with 
his authority. We know that the New Testament accepts the current 
opinion of the time as to the authorship of the. various Hebrew 
books. On these points we get no new light from a detailed examin- 
We get as little light on the question, 





ation of the formulas. 
whether the Old-Testament passages are cited as direct predictions, 
or authoritative divine utterances, respecting the persons, events, 
rules, or propositions, in connection with which they are quoted ; or 
whether these last are regarded only as illustrations of the Old-Testa- 
ment word. This question*must be decided from the context in 
every case ; and it is not till we have settled it from general consid- 
erations that we can determine definitely what the significance of the 
formula is. Thus, the apparently simple expression, “that it might 
be fulfilled,” in Matt. i. 22, has been variously understood. Palfrey 
( Fudaism and Christianity) holds that it indicates only an applica- 
tion, by the Evangelist, of Isaiah’s words to an event different from 
that of which the prophet used them; Alford (Greek Testament) 
thinks it beyond doubt that the expression denotes, in the mind of 
the Evangelist, a direct and literal prediction by Isaiah ; in the opin- 
ion of Turpie (Zhe Mew-TZestament View of the Old), what is in- 
volved is “a certain connection between this last-mentioned matter 
and that mentioned before.” 

It seems impossible to lay down any universal rule for the mean- 
ing of the formulas. Surenhusius’ attempt to find for each New- 
Testament formula a corresponding Talmudical, and to assign a 
definite significance to each, is generally admitted to be unsuccessful ; 
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his precise rabbinical definitions are not warranted by the facts, and, 
if they were, it would be unsafe to assume that the New Testament 
everywhere employs the scientific expressions of the schools. Pal- 
frey endeavors to show,' from classic, Syriac, and Jewish writings, 
that the common practice of that time was to cite as fulfilment what 
was regarded as only illustration. If this could be shown for the 
Talmud, it might help us to form a canon of interpretation for the 
New Testament. But the same uncertainty exists in the quotations 
of the Talmud as in those of the New Testament. We cannot 
transfer our feeling to those times, and say, that, because we should 
have cited a later fact merely as an illustration of the principle con- 
tained in an earlier, therefore this was the procedure of Jews of the 
four or five first centuries. On the contrary, it may well be that they 
looked on many things in the Scripture as predictions that we should 
treat differently. 

It may be regarded as probable, that the New-Testament concep- 
tion of the relation of the quotation to its original is the current 
Jewish one of the day, and must be gathered from a wide reading of 
the literature ; we must be guided by sympathy with the feeling of the 
writers, rather than by definitions that we may attach to the formulas. 
The choice of a particular formula in the New Testament is deter- 
mined, not according to any rigorous system of scientific use, but 
by the natural proprieties of the discourse. ‘The differences between 
various expressions, such as, “that it might be fulfilled,” “thus it is 
written,” “this is he that was spoken of by the prophet,” “ the Scrip- 
ture says,” will be found to be rather rhetorical than logical ; and the 
tone of the passage will commonly enable us to determine whether 
or not the Old-Testament word is cited as a prediction. 

Those who wish to examine the formulas in detail are referred to 
the works of Surenhusius, Davidson, and Turpie, mentioned below 
in the list of books: Turpie gives the statistics at wearisome length, 
Surenhusius cites the Talmudical parallels, and Davidson makes some 
judicious remarks on the classification of formulas. 





1 See his learned and attractive discussions in his ‘‘ Lowell Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” vol. ii.; and his ‘ Relation between Judaism and Christianity,” 


PP- 17-33: 
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§3. CHARACTERS OF THE QUOTATIONS IN THE SEVERAL 
NEW-TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


While the whole body of New-Testament quotations has certain 
general characteristics, such as are above described (§§ 1, 2), each 
book shows peculiarities in its citations, depending on its subject- 
matter (whether narration, argument, or exhortation), the style and 
aim of the author (whether these lead him to cite literally or freely), 
and his linguistic relations (whether he cites the Greek or the Ara- 
maic version). These will appear in the examination of the various 
passages, but may here be briefly named and classified. The books 
divide themselves naturally into the following groups: the Gospels ; 
the Acts ; the Epistles of Paul; the Catholic and Pastoral Epistles ; 
the Apocalypse. 


The Gospels. — The quotations by the Evangelists themselves, 
relating to the life of Christ, are all from the Prophets and Psalms, 
except Luke ii. 23, 24, from Exod. xiii. 2; Lev. xii. 8 (offering of 
doves on the birth of a child); and perhaps Jno. xix. 36, from Exod. 
xii. 46 (“a bone of him shall not be broken”). ‘The citations from 
the Law, with the above exceptions, are in the course of legal and 
ethical discussions by Jesus ; and the mass of his quotations also are 
from the Prophets and Psalms. 

This fact, in contrast with Paul’s appeals to the Pentateuch (see 
below), may be taken to indicate that the Evangelists represent the 
popular, or unlearned, conception of the Messiah, as he was held to 
be portrayed in the Prophets and Psalms. The events of his life 
which are considered to correspond to Old-Testament passages are 
simply marked as proof that he was the fulfilment of the Messianic 
predictions. The Evangelists (with a partial exception in the case 
of John) are purely biographers, not trained in rabbinical methods 
of reasoning, and only concerned to note with objective simplicity 
the facts in the Messiah’s career. The following table will show their 
relations to one another in respect to the material of quotation : — 


Peculiar to Matthew: i. 23, ii. 6, ii. 15, ii. 18, ii. 23, iv. 15, 16, viii. 17, ix. 13 
(and xii. 7), xii. 18-21, xiii. 35, xvi. 27, xviii. 16, xxi. 16, xxviil.9,10 . 15 
Peculiar to Mark: ix. 48 . ; ; ; 3 : ‘ : : ‘ Ay 
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Peculiar to Luke: i. 17, li. 23, ii. 24, iv. 18, 19, xxii. 37, xxiii. 46. ; te 
Peculiar to John: ii. 17, vi. 31, vi. 45, vii. 38, viii. 17, x. 34, xii. 38, xiii. 18, 

XV. 25, xix. 24, xix. 36, xix. 37 . ; ; ; , ; ; 12 
Peculiar to Matthew and Mark: xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 12), xv. 4 wii, 10), xv. 8, 9 

(vii. 6, 7), xix. 4 (x. 6), xix. 5 (x. 7, 8), xix. 7 (x. 4), xxi. 42 (xii. 10, 11), 

xxii. 32 (xii. 26), xxvi. 31 (xiv. 27), xxvi. 38 (xiv. 34), xxvii. 46 (xv. 34) . IT 
Peculiar to Matthew and Luke: iv. 4 (iv. 4), iv. 6 (iv. 10, 11), iv. 7 (iv. 12), 

iv. ro (iv. 8) ° : A 
Peculiar to Matthew and John: xxi. 5 (xii 14, I a XXVii. 35 (xix. Bn ‘ te 
Peculiar to Matthew, Mark, and Luke: xi. to (i. 2; i. 17, and vii. 27), xv. 4, 

and xix. 18, 19 (vii. 10, and x. 19; xviii. 20) [two quotations], xix. 19, 

and xxii. 39 (xii. 31; x. 27), xxi. 13 (xi. 17; xix. 46) [two quotations], 

xxi. 33 (xii. 2; xx. 9), xxi. 42 (xii. 10, 11; xx. 17), xxii. 24 (xii. 19; . 

xx. 28), xxii. 37 (xii. 29, 30; xX. 27), xxii. 44 (xii. 36; xx. 42, 43), xxiv. 

(xili.; xvii., xxi.) : ; . ; ‘ ‘ : : roam © 
Common to Matthew, Mark, Luke, mr Tol ili, 3 (i. 3; iii. 4-6; i. 23), 

xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 12; viii. 10; xii. 40), xxi. 9, and xxiii. 38 (xi. 9; xix. 38; 

xil. 13) . . i, * ° . ‘ ° ot Pgh . > 


The Synoptics, as appears from the table, are to be put by them- 
selves into a sub-group; they are nearer to one another, in their 
material of quotations, than any one of them is to John. They 
further differ from the Fourth Gospel in the literalness of their cita- 
tions. ‘The resemblance in material between Matthew and Mark, 
again, is greater than that between them and Luke. The relations of 
the Synoptics to the versions are various (see below, under each). 

Matthew cites generally, possibly always, from an Aramaic ver- 
sion. The passages in which he is identical with the Septuagint are 
mostly of so simple a character that the Aramaic may easily have 
agreed with the latter (see Matt. iv. 4, iv. 6, xxi. 9, 13, 16, 42); in 
some cases, as Matt. xiii. 14, 15, this is less likely, though not impos- 
sible. Supposing an original Aramaic Matthew, its citations would 
appear in our present Gospel as translations from Aramaic into 
Greek ; but then, we are not sure of the extent of the original Mat- 
thew, nor is it unlikely that the Greek translator would sometimes 
adopt the Septuagint form of a citation. Of the quotations 
proper in this Gospel, about ten, or one-fourth of the whole, are made 
by the Evangelist himself; the rest belong to Jesus, except three, of 
which two are made by the Jews, and one by John the Baptist. 
The citations of the Evangelist (i. 23, ii. 15, ii. 18, ii. 23, iv. 15, 16, 
Vili. 17, xii. 18-21, xiil. 35, xxi. 5, xxvii. 9, 10) are all intended to 
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prove the Messiahship of Jesus, and they are all characterized by a 
mechanical literalness, especially those that are peculiar to him: he 
alone finds in the Old Testament the birth from a virgin, the return 
from Egypt, the lamentation over the Bethlehem children, the refer- 
ence to the abode of Jesus in Nazareth and his preaching in Galilee, 
his bearing of men’s bodily diseases, his desire to avoid popular 
disturbances, his habit of teaching by parables, and the purchase of 
the potter’s field ; in all these cases he passes over the broad spirit- 
ual meaning of the Old Testament, in order to seize on some local, 
unimportant point of connection which he supposes to exist between 
the Scripture and the life of the Christ. His naively mechanical 
method of citation stands in striking contrast with the profound 
spirituality of Jesus’ own treatment of the Jewish Scriptures. See 
especiaily the opening section, chapters i., ii., though the examples 
are by no means confined to this section, but are found throughout 
the book. | 

Mark himself cites only two texts (i. 2, 3), both relating to John 
the Baptist, of which the first is quoted in Matthew by Jesus, and the 
second by John. He thus prefers to exhibit simply the life of Jesus, 
his acts and words, without specially pointing out his Messianic char- 
acter. Mark’s citations often agree with those of Matthew; though 
he is, as a rule, freer, less literal than the latter. In one case (i. 2) 
he seems to follow an Aramaic version, and may possibly have done 
so in others ; but he generally cites from the Septuagint. 

Luke decidedly follows'the Septuagint, yet appears in several pas- 
sages (i. 17, iv. 8, vii. 27, xxii. 37, xxiii. 46), to be influenced by the 
Aramaic, guided, probably, in such cases, by a traditional form of 
the quoted text. ‘The short passages above mentioned may have 
come to Luke from Palestinian sources, and fixed in an Aramaic 
form which he rendered into Greek, while for the most part he took 
He himself makes only 





his material directly from the Septuagint. 
three direct references to the Old Testament ; two in explanation of 
the consecration-offering (ii. 23, 24), and one respecting John the 
Baptist (iii. 4-6). Like Mark, and unlike Matthew, he is not a Messi- 
anic commentator. He holds himself less strictly to the original 
than the other Synoptics, allowing himself sometimes considerable 
freedom in citation (see i. 17, and perhaps iv. 18, 19); he is less of a 
chronicler, and more of an historian, with effort at literary form. 
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Of the quotations peculiar to him, two (i. 17, comparison between 
John and Elijah, by the Angel Gabriel ; and ii. 23, 24, consecration- 
offering) may be set down to his desire for historical fulness ; one 
(iv. 18, 19, Jesus’ mission to the poor and distressed), to his purpose 
to bring out the humanitarian side of the work of the Christ; one 
(xxill. 46, “ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit’”’) presents 
the last moment of Jesus in a calmer, more trustful aspect, in con- 
trast with the cry of anguish found in Matthew and Mark; and one 
(xxii. 37, “he was reckoned with transgressors’) offers nothing 
special. Occasionally, as in iii. 4-6, he is much fuller than the other 
Synoptics. | 

¥ohn stands apart from the other Evangelists in materials and 
manner of citation. He has only two quotations in common with 





Matthew alone, and three in common with all the Synoptics. 
He deals very freely with the Old-Testament (Septuagint) text (see 
li. 17, Vi. 45, Vil. 38, xiii. 18, xix. 36); concerned only with the 
At the same 
time he resembles Matthew in his anxiety to find literal parallels 
between the Old Testament and the life of Jesus, though he goes his 


substance, he is not careful of verbal exactness. 





own way in the selection of points of contact, in accordance with 
his different conception of the Christ; see the little group of cita- 
tions in xix. 24, 36, 37, especially xix. 24, where the other Evangel- 
ists mention the fact (the dividing of the garments by lot at the 
cross), but John alone sees in it the fulfilment of a prediction. 





He follows the Septuagint (except apparently in xix. 37), as was 
natural in one writing for a non-Jewish public. | 


Acts takes its citations (with a single exception, xiii. 47) from the 
Septuagint. ‘They occur in the speeches of Peter, Stephen, Paul, and 
James, and in the narrative of the eunuch. Those of Peter (except 
i. 20, referring to Judas) and James, and most of Paul’s, are Messi- 
anic, and are characterized by the same neglect of the Old-Testa- 
ment historical relations which we find in the Gospels. Stephen’s 
speech (vii.) is simply an historical sketch, and says nothing of fulfil- 
ment of predictions; and so, in part, is Paul’s address at Antioch 
(xiii.), but the latter falls into a line of rabbinical exegesis, like that 
which he gives in his Epistles. 
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The hermeneutical character of Paud’s quotations naturally varies 
somewhat with the nature of their subject-matter. In the hortatory 
parts of his epistles, the citations are commonly literal and simple: 
there is no occasion for exegesis. But where he has a thesis to 
establish from the Old Testament (especially in Galatians and 
_ Romans), he employs without stint the forced and spiritualizing 
interpretations of the time. He finds the materials of his arguments 
not only in the Prophets and Psalms, but also in the Pentateuch. 
We may consider this the learned treatment of the Messianic ques- 
tion, in contrast with the Gospels and the Acts, which confine them- 
selves to noting accordances between the Old Testament and_ the 
Messianic times. The Pentateuch stands comparatively at a great 
distance from the events of the Gospel history; it contains no such 
direct predictions of Israel’s glory as the Prophets, and it is only by 
allegorizing and sharp verbal references that a definite Messianic 
teaching can be got from it. Paul’s methodical exposition (see 
Rom. iv. and Gal. iii., iv.) was probably taken from the school-teaching 
of the Jerusalem doctors ; he and they were forced, by the necessities 
of a long-drawn-out argument, into a thoroughly arbitrary style of exe- 
gesis.! Paul almost always cites after the Septuagint. Kautzsch 
(De V. 7. Locis a Paul. Ap. allegats) maintains that he follows this 
version in every case (that is, that he does not refer to the Hebrew 
immediately); but in a few familiar and proverbial passages (see 
Rom. viii. 33, ix. 17, xi. 14, xi. 35 3; 1 Cor. iii. 19, xv. 34), where it 
is very hard to explain his words from the Greek version, it is more 
natural to suppose that he cites, not the Hebrew, but an Aramaic 





translation. 


The Catholic and Pastoral Epistles have no elaborate argument ; 
their quotations (made from the Septuagint) are usually ethical and 
simple. James’s treatment (ii. 21-24) of the question of Abraham’s 
justification is not at all rabbinical; his inference from the facts 
(namely, that Abraham’s faith was not made perfect till he had 
offered Isaac on the altar) is hardly sound, but his method is histor- 





1 It is difficult to say why there is no citation in the New Testament of Gen. xlix. 
10 (Shiloh), or Num. xxiv. 17 (Balaam’s Star of Jacob), both of which are interpreted 
Messianically in Onkelos; there is perhaps an allusion to the Genesis-passage in 
Rev. v. 5. 
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ical, without forced verbal exegesis or spiritualizing. He represents 
the non-scholastic Jewish Bible-learning. Jude cites from the apoc- 
ryphal book of Enoch. 


Hebrews is distinguished by its unbridled spiritualizing ‘interpreta- 
tion and arbitrary Messianic exegesis; it shows an entire disregard 
of the connection of thought of the Old Testament (see, for in- 
stance, ii. 13), and in one passage (x. 5-10) reverses the sense of the 
original. Its dogmatic material differs from that of Paul: it confines 
itself to the Old-Testament portraiture of Jesus as the glorified High- 
priest, and knows nothing of the Pauline justification by faith ; but 
its hermeneutical method, like his, is rabbinical, and to some extent 
Philonic. Its lofty and inspiring religious thought is violently con- 


nected with the Old Testament by an unsound exegesis. It also 





follows the Septuagint, in one case (i. 6) citing from it a passage 
which is not found in the Hebrew. 


The Apocalypse, while it has no direct quotations, has adopted a 
great many Old-Testament expressions, commonly after the Septua- 
gint. Such traces of exegesis as appear (chiefly in i—iii.) are in the 
ordinary unscholastic Jewish manner of the time. It seems to have 
drawn some of its material from the Book of Enoch. 


§4. LIST OF WORKS. 


1. Many commentaries contain remarks on quotations; the following 
may be specially mentioned : — 
JEROME. 
GROTIUS. 
FRID. SPANHEIM: Dudia Evangelica (on Matt. i—v.). Geneva, 1639. 
ALFORD’S Greek Testament. 
FRIEDRICH BLEEK on Hebrews. 
FRANZ DELITZSCH on Hebrews. 
H. A. W. MEYER: Commentar tiber das Neue Testament. Géottingen, 
1876-1883. 
J. J. S. PEROWNE on the Psalms. 
HENGSTENBERG’S Christology of the Old Testament. 
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2. For Talmudical illustrations : — 

Joun LicutFoot: Hore Hebraice et Talmudice. A convenient edi- 
tion of Lightfoot is that of Pitman (London, 1823), of which the 
Hore form vols. xi. and xii. 

CHR. SCHOTTGEN: Hor. Heb. e¢ Talm. Dresden and Leipzig, 1732. 
Intended as a supplement to Lightfoot. 

J. G. MEUSCHEN: Novum Test. ex Talmude, etc., tllustratum. Leipzig, 
1736. A brief compend, chiefly from Lightfoot and Schéttgen. 

J. G. WETSTEIN: ovum Testamentum. Amsterdam, 1752. 

THOMAS RoBiInson: Zhe Evangelists and the Mishna. London, 1859.-: 

E. SoLowEyczyk: Die Bibel, der Talmud, und das Evangelium 
(translation by M. Griinwald from the French.) Leipzig, 1877. 


3. Works specially on quotations : — 
FRANCIS JuNIUS: Sacrorum Parallelorum Libri Tres. Heidelberg, 
1610; and Geneva, 1607, 1613. 


J. Drustus: Parallela Sacra. Franecker, 1594, and in the Critici Sacri, 
vili. 2, 1-56; Amsterdam, 1698. 

Gives thirteen excellent canons of quotation, and short but valuable 
annotations, and holds that the New-Testament writers cited from an 
Aramaic version; this last fact he infers from Matt. xxvii. 46, but seems 
to make no use of it in his discussion. 


Jacosp ALTING: Parallelismus Testimoniorum Vet. Test. que citantur 
in JVovo, in his Works, vol. ii. Amsterdam, 1685. 
Examines forty passages, up to Matt. xii. 42. 


ANDREAS KESLER: Disputatio de Dictorum Vet. Test. in Novo allega- 
tione, quam sub Presidio Foh. Majoris publice defendit. Jena, 
1627. Printed also in Theod. Hakspan’s Disputationum Theologi- 
carum et Philologicarum sylloge, and in Rhenferd’s Syntagma Dis- 
sertationum de Stilo N. T. 

Treats of the citations, the authors cited and citing, and the formulas 
and hermeneutical principles of citation. 


Louis CAPPELLUS: Questio de Locis Parallis Vet. et Nov. Test., appen- 
dix to his Critica Sacra. Amsterdam, 1650; and Halle, 1775-86. 


MEtcuHior: Parallelismus Locorum Vet. Test. in Nov. Citatorum ; in 
his Works, vol. i. Herborn, 1693. 
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WILHELM SURENHUSIUS: MWDN IHD, s’ve BiPAoc KeraAAayhc, i” quo 

secundum Veterum Theologorum Hebreorum Formulas allegandi 

et Modos interpretandi conciliantur loca ex V.in N. T. allegata. 
Amsterdam, 1713. 

The first book explains the formulas of quotation of the rabbis; the 
second, their modes of quotation and exposition; the third, their modes 
and formulas of interpretation; the fourth, their modes of explaining 
genealogies; the fifth is devoted to an examination of the New-Testa- 
ment quotations. Surenhusius attempts to show that every New-Tes- 
tament formula corresponds to a rabbinical, and has a definite meaning ; 
and, as the title of his book indicates, undertakes to bring all the quota- 
tions into harmony with the Old Testament, for which purpose he thinks 
it lawful to use rabbinical methods of interpretation. 


J. C. Isetius: Examen Locorum Vet. Test. in Evangeliis citatorum, 
corum@gue contra Iudeorum Strophas et Cavillas Defensio. Basle, 
1716. j 


CHRISTOPHOR SONNTAG: Dissertationes de Allegatis Apocryphis. Al- 
torf, 1716. 
Examines the Gospels, Acts, Romans, and Corinthians, and denies 
that they contain quotations from apocryphal books. 


STEENBUCH: Dissertatio de Christo Veteris in Novo Faederis interprete. 
Hafniae, 1717. 


WILLIAM WHISTON: Ax Essay towards restoring the True Text of the 
Old Testament, and for vindicating the Citations made thence in 
the New Testament. London, 1722. 

Attempts to amend the Old-Testament text after the New-Testament 
quotations, on the ground that the genuine Hebrew and Septuagint texts 
of the New-Testament times have since been corrupted. Learned, and 
full of interesting matter, but based on a false view. 


Gramm: Dissertatio de Versione Greca V. T. allegatione in N. T. 
Hafniae, 1722. 


CONRAD SCHRAMM: Dissertatio de Dictis V. T. in N. T. repetitis. 
Helmstadt, 1723. ‘ 


P. GRUNENBERG: Specimen quorundam. Locorum ex V. T, a Sacris 
Auctoribus in N. T. allegatorum. Rostock, 1725. 
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MARTIN FRisius: Demoustratio Exegetica de nonnullis valde Notatu 
Dignis Modis quibus V. T. in N. allegatur, pariterque de Greca 
Septuaginta Interpretum Versione, guatenus in Novo Federe in- - 
terdum citatur. Hamburg, 1730. 


FRANCIS WOKEN: Harmonia V. et N. T. quoad Dicta ex illo in hoc 
citata. Leipzig, 1730. 


C, F. BAvER: Disputatio pro Veritate Allegatione Christi, contra 
Llypothesin quast Textus V. T. ab ipso in N.T. pro sese allegati 
nec possent nec deberent de eodem toti intelligi, obstante Verborum 
ac Rerum Tortura, Wittenberg, 1743. 


JG ‘Carpzov: Critica Sacra, pp. 846 ff. Leipzig, 1748. 
Refutation of Whiston. 


J. G. Guruitt: Déssertationes Il. de Locis Prophetarum Minorum in 
N. T. Laudatis. Leipzig, 1778. 


IMM. HOFFMANN: Demonstratio Evangelica per ipsum Scripturarum 
Consensum in Oraculis ex V. T. in N. allegatis Declarata,; ed., 
T. G. Hegelmaier. Tiibingen, 1773-82. 


RANDOLPH: The Prophecies and other Texts cited in the N. T. compared 
with the Hebrew Original and with the Septuagint Version, with 
Notes. Oxford, 1782. 


F. C. Curves: Déssertatio de A llegationis et Allusionis Natura. Viteb, 
1788. 


Usher die Citationen des A. T. in den E vangelien und der Apostel- 
geschichte, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen 
Literatur, ii. 948. Leipzig, 1788-1801. 


J. C. R. ECKERMANN: Erklarung der merkw. Stellen des N. T. worin 
das A. T. angefiihrt und erklirt wird; in Dess. Theolog. Bei- 
trage, i., ii. 3. 


HENRY OWEN: Zhe Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical 
Writers explained and vindicated. London, 1789. 
Holds that the quotations are almost entirely from the Septuagint. 


M. C. L. CAMERER: Wach welchem Texte wird das A. T. in dem N. 
angefiihrt; in Dess. Theolog. und Krit. Versuche. Stuttgart, 1734. 
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RALPH CHURTON: Sermon on the Quotations in the O. T; in his edition 
of the Works of Dr. Thomas Townson. 1810 [Oxford ?]. 


L. D. CRAMER: De Bibliologia in Sacris N. T. Libris proposita, Comm. 
iff. Leipzig, 1822. Also, Zimmermann: Monatsschrift, iv. 464, 
Vv. 220. 


ANDREWS NortTON, on the quotations in Hebrews and Paul’s Epistles, 
in his review of Moses Stuart’s Commentary on Hebrews, in the 
Christian Examiner, vol. v. p. 37. Boston, 1828. 

An instructive discussion of the principles and objects of New-Tes- 
tament quotation. 


J. C. C. DOPKE: Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller, i. 
Leipzig, 1829. 


A. T. HARTMANN: Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem 
Neuen aus rein biblischem Standpunkte entwickelt, pp. 616-630. 
Hamburg, 1831. 


F. BLEEK: Einige Bemerkungen tiber die dogmatische Benutzung alttest. 
Ausspriiche tm N. 7., und deren normative Bedeutung fiir die 
christlichen Ausleger, mit besonderer Beziehung auf Heb. t. 5-13; 
in the Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1835, 2. 


A. THOLUCK: Das A. T. im N. T., Beilage i. to his Comm. on Hebrews. 
Hamburg, 1836. 
Examines the principles of New-Testament quotation, with special 
reference to the defence of the citations in Hebrews. 


E. G. GRINFIELD: Movum Testamentum Grecum, Editio Hellenistica. 
London, 1843. 

Takes the New Testament verse by verse, setting under each verse 

illustrative words and sentences and citations from the Septuagint. 


J. G. PALFREY: The Relation between Fudaism and Christianity tllus- 
trated in Notes on the Passages in the N. T. containing Quotations 
Srom or References to the Old. Boston, 1854. 

Maintains that the New-Testament writers cite the Old-Testament 
passages, not as predictions of Christianity, but as declarations which 
receive new illustrations in Christianity. Full of valuable matter. 
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SAMUEL DAvipson: Quotations from the Old Testament in the New; 
in Horne’s Introduction, roth ed., vol. ii. part i. chaps. 28-32. Lon- 
don, 1856. 
List of quotations, with brief foot-notes, and an excellent discussion 
of general principles. 
Davidson’s remarks on quotations in his Biblical Criticism, vol. i. 
chap. 21, are of little value. 


R. D. ANGER: Ratio gua Loct V. T. in Evangelio Matthei laudantur, 
guid valeat ad tllustrandum huius Evangelti Originem queritur. 
Partic. i-iii. Leipzig, 1861. 


A. F. Kaurzscu: De V. 7. Locis a Paulo A fpostolo allegatis. Leipzig, 
1869. ; 
Seeks to show that all of Paul’s quotations are from the Septuagint; 
has a careful and scholarly examination of the texts. ' 


D. M. TurPIeE: Zhe Old Testament in the New. London, 1868. 





: The New-Testament View of the Old. London, 1872. 

The first of these works discusses the source of the text of the quo- 
tations ; the second, the formulas of quotation. They contain much good 
material, treated, for the most part, in an unscientific way. In a third 
volume, which has not yet appeared, the author purposes dealing with the 
exegetical side of the subject. 


EricH Haupt: Dée alttests Citate in den vier Evangelien. Colberg, 
1871. 


EDUARD BOHL: Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Fesu, und 
deren Zusammenhang mit der Septuaginta-Uebersetzung. Vienna, 
1873. | 
Attempts to show that there existed, in the first century of our era, a 
written Syrian Bible, or Aramaic version of the Old Testament, which 
was based on, and nearly identical with, the Septuagint, and from which 
the New-Testament writers make their citations. 


: Die A.Tlichen Citate zm N. 7. Vienna, 1878. 

Application of the above theory to the citations. Contains much fresh 
and valuable remark, with strict examination of the texts; but the hypoth- 
esis is pushed beyond bounds. 





INTRODUCTION. xlili 


A. KUENEN: The New Test. and the Old Test. Prophecy; chapters 13 
and 14 of his “ Prophets and Prophecy in Israel.” English trans- 
lation, London, 1877. 

Examines the New-Testament citations grammatically and exegetic- 
ally; and maintains that the allegorical interpretation in the New Testa- 
ment was a necessary accompaniment of the development of the new 
religion out of the old. 


James Scott: Principles of N. T. Quotation established and applied 
to Biblical Criticism, and specially to the Gospels and Pentateuch. 
Edinburgh, 1877. 

Vindication of the New-Testament quotations, with a comparison 
between them and those of ecclesiastical and classical writers. 


§5. TEXTS AND EDITIONS. 


The following is the text-material here used : — 

HEBREW: Hahn, with the Baer-Delitzsch editions of Genesis, Isaiah, 
Job, Psalms; De Rossi’s Variz Lectiones, and Kennicott’s Biblia 
Hebraica. 

SEPTUAGINT, Codex Vaticanus : Facsimile, ed. by Vercellone and Cozza. 
Rome, 1869-81. And Tischendorf’s 6th ed., with collation of the 
Vatican facsimile, the Codex Alexandrinus, and the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, by E. Nestle: 

, Codex Alexandrinus: Facsimile, ed. by Baber. London, 

1816-21. The facsimile now in process of publication by the 

Trustees of the British Museum I have not had access to. 

: Holmes and Parsons. Oxford, 1798-1827. 

, Genesis: ed. of De Lagarde. Leipzig, 1868. 

ORIGEN’S Hexapla: ed. of Field. Oxford, 1875 [1867-75]. 

TarGuMS: Buxtorf’s Biblia Rabbinica, and the London Polyglot. 

, Prophets and Hagiographa: ed. of De Lagarde. Leipzig, 1872 
and 1873. 

SyrR1Ac, Peshitto: London Polyglot, and ed. of Samuel Lee (Old Test.). 
London, 1823. 

LATIN VULGATE: ed. of Tischendorf. Leipzig, 1873. 

New TESTAMENT, Greek; text of Westcott and Hort. Cambridge and 
London, 1881. With comparison of Tischendorf’s 8th ed. Leip- 
zig, 1869. 

, Syriac, Peshitto: London Polyglot, and Bagster’s ed. 

. , Curetonian. London, 1858. 
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. . Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint. 
: Alexandrian manuscript of the Septuagint. 
. . Sinaitic manuscript of the Septuagint. 
‘ Aquila’s Greek version of the Old Testament. 
. . Symmachus’ Greek version of the Old Testament. 
‘ Theodotion’s Greek version of the Old Testament.. 
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QUOTATIONS 


IN 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. | 





MATTHEW. 


MATT. i. 23: ISA. vii. 14. 


ffeb. “ Behold, the young woman shall conceive [or, 
is with child], and shall bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.” 

Sept. ‘* Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and thou shalt call his name Emmanuel.” 

Matt. “‘ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” 


doa. vii. 14s TIDY TOW MRP 2 NM AI Adyn man 

Sept.: "dod 7 mapGévoc év yaorpl Anupera kat ré§erat viov, Kal Kadeoetg Td dvoua 
avtov "Eupuavovna, 

Matt.: Identical with Seft., except &et for Anuperat, and plur. kadécovow for 
sing. kadéoere. Alex. Sept., Efe, probably after Matthew. 


The rendering “ virgin”’ is inadmissible (see notes on ¢ex¢ below). 
The Hebrew has a separate word for “virgin ;” and the Greek ver- 
sions, other than the Septuagint, here translate by “ young woman.” 
The three participles, “‘ conceive,” “ bear,’ “call,’’ seem to be in the 
same time; and “shall conceive” is therefore better than “is with 
child,” which, however, is quite possible. According to the Masoretic 


vowel-pointing, the word for “call” is either 3d sing. fem. perfect, 
I 
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or fem. participle (‘shall call’), or 2d sing. fem. perfect (“shalt 
call”): and, as the sentence is not an address to the “young 


woman,” 


the rendering must be “shall call;” but a slight change 
in the pointing will give the masc., “thou shalt call,” which would 
then be an address to the king, and the “young woman” would 
most naturally be understood to be his wife; in that case, however, - 
the child would not be Hezekiah, since, according to the text 
(2 Kings xvi. 2, xvili. 2), he was nine years old when his father 
ascended the throne. This rendering is favored by the similar pas- 
sage Gen. xvi. 11, and is adopted by all the Greek versions; but 
the connection seems rather to favor the participial translation given 
above. The evangelist, citing the Septuagint from memory, or pur- 
posely modifying it, or following some current oral Aramaic version 
which understood the expression to be indefinite, renders “ they shall 
scall’”’ (so Peshitto-Syriac, “his name shall be called’’).. The Aramaic 
version, if it be that which Matthew adopts, must have taken the 
rendering “virgin” from the Septuagint. 2 
Our passage occurs in the section Isa. vil. r-ix. 7, which belongs 
to the period of the Syro-Israelitish invasion (about B.C. 734). 
During the war, when the royal house of David was trembling with 
apprehension, Isaiah goes to King Ahaz, announces that the hostile 
combination will fail, and exhorts the king to ask a sign from Yahwe. 
This Ahaz refuses to do, and the prophet then declares that Yahwe 
will nevertheless give him a.sign: the young woman shall bear a son ; 
and, before the child shall reach years of discretion, the land of the 
hostile kings shall be deserted. Such signs belonged to the pro- 
phetic mode of thought and action: Isaiah and his children, who 
bore symbolical names, were signs (Isa. viii. 18, Vil. 3, Vill. 1-4). 
When the prophet wished to embody in visible form the threat and 
promise that Judah should be carried into exile, yet return, he named 
one of his children Shear-yashub, “a remnant shall return ;” 
the conquest of Damascus and Samaria by the Assyrians was set 
forth in the name of another son, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, “haste 
spoil, hurry prey,’’ which name was given before the birth of the 
child, and signified, that ‘before the boy should know how to cry, 
‘My father,’ and ‘My mother,’ men should carry the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria before the king of Assyria.” 
Similarly the name Immanuel, “God is with us,” signified that this 


and 
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same result should take place before the child in question had 
numbered more than a few years. In this respect Immanuel plays 
exactly the same part as Maher-shalal-hash-baz and Shear-yashub, 
differing from them only in the fact that his mother’s name is not 
given.? He is merely the sign of a fact, not the instrument of its 
accomplishment. His person is to be the sign of the overthrow 
of Syria and Israel, and his name is to embody the great and con- 
soling idea of God’s presence with his people. He himself is 
passive, so far as the record goes: having fulfilled his function of 
acting as unconscious sign (for the fulfilment of the prediction is to 
take place while he is yet a child), he vanishes out of the history. 

In the prophet’s discourse, Immanuel refers to a definite histori- 
cal fact, — the conquest of Damascus (which occurred B. C. 732) 
and Samaria (B. C. 720); and there is no trace of any other refer- 
ence, no allusion to a coming time of prosperity for Judah (as, for 
example, in chaps. ix. and xi.). But the spiritual significance of 
the name, the spiritual presence of God with men, was realized more 
and more perfectly as Israel grew in knowledge, and most perfectly 
in Jesus of Nazareth, who most truly embodied the divine, and be- 
came the Redeemer of men. 

The rendering adopted by the evangelist naturally suggested the 
interpretation given by him.2?_ ‘The name Immanuel occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament (Luke has the birth from a virgin, but not 
this name), and was apparently never given to Jesus. The prophetic 
passage is understood by Matthew as a definite prediction of the 
historical fact of the birth of Jesus; such, from the connection, is 





? The article here shows that she was some well-known person, probably not the wife 
of the prophet (for she is elsewhere (Isa. viii. 3) called ‘‘ the prophetess”); possibly a wife 
of the king. But she is mentioned here only, and is of no importance in the prophecy for 
the prediction or its fulfilment. The child’s birth is not represented as miraculous or in 
any way extraordinary, and there is nothing to prevent our supposing that the mother 
was a married woman. The generic sense of the article (so that ‘‘the young woman” 
would be any young woman who should become a mother) seems less probable here on 
account of the statement of the child’s name. The prophet might say that every woman 
in Israel, who should soon bear a son, might expect the deliverance of the land before the 
child grew to maturity. but he would not be likely to say that every young woman in 
Israel would or might name her son Immanuel; nor would Ahaz, in that case, have a 
‘*sign,’’ such as the connection calls for. 

2 The Jews, however, seem never to have understood the passage Messianically. 
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the significance of the formula: “All this came to pass that the 
word ... might be fulfilled.” 


Text,—In the consonants the Heb. manuscripts show no differences. As 
to the vowels: four manuscripts of De Rossi and three printed editions have 
NNTP (2d sing. masc.), and nine manuscripts of De Rossi DSP (2d sing. fem.). 
The Greek versions have 2d per.; Peshitto-Syriac, 3d per. passive; the others, 3d 
per. active (but in two manuscripts the Targum has 2d sing. fem.). It is difficult 
to decide between the participial reading 8’), or 3d sing. fem. D8} ,2 “she shall 
call,” and the 2d sing. masc. 8) “thou shalt call;” in the latter case the ad- 
dress would be to Ahaz. The general sense is not affected by this uncertainty. 
99y is, properly, “a young marriageable woman,” who may or may not 
be married, Such is the sense in Aramaic and Arabic, and the O. T. usage 
(though not decisive one way or the other) permits this signification. The 
word occurs, outside of our passage, in Gen. xxiv. 43 (Rebekah, unmarried), 
Exod. ii. 8 (Miriam, unmarried), Ps. lxviii. 26 (25) (damsels with tabrets, in a 
festal procession), Song of Songs, i. 3, vi. 8 (members of the king’s harem), 
Prov. xxx. 19 (“way of a man wiih an a/ma”), and Ps. xvi. 1 (in the title), and 
1 Chron. xv. 20 (musical term “soprano”). The masc. Dy), “* young man,” is 
found in 1 Sam. xvii. 56, xx. 22. In Exodus, Psalms, and Song of Songs, 
Sept. renders mooy by veavic, “ young woman;” which word is used in our 
passage also by the other Greek versions. The Sept. rendering by wapdévog in 
two places (here and in Gen. xxiv. 43) is probably an interpretation, it being 
assumed that the young women in question were virgins. The ée and kaAéoovow 
of the evangelist suggest (but do not demand) an Aramaic version, which he 
rendered into Greek. The former of these readings is found also in Alex. Sept.; 
but, from the character of this manuscript, there is a general probability that it 
has been conformed to the N. T, text. On this point, see the Introduction. 





MATT. ii. 6: MICc. v. I (2). 


feb. “And thou, Bethlehem of Ephrata, art too 
small to be reckoned among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall one come forth to me to be ruler of 
Israel.” 

Sept. “ And thou, Bethlehem, house of Ephrata, art 
very small to be reckoned among the thousands of 
Judah, out of thee shall one [A/ex.,a leader] come 
forth to me to be ruler of Israel.” : 
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Matt. ‘And thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, art 
by no means least among the leaders of Judah, for 
out of thee shall come forth a leader who shall be 
shepherd of my people Israel.” 


Mic. v.12 8¥. "2 792 TAT -OPNB ND Vey ANION oN2-Ma AY 
Ystena Sun army 
Sept.: Kat od Byddeéu oixog "Eppada, dAtyooroc ei tov eivar év xLALGoww ’lobda* éx 
cod pot éSedevoerat Tod eivar ei¢ Upxovta Tob ’lopa7yA, 
Matt.: Kat od Byddetu, yi ’lobda, oidayes eAaxiorn ei év toig HyEpdow ’lobda* éx 
cov yap éeAeboetat Hyovmevoc, doTi¢ Touavel TOV Aadv pov Tdv 'lopanA. 


The Septuagint insertion of “house” before ‘“ Ephrata’? seems 
to be the explanatory addition of a scribe, perhaps occasioned by the 
preceding Hebrew Jezh, “ house :”? but the word is never used in this 
sense before geographical names, but only before names of peoples 
and persons, as, “house of: Israel,” “house of David.” The ren- 
dering “art very small,” instead of “art too small,” is possible, but 
not so good as this latter. The evangelist follows neither the Hebrew 
nor the Septuagint. The “land of Judah” is used as a more familiar 
geographical designation, instead of “ Ephrata.” Further, the form 
of the sentence is changed in order to bring out what was conceived 
to be the prophet’s implied thought, that Bethlehem, though insig- 
nificant in size, had been, by its selection to be the birthplace of the 
Messiah, raised to a lofty position in Israel: hence the insertion of 
the negative, “art by no means least,” and of the “ for,” to show 
that the following assertion contains the ground of the city’s great- 
ness. “ Leaders,” instead of “thousands,’’ represents a different 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew text from ours (see notes on “x? 
below), but gives an inappropriate sense. Bethlehem might furnish 
a leader, but would not itself be naturally called a leader of Judah. 
The following “leader” is merely explanatory: herein possibly the 
evangelist follows the Alexandrian Septuagint, though more probably 
the converse is the case. The “to me” is omitted for brevity’s sake, 
as being easily understood, and not necessary to the main idea. The 
substitution of “be shepherd of” for the equivalent “be ruler of,” 
and the insertion of “my people” before “Israel,” are after Mic. 
v. 3 (4), and 2 Sam. v. 2; the object of the change being to give a 
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more solemn and theocratic tone to the passage. These departures 
from the Hebrew text suggest that it is an oral Aramaic version that 
the Gospel text here follows. Such a version would naturally, for 
the synagogue reading, explain the obscure Hebrew “ Ephrata,” or 
Septuagint “house of Ephrata,” by “ land of Judah,” insert “leader” 
for clearness, and substitute the theocratic expression “feed my 
people” for “be ruler;’’ and it might easily adopt the emphatic 
wording, “art by no means least,” etc., and point the Hebrew so as 
to read “leaders” instead of “thousands.” The original Matthew 
text may have given this in Aramaic, and the present text has then 
been simply translated from Aramaic into Greek. 

The passage in Micah stands in the section chaps. iv., v., in 
which the prophet looks forward to the deliverance of his people. 
It is in the time of the Assyrian invasions under Sargon, who had 
conquered Babylon, and in the year B. C. 709 definitely assumed the 
title of king of that city. After denouncing the sins of Israel, and 
predicting that Jerusalem shall be laid waste by her enemies (iii. 12), 
the prophet turns to the happier picture that the future presents. 
Hereafter, he says, the worship of Israel’s God shall have precedence 
over all other worships, and Zion shall recover its political power 
(iv. 1-8) : now, indeed, the nation is sore pressed by the Assyrians, 
and shall be carried to Babylon, but then shall come the deliverance 
(iv. 9-14, Authorized Version, to v. 1); a king, a son of David, 
shall arise, and conquer the Assyrians (v. 1-5), and Israel, its idol- 
atries cast away, shall be established in politieal and religious pros- 
perity. The delivering king is naturally described as issuing from 
Bethlehem, which, though insignificant in size, was the birthplace of 
David, the founder of the dynasty, the head of that family whose 
origin (Authorized Version, ‘goings forth’) dated from a remote 
antiquity, from days of old (as 07) is properly rendered in Am. 
ix. 11). It is a political savior that the prophet expects, who shall 
appear not far from his own time, and crush the present enemy, the 
Assyrian (v. 5). At the same time, it is true that the prophet’s hope 
is based on his conviction that the God of Israel will maintain his 
truth, and his people as the guardians of that truth. 

In the Gospel this passage is quoted by the priests and scribes to 
whom Herod had applied to learn the birthplace of the Messiah ; 
but it is evidently adopted by the evangelist, and the wording must 
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be taken to be his. The Jews of the time regarded the passage as 
Messianic, as appears from the rendering of the Targum: “out of 
thee shall come forth before me the Messiah,” etc.; and from John 
vii. 42: “The Christ cometh . . . from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was.” It was considered an indispensable note of the Mes- 
siah, that he should be born in Bethlehem; and the evangelist nat- 
‘urally cites this prophetic authority in connection with his narrative 
of the birth of Jesus." 

Micah has not in mind a monarch different in character and 
achievement from David: it is not a spiritucl kingdom that he looks 
for. In his time the political salvation of the nation seemed a neces- 
sary condition of its religious progress: once independent, and con- 
scious of having been saved by Yahwe through a Davidic king, the 
people would render obedience to the divine law; and that was 
the final consummation, according to the prophetic view. Micah’s 
conception of God’s dealing with men did not, so far as appears from 
his words, go beyond the idea of the kingdom of Israel, politically 
free, weaned from idolatry, and obedient to the law of God. The 
spiritual kingdom of Jesus was the outcome of the principles that 
underlie the prophetic teaching, but there is no sign in the prophet’s 
writings that he saw it in its historical form. 


Text. — TIch.: One manuscript of De Rossi has Wit ono-na (cf. Matt.) 
Sa ab wanting in the Heb. Concordance of Rabbi Nathan (1445; see 
edition published at Venice, 1524), and in the Peshitto (and so in Matthew). 
In these points, however, the Masoretic text is to be maintained, being sup- 
ported by Sept., which differs from the Heb. only in the insertion of oixog (J1"3) 
before “ Ephratha.” 

Seft.: The insertion of oixog before ’E¢pata is perhaps only the error of a 
scribe, who repeated the preceding 1 of the Heb., and is to be rejected as 
an inappropriate expression: a city is described by the district in which it lies, 
but not as a “house” of that district. 

Matt,: TH ’lotda is a free paraphrase, either of the Heb. MND, or of the 
Greek oixog "Egoata.— Of otdaya¢ éAaxiorn various explanations have been 
attempted. The supposition of Houbigant and Starck, that the Heb. text stood 





* It does not appear, however, that the prophet intended his statement to be taken 
literally. The delivering king might just as well have been born in Jerusalem, as was 
doubtless the rule with the kings of Judah: he would still be said to be out of Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of his great ancestor, —that is, ‘‘ Bethlehem’’ here stands for the Davidic 
dynasty. 
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originally WYN x, “thou art not,” and was afterwards corrupted by the Jews 
(to discredit the N. T.), is altogether baseless: during and after the first century 
of our era, the reverence of the Jews for the Heb. text was too great to make 
tampering with it possible. Others suppose the sentence to be a question, 
carrying with it a negative sense; but there is no sign of interrogation in either 
Heb. or Sept., and the form of words is against such a construction: there is 
no ground for the conjecture of Cappellus, that the Greek may have read uA 
OAtyooroc ei, and the uy been taken as sign of question. There is no reason and 
no need to suppose that the evangelist had before him a different Heb. or 
Greek text from ours: he has simply interpreted the original so as tu bring out 
the new honor done to Bethlehem in its becoming the birthplace of the Mes- 
siah. —— The rendering 7ye“6orv supposes the Heb. ‘pdx, “heads of thousands 
or families,” that is, “leaders,” which is an appropriate designation of persons, 
but not of places. This rendering, involving an improbable or impossible 
pointing of the original, seems to have come from the targumist. —— In accord- 
ance with the changed form of the sentence, the yap is inserted to introduce the 
reason for the assertion that Bethlehem is not small. The por of the Sept. 
(Heb. 4) is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary to the sense; the word may, how- 
ever, have been wanting in some Heb. text of the time: see what is said above 
of its absence from the Syriac and Nathan’s Concordance. The 7yobuevog is 
merely the definite explanation of the indefinite subject of the Hebrew: it is 
found also in the Alex. Sept. text. Tlouatvetv is a common word for “ rule” 
(compare 2 Sam. v. 2). 











Matt. ii. 15 :.-HOS.zhts 


Fleb. and Matt. ‘Out of Egypt I called my son.” 
Sept. “ Out of Egypt I called back his children.” 


Hos. xi1: °22 “ONION 
Sept.: "EE Aiyirrov perexdAeoa ta téxva abtov. 
Matt.: "EE Alybrrov exddeoca dv vidv pov. 


In his passionate pleading with Ephraim to turn from idolatry, 
Hosea appeals from time to time to their God’s kindly dealings with 
them in the past. ‘I wrote for him,” says Yahwe (viii. 12), “the 
myriad precepts of my instruction, and they were thought a strange 
thing.” Yahwe further reminds them (ix. 10) of the pleasant rela- 
tions between him and their fathers in the infancy of the nation: he 
had found Israel then as goodly as grapes in the wilderness, as the 
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first grapes of the early season; and yet they had wandered after 
false gods, and dedicated themselves to shame (idols). In our pas- 
sage he recalls the grand deliverance of Israel’s youth, the rescue 
from Egyptian bondage: “When Israel was a child, I loved him, and 
from Egypt called my son.” ‘The reference is purely to this event 
in the national history; there is no indication of allusion to the 
future, no trace of Messianic meaning. : 

The evangelist connects it with the return of the infant Jesus 
from Egypt, in which fact he sees a fulfilment of the prophet’s word. 
There is, no doubt, a general parallelism between the two events 
(though in some of the details the parallelism ceases ; as, Egypt was 
for Israel the land of oppression, for the infant Jesus the land of 
safety) : Israel and Jesus, both “sons of God,” are both residents of 
a strange land, and are recalled to Canaan by the mercy of God. 
The later incident may be called a second illustration of that provi- 
dential guidance of God which appears in the earlier. But there is 
no evidence that the prophet had in mind, or that the prophetic pas- 
sage was in any way intended to refer to, this event in the Gospel 
history. Such a reference the evangelist doubtless found there. He 
would naturally look to the Old Testament for some prediction of so: 
important an incident in the life of the Messiah, and would be struck 
by the close applicability of these words of Hosea to the event he 
was describing. There is no ground for supposing that he regarded 
Israel as a type of the Messiah, in the sense that whatever happened 
to the one must happen to the other also: the principles of Scripture 
application of the day allowed him to take the words out of their 
connection, and use them as seemed to him best. This is on the 
supposition that the phrase, “that it might be fulfilled,” signifies 
the definite fulfilment of a divinely designed prediction. If it is meant 
only to introduce an historical illustration, no objection can be made 
to the evangelist’s use of the prophetic passage.' 





? Whiston (True Text of the Old Testament, p. 91), on the ground that neither Sep- 
tuagint, nor Theodotion, nor the Targum, agrees with the Hebrew in Hos. xi. 1, decides 
that Matthew’s quotation is not taken thence, but from Isa. xli. 8, 9, which he renders : 
‘Thou, Israel, art my son [or, servant] .. . whom I have taken from the ends of the 
earth [or, borders of the land], and called thee out of Egypt, and said unto thee, Thou 
art my son [or, servant].’’ The ‘out of Egypt’? he gets by changing the Hebrew text, 
and his translation *‘ son” is equally arbitrary. 
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Text. — Sept. read 1325, “his sons,” with which compare Targum: j*J3 
> yp, “T called them sons,” which is, however, a paraphrase. There is 
no reason for departing from the Masoretic text. The evangelist agrees with 
Heb., against Sept., probably following a current oral Aramaic translation. 


MATT. ii. 18: JER. xxxi. 15. 


Fleb. “A voice is heard in Rama, lamentation, bitter 
weeping, Rachel is weeping for her children, refuses 
to be comforted for her children, because they are 
not.” 

Vat. Sept. (xxxviii. 15). “ A voice was heard in Rama 
of lamentation, weeping, and wailing, Rachel would not 
cease weeping |[argiz, would not be comforted] for 
her children, because they are not.” 

Al. Sept. “A voice was heard on the height, ... 
of Rachel weeping for her children, and she would not 
ne comiortedyc 5 

Siz. Sept. “A voice in Rama was heard on the 
height . . . of Rachel weeping, and she would not 
cease weeping. ...” 

Matt. “A voice was heard in Rama, weeping and 
much wailing, Rachel weeping for her children, and 


she would not be comforted, because they are not.” 


Ser. xxi. 15: TIDY ID ONT OVID 122 “2 pH? TDI rp 
PND NPR. ONIN? TW 
Sept.: Bovh év ‘Paud neobodn Opyvov kal KAavOuov kal ddvpyod* ‘PaxyA aro- 
KAawopévn obk HOeAE Tatoacbat Eni Toig vioig abtic, Ste ovK Eloiv, 
Matt.: Parh év ‘Paya jeobo0n, KAadOud¢ Kal ddvpude modb¢* ‘PaxyRA KAaiovca 
Ta Téxva abtig Kal ovK HOEAEV TapaKAnOAvat, StL oi'K eioiv. 


The Septuagint takes the Hebrew intensive word “bitter” as a 
separate term for “wailing ;” while Matthew renders it with gram- 
matical correctness, but by the weaker word “much.” Here and 
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elsewhere (as Jer. xxvi. [Sept. xxxiii.] 3, Isa. i. 24) the Septuagint 
translates the Hebrew word for “comfort, console,” by “cease” 
(that is, cessation of grief as the result of consolation). “ Comfort,” 
however, is found in the Alexandrian, and in the margin of the Vatican, 
and in the Gospel. The Vatican Septuagint condenses two Hebrew 
clauses into one, after the Greek idiom: “ Rachel weeping will not 
cease’? =“ Rachel will not cease weeping,” and so in part the Sinaitic 
text; the Alexandrian and Matthew follow the Hebrew order, only 
omitting as superfluous the second “for her children” (the Vatican 
omits the first). The Alexandrian translates the proper name Rama 
(‘on the height”’), and the Sinaitic has both readings (one having 
been introduced from the margin into the text). The Alexandrian 
and Matthew supply “and” before ‘she would not be comforted,” 
to make a smoother connection. Matthew follows the Synagogal 
Aramaic version, which, for example, would fix the proper name 
Rama, and the expression “ much weeping,” in the memory. As he 
agrees with the Hebrew, he must cite either from it, or from an accu- 
rate version, Greek or Aramaic ; and it being improbable that he has 
the Hebrew before him, and there being no good grounds for suppos- 
ing a Septuagint text different from ours, an Aramaic source seems 
most natural. 

If we may suppose a chronological connection between the sec- 
tion chaps. xxx., xxxi., and chap. xxix. of Jeremiah, our passage was 
written soon after the deportation of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin) by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, B.C. 597. The country had been overrun by the Chal- 
deans, and many of the people slain and carried into captivity; and 
the prophet represents the nation, in the person of the ancestress 
Rachel (the best-beloved wife of Jacob), weeping over the loss of 
its sons. A repetition of this scene, and the fulfilment of a predic- 
tion, the evangelist sees in the mourning of the mothers of Bethle- 
hem over their children, slain by order of Herod. The situations 
are in a measure alike, though the later is insignificant in extent in 
comparison with the earlier. Nebuchadnezzar inflicted a crushing 
blow on the nation: Herod may have slain ten or fifteen infants. 
In the main fact, however, the loss of population by Israel, the 
prophetic lamentation would apply to all such misfortunes from his 
day down. In the eyes of the evangelist, the event he describes had 
a peculiar interest from the fact that it was connected with the birth 
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of the Messiah ; and his citation of a parallel event from Jeremiah is 
natural and justifiable. But the prophet’s words contain no predic- 
tion, Messianic or other ; the context shows that he is thinking only 
of the present national calamity. 


Text.— The xAavOpudc and ddvpyoc of Matthew are found in Sept.; the zoAte 
is free rendering of D'N)VIN, “ bitter;” «kAaiovoa = Sept. dzoxAawpévy (where 
Alex. and Sin. have incorrectly the genitive); téxva, instead of the Sept. more 
literally accurate rendering of the Heb., véoi¢. The Heb. text is to be main- 
tained against the Sept.: Matthew’s text is a generally correct idea of the 
Heb. given in Sept. terms, and may be most easily explained (considering the 
evangelist’s frequent divergences elsewhere from the Heb.) as based on an oral 
Aramaic version. 


> 


MATT. ii. 23. 


“He shall be called a Nazarene” (Nafwpatos xX6yj- 


cerat) ' 


This expression does not occur in literal form in the Old Testa- 
ment, or in any known apocryphal book ; and various general expla- 
nations of the evangelist’s meaning have been sought. 

There seem to be only two possible lines of explanation of the 
citation: 1. The evangelist, having in mind the form of the name 
Nazareth, and the gentilic.adjective derived from it, may refer to 
some like-sounding word or words in the Prophets, this term includ- 
ing the historical books, Judges, Samuel, Kings, as well as the proph- 
ets proper; 2. He may allude to certain characteristics of the people 
of Nazareth in his time, and to corresponding Messianic predictions. 

The Hebrew or Aramaic form of the name of the city, as we 
know from Jewish usage, and from the Peshitto and Curetonian 
Syriac versions, is Voserath or Naserath (n78}) ; and the gentilic 
adjective, Voserot or Waserai (183): this adjective, however, sup- 
poses a substantive JVoser or Waser (1¥3), which does, in fact, occur 
in later Jewish works as the name of the city. In either case, if the 
Gospel was originally written in Aramaic, we should expect the evan- 
gelist, if he is quoting from the Old Testament, to have in mind a 
Hebrew word spelled with Sade (x), since he would have the Ara-— 
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maic name before him ; while, if Greek was the original language of 
this chapter, and the evangelist thought of the place as Na{aper, he 
might naturally refer it either to such a Hebrew word, or to a Greek 
word spelled with ze¢a (in the Septuagint), or possibly to a Hebrew 
word written with Zzyin (t).! If, as seems probable, the original form 
of the Gospel was Aramaic, we should look for an Old-Testament 
word spelled with Sade; but this view cannot be said to be certain, 
and other words may be taken into consideration.? 

1. Old-Testament words supposed to be referred to by the evan- 
gelist. 

a. Words from the stem zasar (183), “to keep, guard, watch 
over, preserve.” For the active participle woser, “ guardian, pre- 
server,” there is little to say. Neither in Exod. xxxiv. 7, where 


' nor in Ps, xxxi.:24 


Yahwe is said to “keep mercy for thousands ;’ 
(23), “he preserveth the faithful ;” nor in Jer. xxxi. 6, “he watch- 
men on Mount Ephraim shall cry, Arise, and let us go up to Zion,” 
— would a sufficiently definite reference to the Messiah be found to 
give occasion to our title. ‘There is as little ground for taking the 
passive participle zasur, ‘ preserved,” with reference to Isa. xlii. 6, 
xlix. 6, where Israel is spoken of as guarded and preserved by God. 
b. Nazir (11), “a Nazarite.” It is supposed that Matthew has 
in view all those passages in which the Messiah’s consecration to 
God and holiness is described, as Isa. xi., Mic. v., Isa. xlv., xlix., 


Zech. ix., and others of similar character; or some particular pas- 





t The Septuagint usually transliterates Hebrew Sade by sigma, as Swov for jv: it 
is somewhat strange that Nazareth is written in the New Testament with ze¢a. In the 
adjective Na¢wparos the w seems to represent S/'wa, as does the second a in Nagaper. 

' 2? The arguments fro and con are given in the Introductions of De Wette and Bleek, 
Alford’s New Testament, vol. i, and Meyer’s Commentary on Matthew. I agree with 
the last-named author, in regarding the testimony of the early Christian writers, from 
Papias to Jerome, as good ground for accepting the existence of an original Aramaic 
Matthew. The strongest argument for the Greek original is that on which De Wette 
rests the case; namely, that the quotations in this Gospel from the Old Testament so 
often follow the Hebrew [more properly an Aramaic version] against the Septuagint: a 
translator from Aramaic into Greek, it is urged, would not do this; he would rather take 
the Septuagint literally. But Paul, who wrote in Greek, did not always cite the Septua- 
gint literally; and a translator may have taken a like freedom, especially if he was render- 
ing an Aramaic translation. It must be admitted, however, that the testimony of the 
early Christian writers is not perfectly decisive: they may have mistaken some other 
Aramaic work for an original Matthew-Gospel. 
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sage is supposed to be referred to, as Judg. xiii. 5, 7: “The child 
shall be a Nazarite to God,” where the Alexandrian Septuagint has 
Natipaiov éorat ro wratdapuov, the similarity of sound between Nagipatov 
(Waziraion) and Nafwpaiov (azoraion) being regarded as great 
enough to allow the evangelist to connect them ; as if he had written : 
“The prophets say, He shall be called a Nazirite, that is, Nazarite, or 
Nazarene.”’ But, omitting minor objections, it seems decisive against 
this explanation, that the term wazir always carried with it the idea 
of the Nazarite (properly Nazirite) ascetic vow; that the prophets 
never represented the Messiah as a Nazarite, nor did the Jews of the 
evangelist’s day hold such an opinion ; while Jesus himself was so far 
removed from asceticism, that he was called by his enemies a glutton 
and winebibber. As to the passage in Judges, it is to be said in 
addition, that it is not Messianic; and the evangelist would hardly 
have taken a prescription respecting Samson, and applied it without 
more ado to the Messiah. 

c. More probable is a reference to Isa. xi. 1; where, after having 
described the political depression of Israel and Judah (ix. 21), and 
the overthrow of the invading Assyrian host (x.), the prophet goes 
on to depict the coming period of prosperity for the nation: “ And 
a bough shall issue from the trunk of Jesse, and a branch (meser) 
from his roots shall bear fruit;” that is, a Davidic king was to 
restore Judah to a condition of righteous prosperity (the prophet 
having in mind apparently the near future). The idea of the evan- 
gelist would then be, that Jesus, in being a resident of Nazareth, a 
Nasorai or Nasrai, fulfilled the prediction that the Messiah should be 
a neser or masr. Various considerations favor this explanation. The 
passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews as Messianic (the ‘Tar- 
gum inserts the word “ Messiah”). The agreement in sound between 
nasorat or nasrai (Nazarene) and masr (branch) is striking, and has 
special weight if we suppose the evangelist to have had the Aramaic 
name of the city before him. No great importance can be attached 
to the objections, that the word zeser occurs only in this passage, 
while our text speaks of “ prophets ;” and that the prophet does not 
use the expression: “he shall be called.” The plural “ prophets ” 
may be used in an indefinite way of the body of the prophetic 
writings, though only one passage is thought of; or the evangelist 
may have had in mind such passages as Jer. xxiii. 5, XxXxill. 15, 
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where a righteous “branch ” (semah) is promised to David. Though 
Isaiah and Jeremiah do not say: “he shall be called,” it is involved 
in their words that the names zeser and semah belong to the deliver- 
ering king whom they describe ; and so the Jewish doctors understand 
it. The chief objection to this view is, that it seems to make 
the evangelist’s procedure violent, and his allusion far-fetched. To 
say that the Messiah, because he was by residence a /Vasraz, fuifilled 
the prophet’s prediction of a king who was to be a masr (branch) 
of the house of David, appears to be a meaningless paronomasia. 
It would not help the case materially if the name of the city were 
proved to be derived from the word zasr; the connection between 
the prophetic passage and the Messiah would still be unspiritual and 
arbitrary ; it cannot be supposed that Isaiah had the city of Naza- 
reth in mind.'' But it must be remembered, that it was the custom 
of the time to make such far-fetched allusions to Old-Testament 
passages. The Talmud and later Jewish works abound with them, 
and the New-Testament writers would doubtless employ the methods 
of their contemporaries. If this is the evangelist’s citation, it refers 
not to the lowliness of the Messiah (Hengstenberg, Christology, 
ii. 1), but to his greatness as deliverer of his people: see the passage 
in Isaiah. 

2. It is possible that our text intends no reference to any partic- 
ular word or passage in the Old Testament, but is a summing-up of 
all its statements relative to the lowliness cf the Messiah. 

The Jerusalem teachers regarded the Galileans as uncultivated 
provincials. A Galilean was recognized by his ridiculous pronuncia- 
tion (so Peter, Matt. xxvi. 73): he especially confounded the gut- 





tural letters, making no difference between Alef, He, Heth, and 
Ayin; and was held to be incapable of rightly understanding the 
Scripture (Talmud, Erubin, 53, 1; see Buxtorf’s Lexicon, s. v., 9*4a, 
and Emanuel Deutsch, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, American edition, 
iv. 3408). Out of Galilee, said the Pharisees, no prophet could 





* The origin of the name Nazareth cannot be made ont with certainty. The New- 
Testament forms mazara, nazareth, seem to be Aramaic formations (emphatic and fem- 
inine) from the stem zasar (¥}), and would naturally mean something connected with 
‘’ twig, shoot; ’? but whether the town was so called from the low bushes growing near it, 
or for some other reason, is all matter of conjecture. See Hengstenberg, Christology of 
the Old Testament, vol. ii. pp. 1 ff, 
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arise (John vii. 52). Nazareth, no doubt, shared the general con- 
tempt attaching to Galilee; and in John i. 46, Nathanael, himself 
a Galilean of Cana, speaks of Nazareth as if it had a special insig- 
nificance of its own.' The evangelist, then, may have used the term 
“Nazarene” as a synonyme of social insignificance; and found a 
prediction of this contempt in such passages as Isa. ili.: “‘ He shall be 
despised and rejected of men,” etc.; and Lam. iii.: “I am the man 
that hath seen affliction,” etc. ; which were regarded as Messianic. 

This interpretation would relieve the quotation, to some extent, 
from exegetical violence ; but it is not free from difficulties. Grant- 
ing that the term ‘“ Nazarene” involves the contempt here implied, 
it does not seem likely that the evangelist would make so vague an 
allusion to such striking passages as Isa. lui. and Lam. iii. More- 
over, an accidental social contempt attaching to birth in Nazareth 
corresponds only feebly to the prophetic picture of a man despised 
and rejected because of his adherence to the law of God. ‘The 
phrase, ‘‘he shall be called,” would not, indeed, be decisive against 
this explanation: for it would be natural and lawful to say that the 
prophets “called” the Messiah that which they described him to be ; 
and it would be quite in keeping with the ideas and customs of the 
time to characterize some Scripture passage or passages by a repre- 
sentative word, or sum up their meaning in a phrase. But we should 
expect a more definite allusion than is supposed by this explana- 
tion. Nor is it clear that “‘ Nazarene’’ would express what is thus 
put into it. 

None of these proposed solutions seems to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory ; that which refers the quotation to the weser in Isa. xi. 1 appears 
to offer less difficulty than the others. 


MATT. iii. 3; MARK i. 3; LUKE iii. 4-6; JOHN i. 23: IsA. xl. 3-5. 


Feb. “A voice crying: In the wilderness prepare 
ye a way for Yahwe, level in the desert a highway for 





! It has been suggested to me by a friend, that this remark of Nathanael’s points to a 
rivalry between Cana and Nazareth. ‘There is, in fact, no further trace of any particular 
odium attaching to the latter. 4 
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our God — let every valley be raised, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and let that which is rugged 
become even land, and the rough places a plain. And 
the glory of Yahwe shall be manifested, and all flesh 
shall see it together.” 

Sept. ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the 
paths of our God. Every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill be made low, and all | Adex. 
omits all] the crooked shall become straight, and 
the rough way plains [| A/ex., the rough way smooth 
places]. And the glory of the Lord shall appear, and 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Matt., Mark. “The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
his paths.” | 

Luke. ‘‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his 
paths. Every valley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and the crooked shall 
become straight, and the rough ways smooth. And 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Fohn. ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord.” 


dea. x1. 3-5: YTD THOM MIWA Mw. MT PY wa Is. Np np 
smypsy osm, were) apyn mp awe nya We NWT I-73 
ym wand awy mT Id AD 
Sept.: Pav Boovrog tv rH épjuw "Eroimioate tiv dddv Kupiov, evPeiag moveitE 
Tag TpiBove Tod Ped Hudv. maca papayE TANPwWOHoETAL, Kal mav dpo¢g Kal Bovvdc¢ 
TarewubnoeTta® Kal éorar marta Ta oKoAd eic edOeiav, nal 7% Tpaxeia Eig TEdia, Kal 
oponoetar 7 J0Sa Kvpiov, Kai deta Tdoa cip— 7) owTHpLov Tod Heod 
Matt., Mark: Savm Bodvtog év tH Epjyw “Erowudoare tHv dddv kvupiov, eiPeiac 
moleite Tuc Tpisovg adTod. 
Luke: Pwvn Bodvrog év tH éppuw ‘Erowmaoare tiv dddv kvpiov, ebdeiag moteize 
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tac TpiBov¢e abtod* maca oapays mAnpwhHoETa Kai wav Spog Kal Bovvdo¢g rarewwhh- 
cerat, Kal état Ta oKoAid cig eveiag Kal ai tpayelar eig ddodg Aeiacg’ Kal deta 
maoa cups TO owTHpiov Tov GeEod. 

Fohn: Vwvh Bowvrog év TH Ephuw Ev@ivate tiv dddv Kvpiov, 


The “in the wilderness ” belongs, as appears from the parallelism 
(and compare verse 6 of Isaiah), to the words uttered by the voice ; 
there is little propriety in making the expression denote the place in 
which the voice utters its cry, as is done by the Septuagint (followed 
by the Latin Vulgate and the English Authorized Version), which 
then omits “in the desert” as superfluous. “ Filled” is intended 
to be the equivalent of “raised.” As the passage evidently relates to 
the levelling of uneven land, “rugged” and “even” are better than 
“crooked” and “straight,” though the Hebrew would permit cer- 
tainly the first of these. ‘“All”’ is inserted in the Vatican Septuagint 
for fulness of expression, but the Alexandrian agrees with the Hebrew 
in omitting it. The expression: “ All flesh shall see the salvation of 
God” (where the Hebrew has, “shall see it,”’ that is, God’s glory), 
is a euphemism, to avoid the apparently irreverent assertion that men 
should see the glory of God, or an interpretation (God’s glory is 
manifested in the salvation of his people). 

The New Testament follows the Septuagint closely. The Synoptics 
abridge “the paths of our God” into “his paths ;” and Luke (with 
whom agrees in general the Alexandrian text) slightly alters one 
expression (writing “the rough ways smooth”), omits “all” before 
“the crooked,” as unnecessary, and leaves out part of the last 
sentence for the sake of brevity. John condenses two clauses of 
the Septuagint into one. 

The passage in Isaiah is a description of Israel’s return to Canaan, 
from the exile in Babylon, across the desert; the removal of all 
obstacles out of the way is represented under the form of the con- 
struction of a smooth road through the wilderness ; and the march 
of the people is described as the march of Yahwe, God of Israel, 
who would lead his people home. The prophet refers to nothing but 
this event in the history of Israel. But in later times the tendency 
of Jewish exegesis was to find Messianic predictions everywhere in 
the Old Testament, and especially in Isa. xl—lxvi.; and when the 
Gospels were written, such acts of preparation as are here described 


Lat 
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(and Mark includes the similar statement in Mal. iii. 1) would 
naturally be connected with Christ’s forerunner, John the Baptist. 
The striking parallelism between the two periods is obvious: in one 
case God manifests his glory by delivering Israel from exile, and 
planting his church in Canaan; in the other, by the announcement 
of his universal truth in Jesus, and the establishment of his church in 
the world ; and in both cases there is a preparation for the great act. 
Here, as elsewhere, Jesus represents the consummation of God’s 
dealings with Israel and with the world; his person embodies all 
Israel’s religious history. 


Text,— Heb, has no manuscript variations. The Targum makes unimpor- 
tant explanatory additions. Sept. tac tpiZovg, plur. with art., not so good as 
Heb. sing, without art.; M2593 is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary; 7/A7pw67- 
cera, “filled,” is free, not quite exact, rendering of NW), “lifted up;” kal 
Bovvée is scribal addition, for the sake of fulness; 7av7a is insertion suggested 
by the two preceding clauses; sing. tpayeta where Heb. has plur., and plur. 
media where Heb. has sing., are from different manuscript readings, or are 
rhetorical variations; owrf#piov tod deov is explanatory addition. 

Gospels. —In the first sentence (Matthew and Mark have only this) the 
Synoptics follow Sept. literally, only abridging tov @eod nua into avtod. Luke 
omits the mavta of Sept., and makes the four following nouns plur., apparently 
for rhetorical reasons (agreeing with neither Heb. nor Sept.); his omission of 
kal op0joerat 7 dda Kvpiov is for the sake of brevity. Alex, Sept. agrees in most 
points with Luke, and has probably been conformed to his text. John makes a 
free condensation after Sept. There is no trace of an Aramaic version here; 
the verbal coincidences with Sept. show that the latter was the source of the 
evangelists’ texts, or the Aramaic version, if Matthew followed it, was identical 
with Sept. 


MATT, iv. 4; LUKE iv. 4: DEUT. viii. 3. 


ffeb. ‘‘ Not by bread alone does man live, but by 
every thing that proceeds from the mouth of Yahwe 
does man live.” 

Sept., Matt. “Not by bread alone shall man live, 
but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of 
God.” 


Luke. ‘‘ Not by bread alone shall man live.” 
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Deut. viii. 3: WY “BD N¥ID~-DD-by °d OIA A 1939 ondA-dy xd 
Oy TT 
Sept.: Ovdk én’ apry pove Shoetat 6 dvOpwroe, GAN ént mavtl phuate TO éxro- 
pevouérvw Oui oTouatocg Oeod GyoeTat 6 dvOpwroc. 
Matt.: Ob én’ dptw wovy Gpoetat 6 dvOpwroc, GAN év mavti pyuati éxropevo- 
Lévy Old oTouaTog Beod. 
Luke: Ob én’ apte pov Goetat 6 avOpwroc. 


In Deuteronomy the reference is to the manna with which the 
Israelites were fed in the wilderness, and the contrast is between 
ordinary food and this supernaturally supplied nourishment; in the 
Gospel the contrast is between food in general and other modes by 
which God might sustain life. The ultimate meaning is the same 
in both; namely, the power of God to provide for his servants in the 
absence of ordinary means. 


Text.— The Heb. verb expressing a general fact is better rendered by Eng. 
present; the Sept. future, however, comes to the same thing. Sept. pjua is 
“word,” as appears from the did orduato¢, and is naturally supplied from the 
context: did orduaroc, “through the mouth,”=“ out of the mouth.” Sept. 
“God,” instead of “the Lord” (for Heb. “ Yahwe ”), may be a different reading 
of a Heb. manuscript (for the old Heb. manuscripts may easily have differed 
among themselves in the reading of divine names), or it is the change of a scribe. 
The év ravi of Matthew, where Sept. has é? mavt?, may be a scribal variation, 
or possibly a reminiscence of the Aramaic; and so the omission of T@. 


MATT. iv. 6; LUKE iv. 10, 11: PS. xci. 11. 


FTeb. ‘He shall command his angels concerning 
thee to keep thee in all thy ways; on their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest thou strike thy foot against a 
stone.” | | | 


The Vatican Septuagint omits “all”? (which is found in the Alex- 
andrian), and has “lest perchance.” 


Matt. ‘He shall command his angels concerning 
thee, and on their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
perchance thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 
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Luke. ‘He shall command his angels concerning 
thee to keep thee; on their hands they shall bear thee 
up lest thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 


Matthew and Luke are identical with the Septuagint, except that 
Matthew inserts “and” for smoothness of connection. 


Ps. xcie 10: PUATD TN OV. OY. TP 2TN7IE TPPW? IMS) 1N72°2 
1727 [282 
Sept.: ‘Ore roig dyyédote abtod évreAsitrat mepi cov Tov diagvdAagat oe év Taig odoi¢ 
cov, éxi xelpdv dpovow oe wy NoTE TpooKOWNS mpdg Aldov Tov moda cov, Alex. has 
év muoac tai¢ ddoi¢ cov. 
Matt. inserts xai before éxi yeipov. Otherwise AZatt. and Lze are identical 
with Vat. Sept. 


The Psalm is properly quoted by Satan to prove God’s care of his 
servants. According to Matthew, he omitted the words, “to keep 
thee in all thy ways;” according to Luke, only “in all thy ways” 
is omitted. It is sometimes said that the quotation is garbled; that 
the clause “in all thy ways” (that is, “in all thy righteous ways’’) 
expresses the necessary condition of the divine providential care, 
namely, that one shall be in the path of duty; and that Satan, by 
omitting these words, wilfully misrepresents the Psalmist, for the 
purpose of leading Jesus to tempt God. But the omission of these 
words does not affect the meaning of the verse ; elsewhere the New- 
Testament writers often leave out such merely explanatory clauses. 
The guile of Satan lies not in this verbal change, nor in his literal 
application of the Psalmist’s figurative language (for this occasion 
would fairly come within the scope of the promise), but in his mis- 
interpretation of the spirit of the passage, as Jesus points out (see 
next quotation). 


MATT. iv. 7; LUKE iv. 12: DEUT. vi. 16. 


ffeb. “Ye shall not tempt Yahwe your God.” 
Sept., Matt., Luke. “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” 


Deut. vi. 16: DITION mir 30IN Sy) 
Sept. Matt., Luke: Obk éxrepaoere xipwov tov Bedv cov. 
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The Septuagint singular “thou, thy,”” where the Hebrew has plural, 
is very possibly a difference of Hebrew manuscript reading. In this 
section of Deuteronomy the number is freely varied; the singular 
occurring, for example, in our Masoretic text, in verses 5-13, the 
plural in verses 14-17, the singular again in verses 18-21, and both 
singular and plural in verse 3. 

By this quotation Jesus means to say, in reply to the above cita- 
tion of Satan, that he had no right to throw himself into uncom- 
manded danger, and then expect God to deliver him; herein Satan 
had misrepresented the Psalmist, who had in mind only dangers 
arising in the path of duty. In Deuteronomy this warning is given 
with special reference to the lack of trust in God shown by the 
Israelites at Massah (Exod. xvii. 1-7) ; where, being without water, 
they tried the Lord’s patience (tempted him) by doubting whether 
he was with them, able and willing to supply their needs. Similar 
lack of trust of God, with trial of his patience, is shown in a fool- 
hardy demand for his protection, which is the case contemplated in 
our quotation. 


MATT. iv. 10; LUKE iv. 8: DEUT. vi. 13. 


Fleb., Vat. Sept. ‘““Yahwe [Seft., the Lord] thy God 
thou shalt fear, and him thou shalt serve.” 

Matt., Luke. “The Lord thy God thou shalt wor- 
ship, and him only shalt thou serve” (and so Alex. 
Sept.). 


Deut. vi.13: WYN Me RYH PAS mans 
‘at. Sept.: Kopiov tov bedv doBn0non kai aire Aarpetoerc. 
Matt., Luke: Kipwv rov dedv mpooxvrqjcec kai aito povy Aarpevoe; and so 
Alex. Sept. 


The “worship” is a free rendering instead of “fear,” and the 
“only” is added to bring out clearly the restriction involved in the 
words. Probably these natural alterations passed from the Aramaic 
synagogue version into the New Testament, and were thence trans- 
ferred to the Alexandrian Septuagint. | 


MATTHEW, een 23 


In Deuteronomy the contrast is between Yahwe, God of Israel, 
and other gods; in the Gospels, between God and other objects of 
worship ; the first contrast includes the second. 


MATT. iv. 15, 16; LUKE i. 79: ISA, viii. 23, ix. 1 (A. V. ix. I, 2.) 


ffeb. “In the former time he degraded the land of 
Zebulon and the land of Naphtali, but in the later he 
honors the region toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, 
the district | ge/z/| of the nations. The people who 
walk in darkness see a great light, and they that dwell 
in the land of blackness, light shines on them.” 

Sept. “ Drink this first, do it quickly, O region of 
Zabulon, land of Naphtali, and the rest who inhabit 
the seacoast, and beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations. O people walking in darkness, behold a 
great light, ye who dwell in the region, the shadow 
of death, light shall shine on you.” 

Matt. “The land of Zebulon and the land of Naph- 
tali, toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the. 
nations [Gentiles], the people which sat in darkness 
saw a great light, and to them that sat in the region 
and shadow of death, to them did light spring up.” 

Luke. ‘Yo shine on them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death.” 


Joa, viii. 23, ix. 1: PINT, “YA|I AY, phar ays Opn pw nya 
12 WS aN) JWNZ OAD op spun ayy beh Dn yy, 1390 
Dry, may TR NYE PN “Te 
Vat. Sept.: Totto mpéirov rie, rayd roiet, yopa ZaBovdadr, 7 yn NedOarip, kat oi 
Aowrol of tiv mapaiiav Kal répav tod ’lopdavov, TadAaia tov &vav* 6 Aadc 6 Topevd- 
pevocg év oKxoter idete GC péya, Of KaTOIKObyTEG év YOpa oKIa BavaTov gHC Adpuper 
eg’ bas, 
Alex. Sept.: Nepa2eiu oddv baracone cat of Aoizoi oi THY Tapadiay KaToLKOTYTES. 
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At end of verse 1 add: ra Hépn tig lovdaiac, 2: 6 Aadg 6 Kabpuevoc... XOpa 
kal oKid. 

Matt.: 1 Za3ovdev cal yj Negdaretu 6ddv Oadaoane zépav rod lopdavov, Tatu 
haia Tay édvav, 6 adc 6 Kabjuevoc év oxotia owe eidev Héya Kal toig Kadquévorg év 
Xwpe kai oxid Oavatov ga¢ avérErev avroic. 

Luke; "Emipavat toig év oxétet kal oxid Oavarov Kabnuévorc. 


The text of Matthew seems to follow an Aramaic version, with 
modifications from the Septuagint. The evangelist, in the first place, 
deals freely with the first sentence, taking from it only so much as 
contains a geographical reference to the Galilee region, the scene of 
Christ’s ministry, and omitting, as unnecessary to his purpose, the 
verbs “degrade” and “honor.” This part of his text is a fair render- 
ing of the Hebrew. In the next sentence, while the general sense 
is preserved, there are two departures from the original, namely, 
“the people which sat” (instead of “walk”), and “the region and 
shadow of death” (instead of “the land of ‘the shadow of death,” 
properly, “land of deep shade” or “ darkness”). The former of 
these may be a variation made by the Aramaic version, or it may be 
an assimilation to the following “sat,” by the evangelist himself: the 
latter, the expression “region and shadow,” is an extension of the 
Septuagint “region, shadow,” perhaps a scribal inadvertence, perhaps 
merely from. desire for expansion. Such an inaccuracy of expres- 
sion (putting “region” and “shadow” as parallel appellatives, instead 
of making the second define the first) would hardly be found in an 
Aramaic version of the Hebrew. We must suppose, then, that either 
the original Aramaic Matthew (if there was one), or the writer of 
the present Greek Matthew, followed in the main the Synagogue 
version, but made one change after the Septuagint; or, that the 
Aramaic itself in this last case followed the Septuagint. In the first 
verse, the Septuagint has so misread the Hebrew as entirely to miss 
the sense ; and in the next, it improperly makes the verbs imperative. 
Luke gives a free condensation of the latter part of the passage, 
apparently also after the Aramaic (‘“‘sit,”’ instead of the Hebrew and 
Septuagint “walk”). It is possible —it cannot be said to be prob- 
able — that both Matthew and Luke follow a Septuagint text differing 
from that which we now have. The Alexandrian Septuagint is not an 
independent authority. 

The prophecy (chaps. vii.-ix.) of which our passage forms a part 
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was uttered while the Syrian-Israelitish attack on Judah was impend- 
ing; and its object was to dissuade the people from the Assyrian 
alliance, and lead them to trust to Yahwe alone. Says the prophet: 
‘“‘Yahwe will bring on them and you the king of Assyria like an over- 
whelming river. No alliances shall save you, but Yahwe will be your 
sanctuary; of this I and my children are signs. Consult not wiz- 
ards, but God’s instruction given you by his prophets. The nation 
shall fall into grievous suffering and darkness, but there shall come 
a better time: the northern part of the land, at first humiliated, shall 
afterwards be honored, —the rod of the oppressor shall be broken, 
and the people shall rejoice.” The reference is to the Assyrian 
invasion (about B.C. 734-732), from which the northern part of the 
country, Zebulon, Naphtali, and the trans-Jordanic region, suffered 
most. A partial fulfilment of the promise of deliverance might 
be seen in the disaster that befell Sennacherib’s army (2 Kings 
_xix. 35) ; but the prophet’s hope went beyond this to the king who 
was to bring perfect rest and happiness to the nation (ix. 5, Author- 
ized Version, ix. 6). This hope was never realized in its outward 
form: on the contrary, Israel became a vassal of the Assyrian, and 
ultimately. lost its political life. Nevertheless, the ethical-religious 
side of the promise was realized. Isaiah’s ideal state was founded 
on righteousness, and involved a complete union of soul between 
God and man ; it was essentially, in its spiritual element, the kingdom 
of God that Jesus established. ‘The evangelist is so far right in 
identifying the teaching of Jesus with the spiritual light that the 
prophet predicts for his people; though it is a superficial and un- 
important coincidence, that the Christ taught in that very northern 
region which first fell into the hands of the Assyrian. The reference 
in Luke is a general one to the spiritual enlightenment of the -Mes- 
sianic time. 


Text.— The Heb. text is supported in general by the Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac. The Sept. misreadings are remarkable: tovrto seems to be rendering of 
NNT, read instead of NYI; wie, “drink,” is scribal miswriting of zolet, and was 
probably introduced from the margin; tay moiet is the (here incorrect) transla- 
tion of pn; for })N&, “later,” was wrongly read D'NS, “others;” T3379 
“honors,” seems to have been wanting in the Heb. text of Sept. (Alex. xarov- 
kovvrec is insertion for clearness) ; y#p@ oxid Oavarov.ignores the stat. const. in 
mnoy VISA. Matthew’s xkabjuevos, “sitting,” instead of “walking,” cannot be 
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a misreading of the Heb. text, but is rather assimilation to the following xa07- 
Hévowe ; Yopa Kal oxiG is a development (away from the Heb.) of Sept. xOpa oxid. 
Alex. Sept. follows Matt. in several cases: its 6ddv @addoon¢ makes a duplet 
with ot 77v mapadiav; the hand of a Christian scribe is seen in the gloss at the 
end of verse 1: Td uépy tHe "lovdaiag. 


THE BEATITUDES.— MATT. v. 3-10; LUKE vi. 20-22. 


Matt. v. 3, Luke vi. 20. “ Happy are the poor in 
spirit.” | 


A summing-up of various passages, such as Isa. xxix. 19, lxi. 1, 
Ixvi. 2, Ps. lxix. 33 (Authorized Version, 32). 


Matt. v. 4. “Happy are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” 

Luke vi. 21. ‘* Happy are ye that weep now, for ye 
shall laugh.” 


Zsa. \xi. 2: DYIN-OD ond 

Sept.: Tlapaxadéoa ravrac trode mevOovvrac. 

Matt.: Maxapvot oi mevOodvreg btt abtoi wapakAnbjoovrat 
Luke: Maxaptot oi kAaiovrec viv ott yeAaoete. 


‘In his announcement of the blessings of the coming time of glory 
for Israel, Isa. lxi. 1-3, the prophet is commissioned, among other 
things, to “comfort all that mourn” (verse 2) ; and that the mourn- 
ing spoken of is an ethical-religious one, appears from the fact that 
the end of the comforting is that “they may be called oaks of right- 
eousness, the planting of Yahwe, unto glory.” Jesus still more dis- 
tinctly raises mourning to a spiritual plane. Luke gives a free 
rendering. 


Matt. v. 5. ““ Happy are the meek, for they shal 
inherit the land.” | 
Ps. xxxvii. 11. ‘The meek shall inherit the land.” 

Ps, xxxvii. 16: PY IW ONY 


Sept. ; Oi de xpasi¢ kAnpovoujoovow yn. 
Matt.: Maxapvor oi xpasi¢ bt abtot KAnpovouqoover thy yqv. 
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The “meek” are the humbly obedient to God, the righteous (see 
verses 9, 18, 22, 29, 34, of the Psalm), who receive what was to the 
ancient Israelite of the later time the condition and embodiment of 
all civil and spiritual blessing, a share in the glorious land of promise, 
since to citizens of this land alone belonged the privileges of the 
kingdom of God. It was not “the earth,” but the land of Canaan, 
that the pious Israelite hoped to inherit. Jesus must be supposed to 
use the expression in its broad sense, as equivalent to “ being heirs 
of the spiritual privileges of God’s kingdom.” 


Matt. v. 6. ‘‘ Happy are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Luke vi. 21. ‘Happy are ye that hunger now, for 
ye shall be filled.” 


A general reference, perhaps to Isa. lv.: ‘“‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, . . . come, buy and eat; .. . hear, and your soul shall 
live, and I will make an everlasting covenant with you: ... let the 
wicked forsake his way.’’ A spiritual hunger and spiritual food. 


Matt. v. 7. ‘Happy are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 


Compare Ps. xviii. 26 (Authorized Version, 25): “ With the mer- 
ciful thou wilt show thyself merciful,” and Prov. xi. 17: “The kind 
[merciful] man benefits himself.” There is no verbal agreement 
between the Septuagint of the Psalm-passage and Matthew; éeAenpur, 
which Matthew uses for “ merciful,” is found in the Greek of Prov. 
re gS 


Matt. v. 8. ‘Happy are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


In Ps. xxiv. 3-5 it is the “pure in heart” (Septuagint, xafapds 
TH Kapdia, as in Matthew), of whom it is said that he “shall stand 
in God’s holy place,” that is, in God’s presence, enjoying perpetual 
communion with him. Compare Ps. xv. 


a 
‘ 
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Matt. v. 9. ‘‘ Happy are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called sons of God.” 


A generalization from the Old Testament. God is the bestower 
of the supreme blessing of peace (Ps. Ixxii. 3, 7, Ixxxv. 11, Author- 
ized Version 10) ; and they that make peace may by excellence be 
called his sons. Compare Prov. xii. 20: “To the counsellors of 
peace there is joy.” 


Matt. v. 10. ‘‘ Happy are they that have been per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake” (and see Luke vi. 22), 


A general inference from the Old Testament ; possibly with special 
reference to Dan. vii. 25-27, where the holy people, after having been 
persecuted, receive the kingdom of heaven. 


MATT. v. 21-43. 


The quotations in this group are short, and call for little criticism. 


Matt. v. 21. “Thou shalt not kill.” 


From Exod. xx. 13; Deut. v.17. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18 ; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20; Rom. xili. 9; Jas. ii. 11. The words 
in Matt. v. 21: “ Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment,”’ are not a literal quotation, but a general statement of the 
old Israelitish law. 


Matt. v. 27. ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 


_ From Exod. xx. 14; Deut. v. 18. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18 ; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xvili. 20; Rom. xiii. 9; Jas. il. 11. 


Matt. v. 31. 


The law of divorce, from Deut. xxiv. 1 (Septuagint, BuBAlov aroc- 
vasiov, “writing of divorcement,” for which Matthew has simply 
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drooracvov). Jesus assumes that the law in Deuteronomy allowed 
divorce for slight cause (as the school of Hillel taught), against 
which he declares himself in verse 32. 


Matt. v. 33. “Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths.” 


A free citation from Num. xxx. 2; Exod. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; 
Deut. xxiii. 21 (compare Eccl. v. 4). Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18. 


Matt. v. 38. “An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth.” 


From Exod. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21. The Old- 
Testament civil law of retaliation ; here, so far as it was held to be an 
ethical rule, set asides-by Jesus. 


Matt. v. 43. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy.” 


The first clause is from Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ which is given fully in Matt. xix. 19, xxii. 39 ; Mark 
xii ax’; Luke x. 27; Rom. xiii. 9; Gal. v. 14; Jas. i1.8.. The 
second clause is an interpretation of the spirit of the Israelitish law, 
not only in Lev. xix. 18, where the restriction of love to the neighbor 
—that is, fellow-countryman — fairly involves its negation in the 
case of foreigners, but throughout the Old Testament, where the 
hostile relation of Israel to the other nations makes hostility to them 
a necessary accompaniment of devotion to the interests of the chosen 
people. 


MATT. viii. 17; JOHN i, 29; 1 PET, ii. 24: ISA. liii. 4. 


fleb. “Our sicknesses he bore, and our pains, he 
carried them.” 


Sept. ‘“‘ He bears our sins, and suffers for us.” 
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Matt. ‘‘ Himself took our weaknesses, and bore our 
diseases.” 


Fohn. “Who bears the sin of the world.” 
fet. ‘Our sins he himself bore” (or, carried up). 


Zsa. Viti. 4 DID ANDI YI AT adn 

Sept.: Ovtog tag duaptiacg quay péper kal wept Hudv ddvvara, 

Matt.: Abrd¢ tag dobeveiag judy EAaBev Kai tig vécove EBdoracer, 

John: 'O aipwv thy dpaptiav tod Kdopov. 

Pet.: Tag auapriag nuav avro¢g dvgveyxev. 

Matthew follows rather an Aramaic version than the Greek; Peter 
is freely, and John still more freely, after the Greek. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is a description of the unmerited 
and vicarious sufferings of the servant of Yahwe,—that is, Israel in 
exile, especially the pious spiritual part of the nation, of whom the 
prophet here says: “he bore our sufferings, and carried our sorrows.” 
The suffering that righteous Israel endured in exile was the result of 
the sin of the nation, for whose purification God imposed this grief 
on his servant. ‘This ascription of vicarious suffering to God’s peo- 
ple, though not a prediction, carries with it the possibility of similar 
suffering by any servant of God, above all by him who stood nearest 
to God, and in most perfect sympathy with man. Matthew, giving a 
physical sense to the prophet’s words, and rendering: “ himself took 
our infirmities and bore our diseases”’ (herein not agreeing with the 
Septuagint), finds them fulfilled in Jesus’ acts of bodily healing ; 
that is, he regards the diseases of men as having been transferred to 
Jesus and borne by him, — an idea not intended by the prophet. If 
we could understand the evangelist to say merely that Jesus was bur- 
dened in soul by the sorrows of men, this would be, not exactly the 
sense of the prophet, but a not unnatural extension of his thought. 
The passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews generally, and 
by the New-Testament writers, as Messianic; and is in John and 
Peter applied to the vicarious death of Christ. They both agree in 
the main with the Septuagint, having “sin” instead of “suffering,” 
which is a justifiable paraphrase so far as the suffering is regarded by 
the prophet as a punishment of sin. ‘ohn: “Behold the Lamb of 
God, who bears [7, takes away] the sin of the world.” eer: “Who 
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himself bore our sins in his body on the tree” (07, carried up our 
sins in his body to the tree). 


Text.— Sept. gives a paraphrase rather than a translation: duapriag is in- 
tended as rendering of on, “sufferings,” and not of SOM or DON, “sins; ” 
and so ddvvd7a of IND. The Aramaic version followed by Matt. renders Heb. 
literally. Peter adopts the general form of Sept., with changes: his airé¢ (which 
Matt. also has) is for emphasis, and for the same end he places it just before the 
verb; dvqveyxev is a mere variation of tense of the Sept., to suit the form of the 
discourse. John takes only the general idea, and renders it by his own Greek, 
using the sing. “sin” (the world’s sin regarded as a mass), and a verb which 
denotes “ bearing” in the sense of “taking away;” these stronger terms corre- 
sponding to the ideal conception of the Christ in the Fourth Gospel. 


MATT. ix. 13, xii. 7: Hos. vi. 6. 


Fleb., Matt. “1 desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
Sept. “I desire mercy rather than sacrifice.” 


Heb. WY NN SAXON WOH 
Sept.: “EAeog Aw 7 Ovaiar, 
Matt.: *Exe0¢ 0€2w kai ob Ovoiav. Matt. follows the Aramaic version. 


God desired of Israel, said the prophet, not ceremonial service 
(in which they were strict enough), but a heart in accord with him- 
self; and Jesus makes the application to the Pharisees who objected 
to his eating with tax-gatherers and other disreputable persons, and to 
the violation of the traditional sabbath-law by his disciples. 


MATT. xi. 10; MARK i. 2; LUKE i. 76, vii. 27: MAL. iii. 1. 


ffeb. “ Behold, I send [am sending, or about to 
send| my messenger, and he shall prepare a way be- 
fore me.” 

Sept. The same. 

Matt. “‘ Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way before thee.” 
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Mark. ‘Behold . . . who shall prepare thy way.” 

Luke i. 76. “Thou [John] shalt go before the face 
of the Lord to make ready his ways.” 

Luke vii. 27. Identical with Matt. 


Mal. iii. 3D) FYI caNOD NOW can 

Sept.: "Idod é§arnootéAAw tov ayyeAov pov kal émisrépetar dddv mpd Tpoowrov 
pov. 

Matt.: "\bod éyd arootéddw tov ayyeAdv pov npd mpoownov cov b¢ KaTacKEvUCEL 
THv 0d6v cov ~uTpoobév cov, 

Luke vii. 27: The same, with om. of éyo. 

Mark same as Luke, with om. of éumpoabév cov, 

Luke i. 76: Kai od .. . mpomopetoyn . . . évamov Kupiov érormdoat ddodv¢ aitod, 


The form of the Gospel quotations might be derived from the 
Septuagint ; but in that case the fact that the three evangelists agree 
in certain noteworthy differences from the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint would point to a traditional transformed Christian reading of the 
passage, and this seems less probable than derivation from an Ara- 
maic synagogue reading. The Messianic interpretation might easily 
lead to a Messianic form: the synagogue version would make the 
passage an address to the Messiah, changing the pronouns accord- 
ingly, and inserting “before thy face” after “messenger” for dis- 
tinctness of reference; and the Synoptics, all closely connected with 
Palestine, would adopt this version. Yet the other explanation sug- 
gested above is not impossible. A similar transformation of the pas- 
sage into Messianic shape may have taken place in the first Christian 
circles, and thence have come into the Synoptic Gospels. Luke i. 76 
is a free combination of Mal. iii. 1 and Isa. xl. 3, after the Septuagint. 

The prophet is reproving the people (including the priests) for 
their neglect of ceremonial and ethical duties, and for their sceptical 
opinions. They were in the habit of saying (ii. 17): ‘ Yahwe takes 
pleasure in evil-doers;” and of exclaiming: ‘Where is the God 
of judgment?” They had lost faith in a righteous divine control of 
affairs. To this the prophet replies (iii.), that Yahwe will soon mani- 
fest himself in judgment, first sending a messenger to purify the 
people, and especially the Levites. ‘You ask for Yahwe: the Lord, 
whom you seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, and your doubts 
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shall vanish” (iii. 18) ; the day of Yahwe (iii. 19, Authorized Version 
iv. 1), the moment when he shall show himself as strict judge of the 
bad and rewarder of the good, shall be dreadful (so Joel iii. 4, 
Authorized Version ii. 31, and elsewhere in the prophets). After the 
manner of Oriental rulers, his coming is to be ushered in by a mes- 
senger, who is not particularly described. In iii. 1 he is called “the 
messenger of the covenant,” conceivably an angel, as in Exod. 
xxxiii. 2; but in iii, 23 (Authorized Version iv. 5) he is apparently 
represented as a prophet, whose work shall be stormy like that of 
Elijah, and’ who may properly be called a messenger of the covenant, 
one who is to establish more perfectly God’s covenant with his peo- 
ple. The prophet’s declaration, then, seems to be, that some vigor- 
ous man will soon appear, who will with strong hand bring Israel 
back to the pure service of God; and then Yahwe himself will come 
in the capacity of final judge. 

In the Gospels this messenger is identified with John the Baptist, 
who is also declared to be the Elijah whom the Jews (from Mal. 
ili. 23, Authorized Version iv. 5) expected to be the forerunner of 
the Messiah; the Malachi-passage is changed in form, as above 
_ described, so as to become an address to the Messiah, Luke i. alone 
preserving the form of the prophetic expression. ‘The Gospel quota- 
tions, though they introduce a Messianic reference not found in Mal- 
achi, yet faithfully preserve the spirit of his words. He thought of a 
speedy interposition of God, heralded by a prophet; and such an 
interposition, though hardly in the form expected by Malachi, was 
the appearance of Jesus, of whom John was the forerunner. 





Text — The Heb. manuscripts offer no variations. Sept. gives an accu- 
rate translation of the original. —— The dmooréAAw, xataoxevdoet, and éunpoodév 
cov of the evangelists, where Sept. has éfaroo7éAAw, ériBAéperat, 2nd mpd Tpoow- 
mov “ov, are most easily explained as translations from the Aramaic. The éro- 
paca of Luke i. 76 is probably after the Sept. of Isa. xl. 3. 


MATT. xi. 23; LUKE x. 25. 
The description of Capernaum as “exalted to heaven and going 


down to Hades,” is perhaps after the similar description of the king 
of Babylon in Isa. xiv. 13-15. 
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Text. — Sept. has: ei¢ tov obpavdv dvaBjooua .. . cig adnv Kata3jon; Matt., 
Luke: éw¢ otpavod tb wbjoyn, Ewe ddov KataBjoy. The citation is more probably 
after the Aramaic, the vernacular; and the tWw67oy may be a free modification 
_to suit the discourse, or may be suggested by the Aramaic rendering of D°8, “I 
will exalt,” in verse 13. 


MATT. xii. 18-21: ISA. xlii. 1-4. 


Heb. “ Behold, my servant on whom I lay hold [or, 
whom I uphold], my chosen in whom I delight [7Zz., 
my soul delights], I have put my spirit on him, he 
shall send forth judgment [ov, law] to the nations. 
He shall not cry, nor call aloud, nor make his voice 
heard in the street. A bruised reed he shall not 
break, and a dim wick he shall not quench; unto truth 
he shall send forth judgment [o7, law]. He shall not 
faint nor fail till he set judgment [ov, law] in the 
earth; and to his instruction distant lands shall look.” 

Sept. ‘Jacob is my servant, I will lay hold on him; 
Israel is my chosen, my soul has accepted him; I have 
put my spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment 
to the nations. He shall not cry, nor lift up [his 
voice |, nor shall his voice be heard without. A bruised 
reed he shall not break, and smoking flax he shall not 
quench, but unto truth he shall bring forth judgment. 
He shall shine forth, and shall not be disheartened till 
he set judgment on the earth, and in his name shall 
the nations hope.” 

Matt. ‘Behold, my servant whom I have chosen, 
my beloved in whom my soul is well pleased; I will 
put my spirit on him, and he shall declare judgment 
to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor cry aloud, 
nor shall any onc hear his voice in the streets. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall 
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he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto vic- 
tory; and in his name shall the Gentiles hope.” 


Tsa. xiii. 1-4: UDWN roy 9 CAD] (WH ANY M3 (3-PINS Ay 7 
Saw) NO yay Aap : Yip pana yw x) xv” 801 prs’ xo sexy oad 
pi ay yi ee Bas NO: uawiD sex nx Rinse x nD nw 

son oN ynrinds wav yIN3 

Sept.: laxcy3 6 mai¢g pov, avriAmpouat abtov* 'Iopana 6 éxAextoc pov, mpoaedégaro 
aitov 7 wuxn wov* EdwKa TO TvEedipa pou én’ aiTov, Kpiow Tog &Ovsowv eEoicEr* vd 
xexpagerat ovdé avjoet, odd? dKovodjoetar Fw 7 gwrh abtod. KdAauov TePAaouévov 
ov ovvtpipet, Kal Aivov Karvifouevoy od oéoe, GAA sic GAnbetav ékoicet Kpiow* 
dvadaupet Kat ob Opavobjoetat, Ewe Gv On Exit THO yn¢ Kpiow* Kal éxi TH dvouare 
abrov é0vn éArvovaiy. 

Matt. : ‘160d 6 rai¢ uov ov Apética, 6 dyarnroc pov Ov ebddxnoev 7 WrxH pov, O7ow 
TO mveiud pov én’ abrov, Kal Kpiow Toi¢ Efveow anayyedei bk épioet oidE Kpavyaoet 
obdé dkovoe tic év Taig mAaTEiag THY dwrvyVv aitod KdAauov ovvTETpYLEVOV ov 
katedget Kal Aivov tudduevov ob oPéoet Ewe dv ExBudAn ci¢ vixog THY Kpiowv, Kal TO 
évouate abtod EOvn éArcovowv. 


The Septuagint differs so widely from Matthew that it is evident 
the latter was unaffected by it. 

The Greek rendering of Matthew, doubtless following an Aramaic 
version, departs in several points from the Hebrew: “have chosen,” 
instead of “lay hold of, uphold,” is inexact, and so “beloved,” 
instead of “chosen one” (perhaps to avoid the repetition of 
“chosen”’); “strive”? is a free interpretation of the verb meaning 
“to cry,” the crying in the case being supposed (and not improb- 
ably) to be connected with violence ; “smoking flax” 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate, but is not accurate ; how the Ara- 
maic got the rendering “send forth judgment unto victory,” instead 
of “unto truth,” is not clear— perhaps it had a different Hebrew 
word from ours in its text, but more probably “victory” is a free 
translation or interpretation of the idea of “certainty,” which is con- 
tained in the Hebrew word for “truth;” the next clause of the 
Hebrew is omitted for brevity’s sake ; and in the last clause the “in 
his name shall the Gentiles hope,” is a free Messianic interpretation 
of the Hebrew, “to his instruction distant lands shall look.’? The 
evangelist, then, does not render from the Hebrew original, nor from 
the Septuagint (at least, not from our present Septuagint text), but 


agrees with 
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from some Aramaic version, which gave a partly paraphrastic Messi- 
anic translation, such as is often found in our Targums. It is not 
probable that this Aramaic version was in writing: it was rather the 
synagogue oral version, which would be familiar to Palestinian Jews. 
A similar rendering after Isa. xlii. r is found in Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 5 ; 
2 Pet. i. 17: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

The prophet is describing the fortunes and functions of the ser- 
vant of Yahwe, that is, Israel (xli. 8), especially in relation to the 
other nations: the one holy, omnipotent God will endue his servant 
with strength (xl.); him he had chosen among all the nations 
(xli. 9), who, being nothing and vanity, shall be confounded (xli. 1o- 
29), while the servant of Yahwe, upheld by him, filled with the spirit 
of God, shall teach them truth and judgment (that is, the divine 
instruction or law). The nations were sunk in idolatry; Israel was 
to guide them to the knowledge of the one God. The servant of 
Yahwe is described in our passage as quiet and gentle in his manner 
(in contrast with the military violence and pomp of the other nations), 
full of sympathy for the weak, yet so vigorous and persistent in his 
work that he should never cease till all the world had accepted the 
worship of Yahwe. ‘This strikingly grand conception of the nation’s 
mission was realized only in a small degree by the national Israel ; 
but the picture of the spiritual Israel was embodied, as the evangelist 
points out, in the life of Jesus, whose method was a quiet and sym- 
pathizing appeal to men’s hearts. In this, as in many other points, 
he realized what the great prophet so fervently hoped for his people. 
The “servant of Yahwe” of Isa. xl.—lii. is a grand spiritual portrait- 
ure, of which the embodiment in actual life was to come long after, 
but not, as the prophet hoped, in the nation as such. Our passage 
is referred to the Messiah by the Targum. 


Text.— The manuscripts give no variations in the Masoretic text, which is 
confirmed by Sept., Syr., Targ., and Latin. The Sept. rendering is nearly 
exact; in verse I it inserts the names “Jacob” and “Israel,” an explanation 
drawn from the context. —— The evangelist follows not the Heb. nor the Greek, 
but a paraphrastic Aramaic version, which is, however, influenced by the Sept. 
The rendering vixog for NIN may be similar to that of 1 Cor. xv. 54, where N¥), 
“perpetuity” (Isa. xxv. 8), also “certainty,” is given by vixog; that is, “cer- 
tainty’ (MN) is taken as equivalent to or involving “victory;” tTudduevor, 
“ smoking,” like Sept. camviCouevor, is an interpretation of M13, “dim.” There 
is no need to suppose a different Heb. text from ours. 
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MATT. xiii. 14, 15; MARK iv. 12, viii. 18; LUKE viii. 10; JOHN ix. 39, 
xii. 40; ACTS xxviii. 26, 27: ISA. vi. 9, Io. 


fle. “And he said, Go and say to this people, 
Hear indeed, but do not understand, see indeed, but 
do not know. Make this people’s heart [ understand- 
ing] gross, and their ears dull, and their eyes dim, lest 
they see with their eyes and hear with their ears and 
their heart understand, and they turn and be healed.” 

Sept. ‘Hearing ye shall hear and shall not at all 
understand, and seeing ye shall see, and shall not at 
all perceive, for this people’s heart has become gross 
[thick], and they have heard heavily with their ears, 
and have closed their eyes, lest perchance they see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears and under- 
stand with their heart and turn, and I heal them.” 


Matthew and Acts are identical with the Septuagint. The expres- 
sions, “hearing ye shall hear,” and “seeing ye shall see,” are un- 
idiomatic and clumsy attempts to render the emphatic form of the 
Hebrew. The use of the past tense instead of the imperative is 
untrue to the Hebrew. ‘“ Understand with their heart,” instead of 
“their heart understand,” seems to suit the connection, and might 
be got from the Hebrew by the insertion of one letter. 

The other evangelists quote more freely parts of the passage. 


Mark. ‘That they may see indeed, but not per- 
ceive, and hear indeed, but not understand, lest 
perchance they turn and be forgiven” (inversion of 
clauses). | 

Luke. ‘That seeing they may not see, and hearing . 
they may not understand” (a free abridgment). 

Fohn xii. “ He has blinded their eyes and hardened 
their heart, lest they see with their eyes and perceive 
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with their heart and turn, and I heal them” (the first 
clause is free interpretation). 

Fohn 1x. ‘‘ That they who see not may see, and that 
they who see may become blind” (a general adoption 
and paraphrase). 


Zsa. vi. 9, 10: INT INV APAR-ON, yw apow AyD oy AION TD Te 
YEND TST yw rye, Ia ra mA oy 39 powa saytde 
HV MDT avY pa, 12999 pws yvynE7 

Vat. Sept.: Kat simev ropevonte kal eizdv tO Raw robtw, doy dKovoere kai ob wh 
ovr7ite, Kal 3Aéxovrec (3AEWeTe Kal ov pH tdyte. éxaxiv0n yup H Kapdia Tod Aaov 
TovTov Kal Toi¢ Wolv aitov Bapéwe HKovoav Kal Tovc dobarApode ékappvoarv, uh TOTE 
iSwow toic OdadAuot¢ Kal Toi¢g Woiv axotowoty Kal TH Kapdia cvvGow Kal éxtoTpéYwow 
kal idoouat avTovc, 

Matt. and Acts agree with Sept, except that in verse Io they have é@@adpod¢ 
aitov, and that in Acts the introductory clause reads: nopebinte mpo¢ Tov Aadv 
TovToV Kal EiTOVr. 

Mark iv. 12: “Iva prémovteg BAETwor Kal pH Wwoww, Kal akovovTec akobwor Kal pi 
OVMIGOlV, un ToTE ExLoTpEWwour Kal apely avToic. 

Mark viii. 18: ‘Opdarpods Exovteg ov BAEmeTE Kal Ora EXovTEC OvK dKOdvETE. 

Luke: “Iva B2dérovreg uh 3Aérwow Kal axovovteg uy ovviwow., 

Fohn ix. 39: “Iva ot un BAEmovteg BAEnworv Kal oi BAEtOVTES TUPAOL yévwvral, 

Fohn xii. 40: TetdddAwkev aitav tovg og0aduovs kal Enapwoev abtaov THv Kkapdiar, 
iva wp Wwow toi¢g do0aapoic, nal vojowow TH Kapdia Kal oTpagaory Kat idoouat ai'Toic. 


The prophet is bid announce to the people their incapacity to 
understand and obey the divine instructions.* The form of the mes- 
sage is peculiarly Hebrew: Isaiah is commanded to produce this 
result himself; that is, he stands in God’s place, and his teaching is 
to effect only hardness and blindness. According to the Hebrew 
conception, there could be no result that was not produced by Yahwe 
(Am. ili. 6). John sharply emphasizes the divine agency: ‘“ He has 
blinded their eyes.” The Septuagint, Matthew, and Acts soften the 
mode of statement by giving only the result: ‘This people’s heart 
has become gross ;” but they, and Mark and John, like the Hebrew, 
represent it as God’s design that the people should not repent and 
be healed: “lest they turn and I heal them,” the result being neces- 
sarily identical with the divine purpose. But it appears abundantly 
from the prophetic writings, that this view of God’s purpose does not 
prevent the preaching of repentance, and the promise of divine 
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mercy. The parallelism between the conditions of Israel in the 
times of Isaiah and Jesus is plain: at both periods the nation was 
unspiritual, — in the earlier it was addicted to idolatry and magic, in 
the later it was in bondage to religious traditions and ordinances ; 
in both there was religious formalism. 

These words are applied by Jesus to his disciples in Mark viii. 18, 
and in a general way in John ix. 39. 


MATT. xiii. 32; MARK iv. 32; LUKE xiii. 19: DAN. iv. 9 (12). 


Aram. “In its branches lodged the birds of 
heaven.” 

Sept. “In it the birds of heaven built their nests.” 

LTheodotion. ‘In its branches dwelt the birds of 
heaven.” 

Matt. “The birds of heaven come and lodge in its 
branches.” 

Mark. ‘The birds of heaven can lodge under its 
shelter.” | 

Luke. ‘The birds of heaven lodged in its branches.” 


An adoption of part of the description of the great tree in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream. The citation is after the Aramaic original, or a 
more modern Aramaic version identical in meaning with the original. 
Mark’s “shelter ’’ comes from the preceding clause of Daniel. 


Text. — The partial verbal agreement of the evangelists with Sept., as in Td 
meTetva TOV obpavod, may be accidental, or may result from the familiarity of the . 
writers with the Sept. vocabulary. Theodotion also agrees with Matt. and Luke 
in év roi¢ KAddoe aitod ; but this, too, is probably undesigned. 


MATT. xiii. 35: Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 


f7eb. “1 will open my mouth [speak] in a parable, 
I will utter riddles out of the olden times.” 
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Sept. “I will open my mouth in parables, I will 
speak similitudes from the beginning.” 

Matt. “1 will open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter hidden things from the foundation [of the 
world].” 


Ps. Ixxviii, 2: DION MTT AyIIE +a IwI ANAaY 
Sept.: "Avoigw év mapaodaig to ordua pov, PbéySouut mpoBAjuarta an’ apxie. 
Matt.: ’Avoigw év mapaBodaic td otéua pov, épevSouat kexpvupéva ard KaTapoAje. 


The psalmist declares that his purpose in composing this psalm is 
to draw instruction from the early history of Israel, the “olden times” 
(which, he says, he had by tradition from the fathers) ; and this he 
accordingly proceeds to do, giving an outline of the dealings of God 
with the people, from the exodus to David, “that they might not be 
as their fathers, a stubborn and rebellious generation.” The words 
_mashal (properly “ similitude”) and Aida (“riddle”) are used with 
large latitude in the Old Testament, of parables, proverbs, apothems, 
and, as here, of any didactic poetical piece in which there may be 
nothing of a properly gnomic or parabolic character. Between the 
form of instruction employed by the psalmist, and the parables of 
Jesus referred to in Matt. xiii., there is very little resemblance ; the 
psalmist’s meaning not being conveyed by similitudes, but by his- 
torical statements whose meaning lies on the surface. Matthew, 
taking the word “ parables” from the Septuagint (the plural is found 
in the Vatican and the Alexandrian, the singular in the Sinaitic), 
regards the psalm as furnishing the type of the distinctive peculiarity 
of Jesus’ teaching. 


Text.— For wv and nvN (for which there are no exact correspondents in 
Greek), Sept. uses the reasonably accurate zapaGoAaic and xpo3Anuata, which, 
however, must be interpreted by the context. The plur. tapa3udAaic, where Heb. 
has sing., is free translation, or takes Sw as collective ; az’ apyjc, “from the 
beginning,” is a not quite exact rendering of DIP *31, “from days of old.” 
Matt. agrees with Sept. in the first clause, but differs in the second; Kexpuupéva 
is a possible rendering of NTN, though not here appropriate; dd xataBoAje is 
similar to dz’ dpx%c, but departs farther from the sense of the original, —it is not 
the foundation of the world that the psalmist has in mind, but the early times 
of Israelitish history. These peculiarities of Matthew’s text arc most easily 
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explained as coming from the common Aramaic version. Tischendorf, 8th ed., © 
writes the introductory formula: “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet Isaiah,” with 8 *, 1, 13, 33 a7. ; Westcott and Hort omit “Isaiah,” 
with 8» BCD ad. 


MATT. xv. 4, xix. 19; MARK vii. Io, x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; EPH. vi. 2, 3: 
Exop. xx. 12; DEUT. v. 16. 


“ Honor thy father and thy mother ;” and Eph. adds 
(after Deut.), ‘that it may be well with thee, and that 
thou mayest live long on.the earth” (07, land). 


Deut. v.16: (IWS VIP TTI MWY PY WD PONY) TIey 732 
IW WD. FP 30 RDP 2; 
Sept.: Tiwa tov rarépa cov kal tiv pntépa cov ov tpdrov éveteiAatd oot Kipuog 6 
G26¢ cov, iva eb cot yévytat, Kal iva paKkpoxpoviog yévy ent THE yiS. 
Eph.: Tia tov marépa cov Kal tiv pntépa [ytig éotiv évtoAn mpotn év éray- 
yedia], iva eb oor yévntat Kal Eon pakpoxpoviog éxi THe yii¢. 


Ephesians is after the Septuagint, which in the last clause inverts 
the order of the Hebrew expressions, from manuscript difference, or 
through inadvertence. The Gospel citations may be from Exodus 
or from Deuteronomy ; and, on account of the simplicity of the pas- 
sage, there would be little room for difference between the Hebrew, 
Septuagint, and Aramaic. 


Text.—In the N.T. passages, there is great diversity in the insertion and 
omission of the possessive oov after marépa and pyrtépa, which is best-referred to 
the freedom of the individual writers. The éoy of Eph., instead of Sept. yévg, is 
also a freedom of quotation. 


MATT. xv. 4; MARK vii. Io: Exon. xxi. 17. 


ffeb. ‘‘ He that curses his father or his mother shall 
surely be put to death.” 

Sept. (xxi. 16). ‘He that speaks evil of his father 
or his mother shall surely die.” 
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Matt., Mark. “He that speaks evil of father or 
mother, let him surely die.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint agrees with the New Testament. 


Exod. xxi,17: NV Mid sey vax Ips 
Sept.: 'O kaxohoyév natépa abtov 7 pnrépa avtov TeAevtjcet Oavato. 
Matt.: 'O kaxohoyév rartépa 7 untépa Oavaty Tedevtdto, 


The first verb means originally, “to belittle, treat as contemptible,” 
and then, commonly, “to curse ;”’ the Septuagint takes it in a some- 
what milder sense (and so, possibly, the Aramaic version), which, 
however, makes the law harder. The imperative “let him die,” of 
the evangelists, is an easy modification, which may have come from 
the rendering of an Aramaic imperfect into Greek. The omission 
of the possessive pronoun before “father” and “ mother” is for 
brevity. It is not clear whether this quotation is from the Septuagint 
or the Aramaic. 


Text. — Sept. read Kal, HW", instead of our Hofal, 1: the latter is sup- 
ported by the other versions. In Sept., the order of the Heb. verses 16, 17 1s 
reversed; and this gives a better connection of thought. 


MATT. xv. 8, 9; MARK vii. 6, 7: ISA. xxix. 13. 


ffeb. “‘ Because this people draw near to me with 
their mouths and honor me with their lips, and keep 
their hearts far from me, and their fear of me is a com- 
mandment of men that is learned, therefore . . .” 

Sept. “This people draw near to me with their 
mouths and honor me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me; but‘in vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing ordinances of men and teachings.” 

Matt., Mark. ‘This people honor me with their lips, 
but their hearts are far from me; but in vain do they 
worship me, teaching as teachings ordinances of men.” 
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Alex. and Siz. Sept. “This people draw near to 
me, honor me with their lips,” etc. 


Zsa. xxix. 13: “3397 PN) 137) "39732 HDI Vaz MA DY Wadd jy 
IBID OWI MD “NR ONT TM 
Sept.: "Eyyifer uot 6 Aadg ovtog év TH oTouate avTod, kal év Toig YeiAeow abtav 
tyuaoi ue, 7 Oé Kapdia abtov TOppw anéxet Gr’ Euod* party d& o&BovTai pe diWaoKovTEs 
évraduara avoparuv Kal dWackuAiac, 
Matt.: 'O radg obtog tog yeideciv we tid, 7 6é Kapdia abtav Toppw aréyer ar’ 
éuod’ parnv ds o€Bovrai pe, SidaoKovteg didacKkadiag évtuAuata avipuTwr, 


The Septuagint, omitting the “ because” (either having a different 
text or translating freely), makes our verse an independent sentence, 
instead of the protasis to the following (introduced by “therefore ”’) ; 
the “are far,” instead of “keep far,” is from a different vowel-point- 
ing of the Hebrew; “in vain,” instead of “is,” represents a differ- 
ence in the Hebrew consonants, and so also perhaps “ they worship,” 
instead of “ their fear” (07, worship), and the participle “teaching ;” 
or the Septuagint, reading: “their worship of me is ordinances of 
men, teachings,” may simply have smoothed this into : “ they worship 
me, teaching ordinances of men and teachings.” Matthew follows 
the Septuagint, with some variations: he omits the clause “draw 
near to me with their mouths,” as superfluous ; and he transposes the 
noun “teachings” (perhaps so as to bring it near the cognate verb), 
and reads: “teaching teachings, ordinances of men.” Possibly this 
second change is after the oral Aramaic version, which would give 
the words in the Hebrew order; or the whole quotation may be after 
the Aramaic, this latter following the Septuagint closely. 

Isaiah, having predicted the overthrow of Jerusalem (Ariel), and 
denounced the spiritual blindness of the people, begins with verse 13 
a new discourse, in which Yahwe declares, that, in consequence of 
their superficiality and outwardness of worship, he will do a marvellous 
work. The fault of the people of Judah was careless reliance on the 
religious and political instructions of men who were accounted wise, 
and failure to look conscientiously into the teaching of Yahwe through 
the prophet. Assyria was threatening them (the date seems to be 
near the invasion of Sennacherib, B.C. 701) ; but they were disposed 
to rely on Egypt, rather than-on Yahwe. In him they had no real 
trust, and they offered him no real reverence: their “fear” of him 
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was a mechanical feeling, resting on rules of worship (offerings and 
festivals), which they had learned from men (presumably the priests : 
the reference is to the regular ritual service, which is thus charac- 
terized as of human origin ; compare Isa. i. 11-14). To break down 
this outward, hypocritical mode of religious worship, Yahwe would 
do a “ marvellous thing,’ — he would cause the wisdom of their wise 
men to perish (verse 14), he would smite them with blindness, and 
demonstrate their folly by the result. 

The traditionalists (scribes and Pharisees), to whom Jesus speaks, 
were open to the same charge as Isaiah’s contemporaries: their 
reverence for the oral tradition had blinded them to the deeper, spir- 
itual meaning of the law. Jesus, like Isaiah, attacks the men and 
the opinions that were held in highest regard by the people in his 
day. 


Text. — There is no manuscript variation in the Heb.; but some Jewish writ- 
ings (Targum, Aben Ezra) have &), “harass,” instead of WJ), “draw near;” 
the latter reading is assured by the parallel 335, “honor,” and the contrasted 
pm, “keep far from.” Instead of ‘11, “and is,” Sept. read WM, “and in 
vain,” which is without support from the context; between Masoretic pN%, 
“kept [ov, held] far off,” and Sept. pm), “is far off,” there is little to choose, 
but the former agrees better with the preceding active verbs. Of the last clause 
of Sept. an explanation is offered above. Another proposed explanation (Bohl) 
is, that diddoxovres and diackadiac form a duplet, the latter being rendering of 
m0, perhaps read as plural, and the former of the same word pointed as 
Piel; but this seems less natural than the explanation suggested above, of a 
free translation of the present Heb., which requires only the insertion of didac- 
xovrec. We need thus not even suppose that the Sept. read IS8'N, “they fear” 
(or, worship), instead of DMN, “their fear.” The transposition of didackadiac 
in Matt. may be the evangelist’s free disposition of the Sept. material, or it may 
have been suggested by an Aramaic version. 


MATT. xvi. 27; Rom. ii. 6; 2 T1M. iv. 14: PROV. xxiv. 12. 


FTeb. ‘‘ He requites man according to his work.” 
_ Sept. “Who renders to every man according to his 
works.” 
Matt. “ Shall render to each according to his doing.” 
Rom. “ Shall render.” 
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Tim. ‘The Lord will render to him according to his 
works.” 


Prov. xxiv. 12: IBD OW) Iw 

Sept.: “Og arodidwouw éExdoTw kata ta Epya abtod, 
Matt.: ’Anodacet ExdoTw Kata THY Tpaswv avtod, 
Rom.: ’Anodaoe éxaotw xata-Ta épya avrov, 
Tim.: ’Anodaoet ait@ 6 Kkbpiog Kata Td épya avtod, 


Matthew follows the Aramaic ; Romans and Timothy, the Septua- 
gint. Matthew and Romans, like Proverbs, state generally an ethical 
attribute, — the former of the Son of man, the latter of God; Tim- 
othy makes the application to a particular case (Alexander the cop- 
persmith). 


Text.— For Heb. 1°Wi, Sept. has pres. drodidoow; N. T., fut. dmoddoet, —a 
mere variation of the temporal point of view; éxuorw, “to each, every one,” is 
a permissible rendering of pn, “to man,” or “to a man;” the flur. épya, 
“works,” is a free translation of the Heb. sing., for which Matt., after the Ara- 
maic version, has mpdgcv. 


MATT. xviii. 16; JOHN viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1: DEUT. xix. 15. 


Heb. “ By the assertion of two witnesses or of three 
witnesses a thing shall be established.” 


The Septuagint has “every word” (7, thing), the “every” being 
mere fuller expression of the thought; and so Corinthians, with 
omission of the second “ witnesses.”” Matthew gives the telic form 
to the sentence: “that . . . every word [or, thing] may be estab- 
lished.” John gives a condensed paraphrase: “the testimony of 
two men is true.” The free verbal modification of this familiar 
expression by the New-Testament writers is natural. 


_ Deut. xix. 15: III Dp oy nwow ra-dy ix omy aw sa-by 
Sept.: "Ent orépatoc dbo papripwy kat ext orduatoc tpiav paptipwy orhoerat Trav 
onua. 
Matt.: "Iva ént oroparog dbo papripwr 7 tpiav orab_ nav pia. 
Fohn: ‘Ort db0 GvOparwv h uaprupia GAnbje sori. 
Cor.: ‘Eni otéuatog dio wapripwr Kal rpiiv crabqoerat rav pia. 
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The Jewish law of legal testimony is applied, in Matthew, to mis- 
understandings between two men; in Corinthians, to the settling of 
disputed words and things in Paul’s controversy with the church at 
Corinth ; in John, to the establishment of the truthfulness of Jesus 
by the testimony of himself and the Father. 


Text. — The second ‘p-y of the Heb. is omitted in three manuscripts of K. 
and three of De R., in Vulg., both Arab. texts of Saadia, and one manuscript 
of the Targum, and so Matt. and Cor. Sept. differs from Heb. only in writ- 
ing «ai for 18, and inserting wav; Vat. has act. orjoerat, and Alex. pass. otué7- 
oetat, substantially identical. The latter reading is found in Cor., from which 
Alex. may have taken it. Cor. (for brevity) omits the second én? orduato¢ and 
the second papripwr. So also Matt., which, however, has 7 (like the Heb.), and 
writes o7a67, in accordance with the telic form of its sentence. 
reason for amending our Heb. text. But the N. T. rendering may represent a 
text slightly different from ours, as given in an oral Aramaic version (omission 
of one *3-5y). 








There is no 





MATT. xix. 4; MARK x. 6: GEN. i. 27, v. 2. 


Heb. ‘Male and female he created them.” 
Greek. “‘ Made them male and female.” 


Gen. i. 27: ODS NIB APH VWs 
Greek: “Apoev kat OnAv éroinoev adrodc. 


The New Testament follows the Septuagint, or an Aramaic text 
identical with the Septuagint. 


MATT. xix. 5; MARK x. 7, 8; 1 Cor. vi. 16; EPH. v. 31: GEN. ii. 24. 


Heb. ‘Therefore a man shall leave his father and his 
mother and cleave to his wife, and they shall become 


one flesh.” ; 
Sept. “Therefore a man . . . and the two shall be- 


come one flesh.” 


So Matthew and Ephesians. Mark omits, “and cleave to his 
wife.” Corinthians has only the last clause, “the two shall become 
one flesh.” 
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Gen. ii. 24: WHIP YD) WRI PIN waxy vane wees p2-dy 
HS 

Sept.: “Evexev tobrov katadeiper avOpwrog tov matépa aitod kal tiv untépa Kal 

MpooKoAAnOjoeTat mpd¢ THY yuvaika aitov Kai Ecovtat oi dio Eig OdpKa pia, 

Matt.: “Evexa . . . matépa [omits aitod] . . . KoAAnO@qoetat TH yvvati. 

Eph.: ’Avti tobrov . . . marépa [omits avtov]. 

Mark omits as above. 

Cor.: "Eoovrat oi dio ei¢ capa piav, 


Text. — No variation in Heb. manuscripts. The addition “the two” is found 
in Sept, Sam., Pesh. Syr., Vulg., Philo, and the Palestinian Targum (Pseudo- 
Jonathan). It is difficult to decide between the two readings; but on general 
grounds the preference is to be given to the shorter, to which consideration may 
be added the possibility that the addition in this case was suggested by its 
occurrence in the following verse. ——The differences of rendering in the 
N. T. passages are unimportant: they are the natural variations that arise in 
the use of a familiar passage. 


MATT. xix. 7; MARK x. 4: DEUT. xxiv. I. 


ffeb. {lf a man marries a wife, and she does not 
please him because he finds something hateful in her], 
and he writes her a bill of divorce, and puts it into 
her hands, and sends her away from his house, [then 
if she marries again, and her second husband divorces 
her or dies, the first husband may not take her again 
as wife].” 


The middle clause is quoted in the Gospels. 


Matt. ‘‘\Why, then, did Moses command to give a 
bill of divorce, and put her away ?” 

Mark. ‘What did Moses command you? And they 
said, Moses allowed to write a bill of divorce and put 
her away.” 


The term for “bill of divorce” is the same as in the Septuagint ; 
the expression for “put away” is different from that of the Septuagint. 
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In Deuteronomy the right of a man to divorce his wife is not 
ordained, but is assumed as an existing custom ; and the provision 
against a re-marriage of the divorced parties is intended to restrain 
heedlessness. The Pharisees therefore say that divorce was “allowed.” 
The interpretation of the expression “something hateful ” was the 
subject of the famous controversy between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai (Matt. xix. 3; Mark x. 2) ; the former holding it to mean 
any thing disagreeable, the latter restricting it to the gravest offence. 
Probably custom among the Israelites in early times allowed very 
great liberty to the husband, but the tendency was to a stricter and 
stricter interpretation. See Matt. xix. 9; Mark x. 11, 12, and 
remarks on Matt. v. 31. 


Text.— Mark has (3Aiov axooraciov ypdyat, as Sept.; Matthew. unites the 
two clauses with doiva. Instead of Sept. éSarooréAAev, “send away,” the evan- 
gelists have dzodvoat, “loose, set free;” the former is nearer to the Heb. The 
Athenian term for divorce was dronéuretv, “send away ;” Heb., ANID Wd 3d, 
“to write a bill of divorce;” now (Piel), “to put away, divorce.” The Targum 
on Deut. uses the expression 1W5, “send away, set free,” of which droAica 
may be a translation. 


MATT. xix. 18,19; MARK x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; ROM. vii. 7, xiii. 9; 
EPH. vi. I-3 (compare iv. 25-32); COL. iii. 20 (compare verses 5, 9); 
JxKSs i. IT. 


These and similar references to the Decalogue call for no exeget- 
ical remark. (Compare on Matt. v. 21 ff.) The order in which the 
commands are cited varies: in the negative commands, Matthew and 
Mark agree with Exod. xx. (putting “Do not kill” first), Luke and 
Romans slightly change the order. Instead of “Thou shalt not covet,” 
Mark has “Do not defraud” (a related idea, perhaps with reference 
to Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14: in the latter place, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint has the verb dmoorepeiv, as Mark). For the explanation. 
of these differences of order, and citations outside of the Decalogue, 
it seems unnecessary to call in a different version from the Greek, or 
a difference in the rabbinical order of citation: there being no logi- 
cal rule of order, variations in quotation might arise from various 
sources. Matthew adds the precept, Lev. xix. 18: ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” which Paul, in Rom. xiii. 9, appends to his 
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list, as including all precepts. The relation of these quotations in the 
Gospels to the tradition on which the latter rest is a question that 
cannot be discussed here. ) 


MATT. xix. 26; MARK x. 27; LUKE i. 37: GEN. xviii. 14. 


‘ 


Fleb, “Is any thing too hard for Yahwe ?” 

Sept. ‘Shall any thing be [axother reading, Is any 
thing] impossible with the Lord?” 

Matt. “ With God all things are possible.” 

Mark. “ All things are possible with God.” 


Gen. xviii. 14: V2 TMM KIDD 

Sept.: Mi advvaryncet mapa TH 0e@ pjua; 
Matt.: Mapa 0e6 navra dvvara, 

Mark: luvra dvvara rapt be, 

Luke: Oi« ddvvatjcet rapa tod Heov wav pia, 


This word of Jesus is perhaps rather a familiar or proverbial saying, 
derived in general from the Old Testament, than a direct quotation. 
In Luke occurs a similar expression, uttered by the angel Gabriel 
under circumstances almost identical with those of the Genesis pas- 
sage, and in form nearly the same with the Septuagint, differing from 
it as an affirmation differs from a question, and further in a noun-case 
(the word “God’’), wherein it agrees with the Hebrew. One is 
therefore inclined, in spite of grammatical difficulties, to translate : 
** Nothing shall be impossible with God,” which also suits the con- 
nection better than the classical rendering: “No word from God 
shall be void of power.” 


Text.—It seems necessary to understand the ddvvareiv of the Sept. in this 
place as meaning “to be impossible,” though in classic Greek the word signifies 
only “to be incapable, void of power,” and the possibility of a similar use in 
Luke must be admitted. Luke's tapa rod cod is exactly Heb. OTN, and 
may be regarded as a Ilebraism, as the form of his sentence is after the Heb. 
idiom. The reading “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is both in accordance with 
Luke’s usage, and suitable to the proverbial form of the saying (the other evan- 
gelists also have it). 
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MATT. xxi. 5; JOHN xii. 14, 15: ZECH. ix. 9. 


fleb. ‘Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, shout, 
daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, thy king comes to 
thee ; just and saved is he, meek and riding on an ass 
and on a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Sept. “ Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, herald 
forth, daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, the king comes 
to thee just and saving; he is meek and riding on an 
ass and a young foal.” 

Matt. ‘Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy 
king comes to thee, meek and riding on an ass and on 
a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Fohn. ‘Fear not, daughter of Zion. Behold, thy 


king comes, sitting on an ass’s colt.” 


Zech. ix.9: P" 2 NII 272 TI OWA -N3 yD pr¥-n2 Tk 
sMVNN-T2 WA Won-dy 3951 cay NAN pwn 
Sept.: Xaipe opddpa Sdyarep Liwv, knpvoce Ovyatep ‘lepovoadnu: idod 6 BactAede 
épxetal oor dikalog Kat owlwr, uvtog mpaic Kal émiBeBnKag éxi Vroliyiov Kal moAov 
véov, 
Matt.: Einarte ti Ovyatpi Ztav "Idod 6 Bacirete cov Epxetai oor mpaic Kal étBe- 
Bnkac ént bvov Kal Ext TOAOv vidv brovvyiov. 
Fohn: My goBod, Ovyatnp Xuwv~ idod 6 Baoidsic¢ cov Epxetat Kabquevoc ent moAOV 
évou, 


The “shout” of the Hebrew means “shout for joy ;”’ the Septua- 
gint “herald forth”? does not suit the connection so well. For the 
Hebrew passive. participle “saved,” which probably seemed to give 
no good sense, the Septuagint has “ saving,” an ascription of deliver- 
ing power to the theocratic king. Matthew’s “say ye” is perhaps a 
mere paraphrase of the opening clause, but more probably a render- 
ing, out of the Aramaic version, of the Hebrew for “shout,” taken 
as plural, in the sense “call, say;” and of the description of the 
king he quotes only the second part, relating to the riding on the 
young ass. In John the “fear not” is also a free rendering of 
rejoice’ (John is the freest of the evangelists in his Old-Testament 
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citations) ; and he likewise quotes only the last clause, substituting 
“sitting” for “riding.” ; 

The prophet, after announcing judgments on surrounding cities, 
speaks of the coming king under whom Israel shall be prosperous 
through the favor of God. The enemies of Israel at this time were 
the Philistines, Tyre and Sidon, Damascus, and the Greeks, from 
which we may probably infer that this chapter was written in the fifth 
or fourth century B.C. The nation, says the prophet, is to triumph 
over its enemies, wars are to cease, the king whom God will send will 
be righteous, the object of God’s saving care (“saved ;” so in verse 
16 God saves Israel, and compare Deut. xxxiii. 29), and peaceful ; 
the quiet, peaceful character of his reign is pictured by the statement 
that the animal which he shall ride shall be not the war-horse, but 
the ass, which kings and other great men were accustomed to use in 
times of peace. This temporal king of the prophet, who was to 
subdue the Greeks (verse 13), did not appear: on the contrary, Israel 
became the servant of the Greeks (we are not to look to the Macca- 
beans for the fulfilment of this prophecy, for it is obviously the near 
future that is spoken of). As is true of all the prophets, the author 
of this passage made the framework of his religious hopes out of the 
circumstances of his time, and embodied them in a sketch which 
was never literally realized. The realization of the spiritual elements 
of the prophetic announcement is found in Jesus of Nazareth: he is 
the righteous spiritual leader, whom God delivers and exalts, and 
he is the meek king of a kingdom of peace. His Messiahship 
appeared rather from his righteousness and meekness, and his rela- 
tion to God, than from a public entry into Jerusalem. Nor does 
the prophet intend here any special occasion, but refers merely 
to the ordinary mode of riding of a peaceful monarch. If Jesus 
purposely performed this entry, as a formal announcement of his 
Messiahship, he doubtless wished thereby to call attention to the 
peacefulness of his kingdom. 


Text. — Sept. cafwr is not an allowable rendering of YW): it is possibly from 
a different reading of the Heb. (Hifil, "wv, “saving”), but more probably an 
evasion of a supposed difficulty; tofiyiov seems to have been used in later 
Greek in the sense of “ass.” —— Matt.’s efmate ty @vyatpt Xv is probably after 
the Aramaic rendering of 1} (plur. instead of the sing. of the Heb. text), 
with {YS Nas indirect object after Sept. xjpvoce;.or it may be a loose para- 
phrase of the opening address. 
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MATT. xxi. 9, xxiii. 38; MARK xi. 9; LUKE xix. 38; JOHN xii. 13: Ps, 
. CXvili. 26. 


£1eb. ‘Blessed be he who comes in the name of 
Yahwe.” | 

Sept. ‘In the name of the Lord.” 

Matt. ‘| Hosanna to the son of David]; blessed 
be he who comes in the name of the Lord; [hosanna 
on high].” : 

Mark. [Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord; [blessed be the coming king- 
dom of our father David ].” 

Luke. ‘‘ Blessed be he who comes [the king] in the 
name of the Lord; [in heaven peace, and glory on 
high |.” 

Fohn. ‘“ [Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord, [and the king of Israel ].” 


Ps. cxviii. 26: MV OWS NAN 77 
Sept.: Ebdoynpuévoc 6 épxouevog év ovowate Kupiov. 
The New Testament is identical with the Septuagint. 


The rendering of the evangelists is identical with that of the 
Septuagint: the additions in the former are expansions of the Mes- 
sianic idea. The word “hosanna” (‘‘save’’) does not occur in the 
Old Testament, but is a proper emphatic formation from the shorter 
imperative hosa (hosha, from yasha) ; it is here taken from verse 
25 of the Psalm: “save, we implore.” | 

The psalm is a temple-hymn of thanks and praise on some great 
cccasion, apparently a festival or a dedication. As the worshippers 
approach the house, the temple-choir or the priest greets them with 
these words: “ Blessed be he who comes in the. name of Yahwe, we 
bless you from Yahwe’s house.” The words express a pious welcome 
to any servant of God who comes in his name, and are here (except 
in Matt. xxiii. 38) addressed by the people to Jesus, whom they 
greet as the Messiah. It does not appear that the psalm was regarded 
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as Messianic. In Matthew, Mark, and Luke the greeting of the mul- 
titude occurs during the public entry of Jesus; in John it appears 
to precede the entry.. In Matt. xxiii. 38, the expression is quoted by 
Jesus himself (in his lament over Jerusalem) as a welcome to the 
Messiah, which should be addressed to him by the people of Jerusa- 
lem when they next saw him. 


Text. —“ Hosanna” is 8) PWN, for which in the psalm stands 8) Ny"wIn. 


MATT. xxi. 13; MARK xi. 17; LUKE xix. 46: IsA. lvi. 7; JER. vii. 11. 


_ £1eb., [sa. “My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the peoples.” 

Fer. “ Has this house, on which my name is called, 
become in your eyes a den of robbers?” 


Septuagint, the same, except that in Jeremiah it has ‘ my house,” 
and inserts “there ”’ after “is called” (a duplet). 


Matt. ‘‘ My house shall be called a house of. prayer, 
but you make it a den of thieves.” 

Mark. ‘‘ My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all the nations, but you have made it a den of 
robbers.” 

Luke. ‘‘ And my house shall be a house of prayer, 
but you have made it a den of robbers.” 


Zsa. Wie7: D’BYN-23) NIP? NhaR-Ma 2 +2 

Sept.: ‘0 yap oikdg pov oikog npocevxic KAnOhoera muot Toic EOveow. 

Matt. : 'O oikd¢ pov oikog mpoceuxie KAnOjoerat, 

Mark: 'O oix6¢ pov oikog mpocevyxne KAnOjoerat maotv toic EOvEow, 

Luke: Kat éorat 6 oikd¢ pov oixoc mpocevxic. 

Jer. vii. 11: ODPPYI VI WW SPIAWE TD WIA mM ow Ayo 

Sept.: Mi orhdraov Agora 6 olk6¢ wou ob énixéxAntar Td ovoud pov én’ abt éxei 
évariov buav. 

Matt.: 'Yysi¢ 5é abtdv roveite oxqdaov Agora. 

Mark: 'Yyeig 6@ nexomnate aitov orqAaov Anorév, 

Luke: ‘Yyusic d& abtov éxowgoate ongdaov Anotov. 
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The Gospel citations are after the Septuagint, with various abridg- 
ments, and the changes necessary in order to give the Jeremiah pas- 
sage the form of a distinct charge against the Jews of the time. It 
is hardly possible to determine the original form of the citation. 
Mark alone has “ for all the nations:”” he may have added this for 
the sake of completeness, or Matthew and Luke may have omitted 
it, or Jesus may at different times have made the quotation in differ- 
ent forms. ‘The change of construction of Jeremiah’s words is due, 
probably, not to a different rendering in a Greek or an Aramaic 
version, but to the demand of the occasion: Jesus desired to say 
distinctly that the Jews were then guilty of this offence against the 
temple. 

In Isaiah the stress is laid on the “all nations,’”’ the fact that 
Yahwe’s temple is a place of prayer being assumed, and the assur- 
ance given that henceforth ‘sons of the foreigner,’’ as well as Israel- 
ites, shall share in Yahwe’s service and blessing: in the Gospel, the 
contrast is made between the proper use of the temple, and the un- 
worthy use to which it was put by the money-changers. Jeremiah is 
denouncing the superstitious and degrading trust of the Jews in the 
temple and its service, despite the vile crimes of which they were 
guilty. Standing in the temple-gate, he said to the worshippers who 
thronged in: “As long as you continue your shameless stealing, 
lying, oppression, and murder, it is a lie to call this building the tem- 
ple of Yahwe: do you not look on it as a .den of robbers? I also, 
behold, I see it, saith Yahwe.’”’ The same superstitious reverence for 
the temple-building existed among the later Jews ; and the same rob- 
bery was practised by the traders, under the pretence of care for the 
convenience of worshippers. 


Text. — Sept. éx’ aité and -éxei in Jer. seem to be renderings of the same 
Heb. word, roy, one of them taken from the margin into the text. The three 
different forms of the verb zoveiv used by the evangelists are due to freeness of 
citation. Luke gives an abridgment of the Isaiah passage. 


MATT. xxi. 16: PS. viii. 3. 


Feb. “Out of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast founded strength.” 
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Sept. “Out of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast prepared praise.” 
Matt. The same. 


Ps. viii. 3: iy BIE. OPI oO ip von 
Sept.: Ex oréuatog vatiwy Kal Onaalorvtwr Katnptiow aivov. 
Matt.: "Ex otéparoe variov Kai OnAavovtwr Kkatnptiow aivoy, 


Matthew follows the Septuagint, whose translation, though a possi- 
ble one of the separate Hebrew words, is here not exact. From the 
context it is evident that the Psalmist means strength, and not praise : 
Yahwe manifests his power in employing feeble things, such as young 
children, to quell his enemies. In the Gospel the quotation is applied 
to the children whose salutation of Jesus as the Messiah aroused the 
indignation of the scribes; and the meaning which Jesus puts into 
the words is substantially the same as that of the Psalmist, — God had 
shown these children a truth that the learned men did not see, and 
had thereby made them instruments of praise and strength. 


Text.— Heb. 10° is “to found a building,” and figuratively, as here, to 
establish firmly any thing. Sept. xarapriCowa: is a fair rendering of ‘the Heb.; 
katapticey is properly “to restore a thing to its original condition,” and then, 
in later Greek, in the middle, as here, “to prepare;” the sense “to perfect” 
occurs in the New Testament, but does not suit this passage so well. Heb. 7}, 
commonly “strength,” is used also of expressions of praise of the glory of 
God, as in Ps. xxix. 1, and is rendered in Sept. by dda there and Ps. Ixviii. 35 
(34), Isa. xii. 2; but in our passage the context requires the meaning “strength.” 
The Sept. rendering was smoother, perhaps, to Greek ears, than the literal 
translation (Bohl). The Targ. here has NJW\Y, “strength;” and the Pesh., 
RAMAWN, “ praise.” 


MATT. xxi. 33; MARK xii. 2; LUKE xx. 9: ISA. v. I, 2. 


fleb. ‘My friend had a vineyard on a fertile hill, 
and he digged it and cleared it of stones, and planted 
it with choice vines, and built a tower i" the midst of 
it, and also hewed out a wine-vat in it.” 

Sept. “My beloved had a vineyard on a hill i in a fer- 
tile place, and I surrounded it with a hedge and fenced 
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it, and planted a Sorek vine, and built a tower in 
the annus of it, and hewed in it a place in front of the 
wine-vat.” 

Matt. ‘There was a householder who planted a 
vineyard, and surrounded it with a hedge, and hewed 
a wine-vat in it, and built a tower.” 

Mark. *‘ A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged an undervat, and built a tower.” 

Luke. ‘“ A man planted a vineyard.” 


Isa. v. 2, Sept.: Ppaypyov mepébnna kal éxapakwoa Kal épbtevoa dunedov Zapne, 
kal Wkodounoa ripyov év péow aitod Kal TpoARvLov Opvga év aiTO. 

Matt.: ’Egirevoey duredova kal opaypov ait@ mepiédynkev kal dpviev év aito 
Anvov Kat Oxodounosv Tipyov. 

Mark: ’Aurehova édbtevoev kul mepéOnnev gpayudv Kal Gpvgev troAgviov kal 
wKodounoEev TUpyoV, 

Luke: ’Edbtevoev duredova, 


The terms in the parable are taken from the Septuagint, except 
that for the “ante-wine-vat”’ of the latter, Matthew has “ wine-vat,” 
as the Hebrew; and Mark, “ undervat.” Luke takes only two words. 
The wording differs from the Hebrew, only in having “ planted” for 
“had,” and “hedged” instead of “ digged.” 


Text.— The Sept. gpayydv “repebnxa, “hedged,” and éxapaxwoa, “fenced” 
(where our Heb. has pry, “ digged,” and po, “ stoned ”’), may rest on a different 
text from ours, or may give the current understanding of our text-words. The 
three terms A7vév (Matt.), dmoAjviov (Mark), and mpoAgvov (Sept.), are all possi- 
ble renderings of Heb. 3p”, which means either the vessel in which the grapes 
are pressed (winepress), or that in which the expressed juice is received (wine- 
vat); Anvoc is the press, mpoAfrioy is the vat in front of the press, and bTOAnVIOV 
is the vat under it. The difference between Matt. and Mark comes from the 
freedom used in citing in such passages as this. It is to be supposed that 
the parable was spoken in Aramaic, and the Greek rendering taken here from 
Sept. 


MATT. xxi. 42; MARK xii. 10, 11; LUKE xx. 17; ACTS Vi. 11; 
1 PET. ii. 7: Ps. cxviii. 22, 23. 


Heb. “The stone which the builders rejected has 
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become the head of the corner. From Yahwe is this; 
it is wonderful in our eyes.” 


So the Septuagint, and the New-Testament citations (except 
Acts), Luke and Peter giving only the first sentence (verse 22). 


Acts. ‘‘He is the stone which was set at naught 
by you builders, which has become the head of the 
corner.” : : 


Ps. cxvill. 22, 23: TNT MT AND 3733 wh MMA OT IND jas 
myyya ns2a2 en nN 

Sept.: Aidov bv dredoxivacar oi oixodouobvtec, obrog éyevhnOn exc kKEgaanv ywriac* 
mapa Kvpiov éyévero avtn, Kal éott Ouvpaoty év CpdadAporc judr. 

Matt., Mark, Luke, Pet.: Aidov év anedoxivacay of oikodouodvvtec, ottog éyevndn 
ei¢ Kepadyy ywriac, map Kupiov éyéveTo aitn, Kal ~otiv Pavpaoty év dgbaApoic Huar, 

Acts: Ovrég éotw 6 Aidog 6 éovbevndete bG' budv Tdv oiKoddpuwr, 6 yevouevog ei¢ 
kegaajy ywriac. 


In the psalm (which is post-exilian, belonging to the second tem- 
ple) it is Israel, which, rejected by the nations, is chosen by God to 
be his people, the bearer of his word, the corner-stone of the temple 
of truth: see verses 10-12, 18, 21. The new Israel was sorely 
harassed by enemies ; but the Psalmist clings with prophetic exalta- 
tion to the national consciousness of God’s special protection and — 
the nation’s high vocation. The figure of the corner-stone (that is, 
apparently, the topmost stone of the corner of the foundation) may 
have been suggested by some special ceremony, perhaps the foun- 
dation of the second temple: it is, however, so common and natural 
a one, that no special occasion is needed to account for it; see 
Isa. xxviii. 16. 

Though applied specifically to Israel in the psalm, the passage 
contains also the wider truth that God chooses_his people where he 
will, without regard to men’s judgment of them; and in the Gospels 
Jesus turns it against Israel. His declaration in the preceding para- 
ble, that the vineyard was to be given to other husbandmen, was 
understood by the scribes to mean that they were to be rejected as 
unworthy ; and he adds this quotation, that there may be no doubt of 
his meaning. In Matthew he expresses the rejection, not only of the 
scribes, as hypocritical formalists, but also of the whole nation (verse 
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43) ; he announces, in fact, the opening of the kingdom of God to 
the Gentiles. He adds also a word which involves a Messianic appli- 
cation of the passage: “ He that falls on this stone shall be broken to 
pieces,” etc. (Matt. xxi. 44; Luke xx. 18; and so 1 Pet. ii. 8, from 
Isa. viii. 14). In Acts and Peter it is applied directly to the Mes- 
siah ; as, indeed, the Messiah was the summing-up and embodiment 
of the spiritual traits and functions of Israel. 


MATT. xxii. 24; MARK xii. 19; LUKE xx. 28: DEUT. xxv. 5, 6. 


Fle); ‘When brothers dwell together, and one of 
them dies without children, the wife of the dead man 
shall not marry a stranger, out of the family. Her 
husband’s brother shall go in to her and marry her, 
and perform to her the duty of a husband’s brother ; 
and the firstborn son which she shall bear shall succeed 
to the name of his dead brother, so that his name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.” 

Sept. “When brothers . . . and marry her, and live 
with her; and the child which she shall bear shall be 
constituted [heir] from the name of the dead man, and 
his name,’ etc. 

Matt. “Moses said, If a man die without children, 
his brother shall marry [/terally, perform the duty of 
a husband’s brother towards] his wife, and raise up 
seed to his brother.” 

Mark. “Moses wrote unto us that, if a man’s 
brother died, and left a wife and left no child, his 
brother should take his wife, and raise up seed to 
his brother.” 

Luke. “ Moses wrote unto us that, if a man’s brother 
died, having a wife, and he were childless, his brother 
should take his wife, and raise up seed to his brother.” 
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Compressed free citation (by the Sadducees) of the law of the 
husband’s brother, — the levirate law (Hebrew, yadam ; Latin, /evir, 
“ husband’s brother’’). 


Text.— The Heb. technical expression 03°, “to act as yabam, or husband’s 
brother,” is rendered by émyauPpevew in Sept., Gen. xxviii. 8, but not here 
(where there was, perhaps, a different translator). Matt. alone uses this tech- 
nical Greek expression, no doubt after the current Aramaic version; Onkelos 
has 03°, as the Heb.; Mark and Luke have the more general expression “take.” 
The “raise up seed” is a paraphrase of verse 6 of Deuteronomy. 


MATT. xxii. 32; MARK xii. 26; ACTS vii. 32: Exob. iii. 6, 15. 


Fleb., Sept. ‘1 am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” 

Matt., Mark. “1 am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 

Acts. “1 am the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob,” after Exod. iil. 15: 
‘“Yahwe, the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob has sent me.” 


Exod, iii.6, 15: JPW TINY pny. “ay DATIIN TID pas Tdy a8 TON 
Ip. TN, poyr dy oF TY ODS “OX MT 
Sept.: "Ey@ elu 6 ded¢ tod matpdc cov, Oed¢ ‘ABpadu Kai Oed¢ "load Kali OEd¢ 
"laxo3. 1 Kipiog 6 bed tav matépwy buadv, Dede ‘ABpadu Kai Oed¢ ’loadK Kai Oed¢ 
"Tako. 
Matt., Mark: "Eyo eiuse 6 bed¢ "ABpadu Kai 6 Oed¢ "Ioadk Kal 6 ded¢ "lake. 
Acts: ’"Ey® 6 080¢ trav natépwr cov, 6 08d¢ ’ABpadu Kat ’loadk Kai ’laxa?s, 


In Exodus the designation of Yahwe as the God of the ancestors 
of Israel is intended to commend him and his message to the people. 
In the Gospel Jesus, leaving out of view this historical application, 
takes the designation as proof that the ancestors still lived ; since it is 
not supposable that God should describe himself by the name of the 
dead. ‘The emphasis is on the present “I am.” The meaning of 
the passage doubtless is : ‘I am the God who was worshipped by the 
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fathers in their lifetime,” and this would be true though they had 
utterly perished ; but Jesus apparently alludes to the deeper fact, that 
God, in honoring the fathers with his friendship, had given them a 
pledge of immortality. He further assumes that immortality involves 
resurrection. Stephen cites the passage, in his survey of the ancient 
history, as one step in God’s revelation of himself to Israel. 


Text.— The evangelists omit “the God of thy father,” as unnecessary. 
Mark otherwise agrees literally with Vat. Sept.; Matt. inserts the article before 
6ed¢ throughout (so Alex. before @ed¢ ’ABpadu), perhaps translating from the 
Aramaic version; Acts condenses. 


MATT. xxii. 37; MARK xii. 29, 30; LUKE x. 27: DEUT. vi. 4, 5. 


Ffeb. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Yahwe our God is one Yah- 
we, and thou shalt love Yahwe thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except “mind” for 
“heart”? (where the Alexandrian has “ heart’’). 


Matt. ‘With all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind.” 

Mark alone gives the two verses: “ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength.” 

Luke. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind.” 


Compare Mark xii. 32, 33. 


Deut. vi.4, §: PROS MY ms PII ANN MAP TY MT er pow 

:yqiep-9338 WII 7327-723 

Sept.: “Axove "lopana, xipwoc 6 bd¢ Hudv Kipwog el éoti* Kal dyarhaere Kbptov Tov 

edv cov é& bAne Th Svavoiag cov Kal && GAN THEO WuXTE cou Kai && dAne THe duvapuEeds 
cov, 
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Matt.: "Ayarhoetc xipiov tov Gedv cov év bAy Kapdia cov Kal év Ay TH Puy cov 
kal év 6Ay TH Stavoia cov. ' 

Mark: “Akove 'lopand, xipiog 6 bed¢ Qudv kbptog ei¢ éoriv, kat dyanjoetg Kipiov 
rov bedv cov &§ dAnc Kapdiag cov, kal & OAno Tho Wox7¢ cov Kal & 62n¢ THe dtavoiac 
cov kal && 6An¢ tie ioxboc cov. 

Luke: ’Ayarnoe xbpiov tov bedv cov é§ bAne Kapdiag cov Kai év bAy rH Wvy7H cov 
kal év 6Ay tH loxis cov Kai év bAy TH Oiavoig cov, 


The Hebrew has the three terms: “heart,’”? the whole mental 
nature (not the affections alone or especially) ; “soul,” the whole 
vital nature; and “ might.” For the first of these, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint employs the ordinary Greek word for ‘‘ heart ;” and the 
Vatican Septuagint, a word (danoza) frequently rendered “ mind,” 
a sufficiently correct translation of the Hebrew. The evangelists all 
have the two first words as the Hebrew, “ heart’ and “soul,” but vary 
as to the third. Luke gives two additional words, “strength” and 
“mind;” and so Mark, “mind” and “strength ;’’ Matthew gives 
only “ mind.” The original Gospel form seems to be given in Luke, 
who to the three terms of the Hebrew adds a fourth, “ mind,” taken 
from a Greek manuscript, where a scribe had inserted it in the text 
from the margin (a rendering of the first Hebrew term, here trans- 
lated “ heart”). Mark changes the order of the terms, and Mat- 
thew omits “strength” as unnecessary. The Greek word used for 
“strength” by the evangelists is different from that of the Septuagint, 
and comes either from some other Greek text, or as rendering of a 
current Aramaic version. 


Text.— The three Heb. terms are 225 25) , AN, for which Alex. Sept. has | 
xapdia, wux7, duvauec; Vat. Sept., for the first, duavoia; Luke, xapdia, px, toxic, 
diavoia; and Mark, the same in different order; Matt. omits /oyi¢. This last 
word may have been taken from some manuscript of the Sept., or may be a 
rendering from an Aramaic version. One Greek manuscript may have had 
kapdia, Wuxh, ioxi¢; another, dsavoia, wuxy7, oxic, —whence a scribe may have 
written kapdia, pux7, ioxic, davoia, 


MATT. xxii. 44; MARK xii. 36; LUKE xx. 42, 43; ACTS ii. 34, 353 
1 Cor. xv. 25, 27; HEB. i. 13: Ps. cx. 1, viii. 7 (6). 


FTeb. “‘ Yahwe said to my lord, Sit on my right hand 
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till I make thy enemies thy footstool” (/zeradly, the 
footstool of thy feet). 
Sept. “ The Lord said,” etc. 


So Luke, Acts, Hebrews. 


Matt., Mark. “Till I put thy enemies under thy 
feet.” 

Cor. ‘“ [He must reign] till he have put all his ene- 
mies under his feet ;” “he subjected all things under 
his feet.” 


See Mark xvi. 20; Luke xxii. 69; Eph. i. 20, 22, iv. 10; 1 Pet. 
lil. 22. 

The “under thy feet”? of Matthew, Mark, and Corinthians (“his 
feet”), instead of “the footstool of thy feet,” as the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, Luke, Acts, Hebrews, the Peshitto, and the Targum, is 
either a free rendering of the Greek or the Aramaic version, identical 
with the Hebrew, or it is after some version which read the Hebrew 
“under” instead of “ footstool,” or it is a blending of Ps. cx. 1 and 
Ps. viii. 7 (6): “Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 


Ps.cxot: Poy wt spr mvp cred aw ys) mT on; 

Sept.: Eimev 6 wipwoc TO wvpip ywov Kddov éx deSiav pov Ewe dv 00 Todc éExpov¢ 
cov broTOdLov TOV TOdwY cov, 

Matt., Mark: ‘Yroxatw tév rodév cov, 

Luke, Acts, Heb.: Eirev xipioc 7H kvpiw pov Kddov éx degcav pov Ewe av 0 Tove 
éyOcobc¢ cov bronédiov TOV TodHY COV, 

Cor.: ‘Yxd tov¢g rédac aitod. 


The psalm is an address to a king whose capital was Jerusalem, 
announcing his coming victories over enemies, and his establishment 
in the dignity of priest. There is nothing on its face to indicate that 
it referred to any other person than the one addressed, or that this 
person was other than a contemporary of the poet; there is no such 
pointing to a coming man as in Isa. xi., Mic. v., and other prophetic 
passages: it is a present monarch to whom the psalmist speaks. 
The title makes David its author, and some expositors refer it to this 
or that occasion in David’s own life, as that described in 2 Sam vi. 
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(the bringing the ark to Jerusalem), or xii. 29 (victory over the 
Ammonites), or some other. But it is plain that, if David is its 
author, it cannot describe his career ; for the author distinguishes him- 
self from his hero, whom he calls “ my lord.”’ Nor can it have been 
written in David’s time. ‘The direct recognition of a Jerusalem king 
as priest (verse 4) seems to suit only one period of Jewish history, 
namely, the Maccabean, when a Levitical dynasty sat on the throne. 
Who the prince here referred to is, can hardly be determined with 
certainty ; we might think of Simon, Jonathan, Hyrcanus I., or Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.'' In celebrating the priest-king, the psalmist affirms 
Israel to be under the protection and guidance of God. Till his 
enemies are conquered, the king is to sit at Yahwe’s right hand, to 
be, for the time, co-regent with him. This is a representation similar 
to that of Ps. ii., where a king of Judah is declared to be the son of 
Yahwe. ‘The king, as the head of the chosen nation, was the repre- 
sentative of its relation to God. 

This psalm was regarded as Messianic by Jewish expositors up to 
the tenth century; and this is the view of the New Testament, where 
also (in the Gospels and Acts) it is ascribed to David : here “ David” 
cannot, as is sometimes the case, be understood as a vague name for 
the Book of Psalms, but must mean the individual man so called. 
As to the relation of New-Testament views (those of Jesus and the 
apostles) to the solution of critical questions, see the Introduction. 

In Acts, Corinthians, and Hebrews, this verse is quoted of Jesus as 
the Messiah. In Acts Peter, after defending the apostles against the 
charge of drunkenness, and affirming that it was by the Spirit of God 
that they spoke (in accordance with Joel iii.), goes on to make an 
argument for the Messiahship of Jesus from his resurrection: “ We 
are witnesses,” says he, “that this Jesus whom ye slew has risen from 
the dead, as David prophesied in Ps. xvi. ; and further David speaks 
of the Messiah as sitting on the right hand of God (he did not say 
it of himself, since he did not ascend into the heavens), and this is 
true of Jesus, who is therefore Lord (the ‘my Lord’ of Ps. cx.) and 
Christ (Messiah).” In Corinthians Paul, expounding the doctrine 
of the last things, declares that Christ’s kingdom, beginning with his 





? See the commentaries of Olshausen, Hitzig, and Delitzsch on this psalm, and on 
the general question of Maccabean psalms. Compare 1 Macc. xiv. 41, xiii. 42. 
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resurrection (verse 23, and so Ephesians), must last till he (God) 

has put all things under his (Christ’s) feet, and then he will deliver 

the kingdom to the Father. In Hebrews the passage is quoted as 

proving the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, in the writer’s 

development of the theme announced in verses 1-4 (our psalm-verse 

is also alluded to in verse 3). In the Gospels Jesus, after having 
answered certain catch-questions of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 

turns on them with this citation, and asks how, in this passage 

(assumed by them to be Messianic), David can call his own son 

(which they held the Messiah to be) lord. This they could not 
answer from their point of view, and were silenced: a son could not 
be greater than his father, the founder of the family greatness. Jesus 
meant hereby to suggest to them that the Messiah, as head of the 

spiritual kingdom of God, was greater than all his predecessors, what- 

ever the places they held in the history of the old Israel. Thus, by 
one stroke, he overthrew the current theory of the Messiah, and sub-” 
stituted a purer conception. ‘The Christ,” said the Jews, ‘ David’s 
son, must be like David, only less.” ‘The Christ,” said Jesus, 

“ David’s lord, is greater than David, but not in the sphere of polit- 

ical life and outward glory.” The truth that he thus enunciates is 
independent of the criticism and exegesis of the Psalm. 


Text.— ON) is found in the Psalms, only here and in xxxvi. But there is no 
practical difference between 11" ON), “oracular utterance of Yahwe,” and 
MT WS, “says Yahwe.” The troxdrw of Matt. and Mark, and the tmé of 
Cor., “under his feet,” may be a free interpretation of the Heb. and Sept.; or 
possibly for DK, “footstool,” they read NNN, “under;” or the expression bo 
kdTw Tov TOdGY may come from the Sept. of Ps. viii. 7. 


Matt. xxiv.; MARK xiii.; LUKE xvii., xxi. 


In the discourse or discourses given in these chapters occur a 
number of brief quotations from the Old Testament, of which the 
more important may be mentioned. 

1. Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Mark xiii. 14; Luke xxi. 20: from Dan. ix. 27: 
Heb, “ And on the wing of abominations shall come the desolator.” 
Sept. “ And on the temple shall be the abomination of desolations.” 
Matt. “The abomination of desolation standing in the holy place.” 
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Mark. “The abomination of desolation standing where it [ov, he] 
ought not.” Lwke. ‘When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation is at hand.’’ The expression of the 
evangelists, ‘abomination of desolation,” must have come from the 
Septuagint, either directly, or through an Aramaic version ; the sin- 
gular “desolation,” where the Septuagint has the plural, may be a free 
variation of the evangelical tradition or of the Aramaic, or may have 
been derived by the latter from the Hebrew. Verse 27 of Daniel is 
a description of the desecration of the temple in the time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes; the ‘‘ abominations” seem to be idols, borne on 
whose wing the desolator comes. ‘The Septuagint either took the 
Hebrew word for “wing” to mean “the wing, or extremity, of the 
temple ”’ (a sense hardly allowable here), or it had a different Hebrew 
word (possibly wip: for 433). The rendering in Mark: “where it 
ought not,” is periphrasis for “temple.” Luke abaudons the enig- 
matical form of the original, and speaks plainly of the historical 
event. The reference in the Gospels is to the destruction of the 
temple by the Romans, but it does not appear that the passage in 
Daniel is cited as a prophecy of this event. 


Dan. ix. 27: DDWA Op AID Sy 

Sept.: Kat ént 10 iepdv déAvypa tov épnudoewr. 

Matt.: Td BdéAvypya tH¢ Epjpaoews .. . éEotdc év TOW dyiv. 
Mark: To BdéAvypa tHe épnudoews EotnKdta Srov ov dei. 
Luke: "Hyytxev 7 éEpquwors. 


2. Matt. xxiv. 21; Mark xiii. 19: Luke xxi. 22, apparently a free 
citation from Dan. xii. 1. ed. “ And there shall be a time of dis- 
tress such as has not been from the time a nation first existed, up to 
the present time.” Sep¢. “From the time they came into existence, 
up to,” etc. Jatt. “From the beginning of the world.” ark. 
“From the beginning of the creation.” Zwke (more generally), 
“These are days of vengeance.” The reference in Daniel is to the 
persecution under Antiochus, and is here applied to the Roman siege. 
The expression in Luke, “that all things that are written may be 
fulfilled,” seems to refer to all the Old-Testament predictions of 
calamity. 

3- Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 25, 26. This. im- 
agery, the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the stars, the 
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shaking of the powers of heaven, is derived from such passages as 
Eccl. xii. 2; Dan. viii. 10; Joel iv. 16. 

4. Matt. xxiv. 30; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 27; and Matt. xxvi. 
64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69,— the coming of the Son of man 
in a cloud, from Dan. vii. 13: “With clouds of the heavens came 
one like a son of man.” This son of man, of the vision, is inter- 
preted by some, of Israel; by others, of the Messiah. See also Ps. 
Oxeas 


MATT. xxvi. 31; MARK xiv. 27: ZECH. xiii. 7. 


f7eb. ‘Smite thou the shepherd, and the sheep shall 
be scattered.” 

Vat. Sept. ‘Smite ye the shepherds, and draw out 
the sheep.” 

Alex. Sept. ‘Smite thou the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered.” 

Matt. ‘1 will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of 
the flock shall be scattered.” 

Mark. ‘‘1 will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered.” | 


Zech, xiii. 7: RIT Pym AYW-NS 3 

Sept.: Mlatdgare tude rowévac, kal éxonaoate 7a TpOBaTa, 

Matt.: Mlaragw tov roéva, kai dtackopriadyoovtat Ta TpOBata Th¢ Toiuvyc. 
Mark: Mlatééw tov nowéva, kal Ta Tpoapsta dtacxopmiobncovTal. 


The Vatican Septuagint, departing from the Hebrew, expresses 
the idea that the sheep are to be saved, and is not followed by the 
Gospels, which rather render the Aramaic version. Mark gives the 
simplest form of the citation, differing from the Hebrew only in chan- 
ing the imperative into a first person future. This alteration, it is 
probable, was not found in the Aramaic translation (which had no 
motive for such change), but was made by Jesus himself, in order to 
render into plain language the poetical expression of the prophet, and 
refer immediately to God what the latter assigns to the avenging 
sword. Matthew’s “sheep of the flock” is merely an expansion of 
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the original expression. ‘The character of the Alexandrian Septuagint 
makes it more likely that it followed Matthew, than that it is the 
source of the latter’s citation. 

In the new section beginning with verse 7, the prophet describes 
the purification of the people in exile. The opening words are an 
address by Yahwe to the sword, as God’s instrument. It is com- 
manded to awake against the shepherd, that is, the king, who is then 
further described as “the man that is my fellow,’ — the man who, as 
king or governor of Israel, stands especially near to God, and may 
be said to be associated with him in the government. Then it is 
added: “Smite the shepherd (the king, or ruler), that the sheep may 
be scattered, that the people may go into exile, whence, after they 
have been purified, they shall return, and Yahwe will say to them, It 
is my people, and they shall say, Yahwe is my God.”’ Compare the 
similar figure in Zech. xi. 7, 8, 15-17.' There is no reference here, 
in the prophet’s mind, to any shepherd but the contemporary ruler 
of Judah; but the parallelism between the situation here described 
and that which calls forth the quotation is exact, so far as the effect 
of the leader’s death is concerned : the leader dead, his followers are 
scattered. In another respect the situations differ: the governor of 
Judah, and his people, were smitten as a punishment for their sin ; 
and this was not the case with Jesus and his disciples. The intro- 
ductory expression, “for it is written,” seems to indicate here, as 
elsewhere, that the prophetic passage was regarded as a prediction of 
the Gospel event, that is, as Messianic. 


Text. — Vat. Sept. tatdgare supposes plur. 1311; éxonacare is perhaps render- 
ing of Hifil instead of Kal, or perhaps from another stem than }’19, for exam- 
ple, SIT or 17S. The masc. #71 refers to the fem, 1.1, a not uncommon 
variation of gender. 


MATT. xxvi. 38; MARK xiv. 34: Ps. xlii. 6 (5). 


feb. ‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 
Sept. ‘‘ Why art thou very sorrowful, O my soul ?” 





' From this similarity of representation, Zech. xiii. 7-9 is held by some critics to 
belong at the end of chapter xi. ¥ 
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Matt., Mark. ‘My soul is very sorrowful.” 


Ps. xiii. 6; (WO) “NMAWA-TD 
Sept.: “Iva ti mepidvroc ei, 7 Wy7. 
Matt., Mark: Miepidurog éorev 4 woxh pov. 


The words of the Gospel were uttered in Aramaic, but the Greek 
form is after the Septuagint. 


MATT. xxvii. 9, 10: ZECH. xi. 13. 


ffeb. “* And Yahwe said to me, Throw it to the pot- 
ter—a goodly price at which I am priced by them! 
And | took the thirty pieces of silver, and threw them 
into the house of Yahwe to the potter.” 

Vat. Sept. “And the Lord said to me, Drop them 
into the furnace, and I will see [ A/ex., and examine 
it] whether it is good metal, as I was tested for their 
sake. And I [ov, they] took the thirty pieces of 
silver, and threw them into the house of the Lord into 
the furnace.” 

Matt. ‘‘ And they took the thirty pieces of silver 
—the price of him who was priced, whom they priced 
on the part of the children of Israel —and gave them 
for the potter’s field, as the Lord commanded me.” 


Zech. xi.13: “AYP. WE APTI WB JevT-bs an ow OK MT IRN 
SWYT-O mr 2 ink Powe yan owow AMPK oMowD 
Sept.: Kat eime xipiog mpdc pé, xddeg abtode ei¢ 70 YwvevtHpiov, kal oKépouat ei 
doxiudv éoTiv, bv Tpdnov édoKiudoOyny bTép aitor, Kal éAaBov Tove TpLaKovTa Upyupori¢ 
kal évéBadov avtovde ei¢ TOY OiKOV KUpio” Eic TO YwVEVTHpLOV, 
Matt.: [Tore éxAnpodn 7d pndév cid "lepeuiov rod xpodgrov Aéyovtoc] Kat tAaBov 
Ta TpLaKoVTa apyipla, THY TYLRY TOD TETLUNUEVOD bv éTIUHOAYTO Grd vidy ’lopayA, Kai 
Edwxav adita sic TOva ypdv TOD Kepapéwe, Kaba ovvérasév pot KipLOC. 


For “ potter” in the Hebrew, we must probably read “ treasury ” 
(an emendation that involves a change of only one Hebrew letter), 
as in Peshitto-Syriac, and one Hebrew manuscript, and apparently 
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in the Targum, which has: “throw it into the temple to the chief 
officer,” that is, to the keeper of the treasury. This would be the 
natural place for money received in the service of Yahwe (see 1 
Kings xiv. 26; 2 Kings xvi. 8, xvili. 15, xxiv. 13), even though, as 
here, it was an unworthy price given in an unworthy spirit. The 
word rendered “ threw ” does not necessarily express contempt : it is 
used, for example, of casting one’s care or fortunes on God, as in 
Ps. lv. 23 (22). But, if contempt for the sum be here intended, 
it does not thence follow that Yahwe would disdain to receive it into 
his treasury. On the other hand, we know nothing from the Old 
Testament or from Jewish tradition of a potter in the temple ; and it 
seems improbable that such a man should have his workshop in the 
sacred enclosure. 

The Septuagint follows, with slight changes, our Hebrew text, but 
mistranslates it. “Furnace” (instead of “ potter’?) may represent 
a different text-word from ours ; or from the stem meaning “to shape, 
form, manufacture,” the translators may have drawn the sense, “ place 
of making,” and then, from the connection, since the testing of 
metals was supposed to be spoken of, “furnace.” “I will see” 
comes from a slightly different form of the word rendered “ goodly.” 
“Whether” is for the Hebrew article. “Good metal,” that is, 
“something tested, valuable,” may be the rendering of the Hebrew 
for “price,” or may point to a different word; so with the verb 
“tested.” The verbs “took” and “threw” (in the Hebrew, neces- 
sarily first person) may by their form be either first person or third ; 
the only reason for supposing the latter is that the evangelist so has 
it. The sense of the Septuagint seems to be: “Take the money, 
drop it into the furnace, and expose it to the test of fire, that I may 
see whether it is genuine or spurious; with like strictness they have 
tested what I have done for them,” that is, they have tried me by 
their disobedience and distrust. We should rather, indeed, expect 
the meaning: “Try the money by fire, that I may see if what I was 
valued at by them is genuine,” but the Greek will not bear this trans- 
lation. The rendering: “I will see if it can be tested how I was 
tested for their sake,” is possible, but yields no good sense. The 
Septuagint translators have entirely misconceived the passage. 

The evangelist differs from both the Septuagint and the Hebrew, 
and perhaps did not follow exactly any version, Greek or Aramaic. 
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The principal verbs, “took” and “gave,” are made third person 
plural, in order to point to the agency of the priests in the transac- 
tion (some Gospel manuscripts read “I gave,” which suggests the 
possibility that some may have had also “I took ;” but manuscript 
authority and the context are against both these readings) ; the Sep- 
tuagint, as is remarked above, admits of the same interpretation. 
In order, further, to bring out prominently the priests’ act (purchase 
of the field), Matthew quotes only the last part of the prophet’s 
verse, interposing the rest, however, parenthetically, with a free ren- 
dering. The first clause, “they took the thirty pieces of silver,” is 
given almost exactly in the Septuagint form. Then (passing over the 
parenthesis), instead of “threw them into the house of the Lord, 
to the potter,” he has, “gave them for the potter’s field.” The 
“‘ gave”? may be regarded as free rendering for “threw.” But whence 
does the evangelist get the “potter’s field”? It is not to be sup- 
posed that he inserted it in his quotation without some authority. 
Five Hebrew manuscripts here read, “the potter’s house” (perhaps 
after Jer. xviii. 2), and so, possibly, the oral Aramaic version may 
have read ; and, as the Hebrew and Aramaic term for “house” is used 
in a wide sense of any “place,” the Aramaic expression may have 
been here interpreted by Matthew to mean the “field,” as the place 
where the potter worked, this interpretation having been suggested 
by the transaction of Judas. The remainder of the Gospel passage 
is after an Aramaic version of the prophet’s exclamation : “ The good- 
liness of the price at which I am valued bythem!” The Aramaic 
probably ran: “the price of the honored one whom they valued 
from them ;” whence the evangelist: “the price of the priced whom 
they priced from [on the part of] the children of Israel.” Finally, 
“as the Lord commanded me,” is free rendering of the prophet’s 
opening words, “the Lord said to me.” Matthew may thus have 
followed generally an oral Aramaic version of his time, slightly modi- 
fying it to bring the words into more obvious connection with the 
priests’ purchase of the field. 

In our present Matthew-text, this quotation is said to be from 
Jeremiah. As the words now clearly stand in Zechariah, various 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to maintain the correctness 
of the reading “Jeremiah.” It has been suggested that the latter 
prophet stood first in the evangelist’s manuscript, and that his name 


»§ 
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here stands for the whole body of prophetic writings; but such a 
mode of citation is unexampled. Or, it is said that Zechariah writes 
in the spirit of Jeremiah; or, that this scene actually occurred in 
Jeremiah’s life (see Jer. xviii. 2, xix.), and was repeated by Zechariah, 
and that this fact was preserved by tradition, and here recorded by 
Matthew: this explanation, being on its face perfectly arbitrary and 
improbable, needs no refutation. On the other hand, it is not prob- 
able that the error arose from a mistake of memory in the evangelist, 
or from confusion of the Zechariah-passage with Jer. xvili., xix. It 
is more likely that it is a clerical error (though it must have got into 
the text early, since the present reading is supported by the mass of 
manuscripts and versions, but not the Peshitto): instead of the abbre- 
viation zriou, a scribe may have written z7zov, and so the latter may 
have been perpetuated. 

In Zech. xi., the prophet represents the (temporary) rejection and 
punishment of Israel, under the figure of a flock which is abandoned 
by its shepherd (namely, the prophet himself, standing in God’s 
place). Speaking and acting as the representative of Yahwe, he 
takes two shepherd-staves, to which he gives the symbolical names 
Favor (God’s covenant-favor towards the nation) and Bands (the 
brotherhood between Judah and Israel). Disgusted with the folly 
and unfaithfulness of the people, the prophet-shepherd breaks the 
staff Favor, to signify the breaking of the covenant; then goes to 
them, and asks for his wages. They cheerfully accept the dissolution 
of the relation between him and them, and pay him, for his services 
as shepherd, the contemptible sum of thirty pieces of silver. The 
prophet thus represents the slight estimation in which Israel held the 
instruction and guidance of Yahwe, their God. He is then directed 
to throw this sum (which is ironically called “a goodly price’’) into 
the temple, where it properly belonged as the nation’s payment to 
God. Next he breaks the brotherhood-staff Bands, and is com- 
manded to assume symbolically the character of a wicked ruler who 
shall scourge the land. The whole procedure represents Israel as 
religiously corrupt and apostate,-and our verse declares that Yahwe 
recognizes and accepts their rejection of him. 

In the Gospel, this passage is cited as having been fulfilled in the 
priests’ purchase of the potter’s field with the blood-money which 
Judas, in a fit of remorse, had returned. As we have seen, even . 
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taking the Hebrew text as it stands, there is no reference in it to such 
an event. The prophet, as representative of God, throws the money 
with which Israel dismissed God into the temple to the potter: in 
the Gospel, the priests, the representatives of the apostate Israel, buy 
the potter’s field with the money they had paid to the traitor Judas. 
In one sense, it was Judas, rather than the priests, who played the 
part of the prophet’s Israel: they, in paying a price for the life of 
Jesus, were, as far as appears, not consciously valuing and rejecting 
God, but, on the contrary, were acting against Jesus as one whom 
they regarded as an enemy of God. The external resemblance 
between the two events consists merely in the terms “thirty pieces 
of silver,” and “ potter ;” and it is this that the evangelist seems to 
insist on. ‘There is, however, a deeper religious resemblance which 
he may have had in mind. The rejection of Jesus by the Jewish 
nation (represented by the priests’ hiring of Judas, though not by the 
purchase of the field) was a sign of their inability to comprehend 
the spirituality of the service of God; and so far they were in the 
same case with the ancient people. Zechariah’s symbolical act signi- 
fied that Israel cared little for God, that is, for his holiness: the 
priests, in taking measures to put Jesus out of the way, showed that 
they did not understand him, or that they valued their national tradi- 
tional opinions and their ecclesiastical position. more than spiritual 
truth. 


Text. — For V¥1, “potter,” Syr. and Ken. 530 have S\&, “treasury,” which 
gives a better sense. Instead of the second 131°, Ken. 590, 168*, 251 *, 30, 
De Ros. 2, have WYN N32, which, in an Aramaic version, Matt. perhaps had 
in mind; see Jer. xviii. 2.—— Sept. oxépouat, “I will see,” is rendering of 818 
(from 8), instead of I, “ goodliness ;” ef ddxyov is from the pointing VW? : 
dmep avTor is perhaps from pyn, “on their account,” instead of the text-word 
pmoyn. In Matt., Tyunv seems to be the rendering of an Aram. word intended 
to be the translation of Heb. 178, understood to mean “price;” teriunuévov 
is Aram. Vp" (as in the Peshitto) rendering of Heb. Wy instead of 1p"; ov 
represents Heb. WS; éryujoav70, “they valued,” third pers. plur. used imper- 
sonally, is perhaps, after the Aram., from Heb. third pers. sing. 1p", Pie/, “one 
valued;” dz vidv "Iopa7a is literal translation of Aram. and Heb. Oya ap ole) 
where our Heb. text has pm oy. Peshitto Syr. (in Matt.) renders: “the price 
of the honored one, which they stipulated on the part of the children of Israel,” 
making the relative pronoun refer to the price, which is nearer the Heb., but 
not allowed by our present Matthew-text; possibly such was the meaning of the 
‘Aram. Matthew-text. : 
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MATT. xxvii. 46; MARK xv. 34: PS. xxii. 2 (1). 


Heb. “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 


me?” 


So the Targum and Matthew and Mark. 


Sept. ““O God, my God, attend to me; why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 


The addition in the Septuagint is probably a duplet, the transla- 
tion of the second “my God” as = “to me.” 


Ps. xxii. 2: “una, 79 ON “Ds 

Sept.: 'O ded¢ 6 Oedg wou, mpooxec wou iva ti éyKatéunéc pe; 

Targum: YAPIW Tm Aw RDN 

Matt.: "EXwi thoi Agua caBaxiavei ; Geé pov Océ pov iva ti we Eyxatédurec ; 
Mark: ’Edwi éAwi Aaya oaBaxiavei ; 6 Geog wou [6 Bed¢ pov] eic Ti éyKaTéduTEl UE; 


It is the words of an Aramaic version (Targum) that Jesus here 
uses; they are nearly identical with the rendering in the existing 
Targum on the Psalms, which, however, is late (in its present form, 
not earlier than the seventh century of our era). It is probable, that, 
in the time of the Gospel history, oral quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment by Palestinian Jews were generally made from an Aramaic ver- 
sion: nothing else would have been natural, since Aramaic was the 
spoken language. Hebrew was little known, and Greek, though there 
was probably a general acquaintance with it among the Jews, was yet 
a foreign tongue. But in the New Testament, as it now stands, 
except in Matthew, the quotations are commonly from the Septua- 
gint ; for Greek was the common language of intercourse of the Jews, 
as of the other peoples of the Roman empire. Compare Luke 
Xxili. 46. 

Text.— Matt. and Mark have the regular Aram. form éAwi = ‘5x, though 
some manuscripts of the former read #Aéi, after Heb. (and Targ.) on, Jesus 
would naturally use the Aram., and not the Heb., though this latter may have 
been naturalized in Aram. as On, as the Peshitto has it in both Gospels. Aeué 
and Aaua give slightly different pronunciations of the Shwa in xn. In the 
Greek, neither evangelist agrees exactly with Sept.; each translates the Aram. 


by the Greek words that Sept. had made familiar. Sept. mpdoxe¢ wot seems to be 
rendering of “Sx, “to me,” = “attend to me.” 
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MARK. 


MARK ix. 48: ISA, Ixvi. 24. 


Feb. ‘Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall 
not be quenched.” 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Mark, except that the 
verbs are made present. Verses 44, 46, of Mark, identical with verse 
48, are omitted in the best manuscripts. 


Zsa. xvi. 24: TBD 8D wR) MpN XD OAyDIA 
Sept.: ‘0 yap oxdang abrav ob tedevtjoet kal TO mip abtav ob oBecdHoeTaL, 
Mark: 'O oxodAné abrav ob tedevta kal 7d rip ob oPévvvrat. 


In the prophet, the expression describes a burning heap of pu- 
trescent corpses, the bodies of those who had transgressed against 
Yahwe: in Mark, it figuratively represents the punishment of the 
next world. 
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LUKE. 
LUKE i. 17: MAL. lii. I, 23, 24 (iii. I, iv. 5, 6). 


Heb. “ And he shall prepare a way before me... . 
Behold, I send you Elijah the prophet, . . . and he 
shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to their fathers.” 

Sept. ‘And he shall prepare a way before me... . 
And behold, I send you Elijah the Tishbite, . . . who 
shall restore the heart of father to son, and the heart 
of a man to his neighbor.” 

Luke. “ And he [John] shall go before him [God] 
in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient [to 
walk| in the wisdom of the just, to make ready for 
the Lord a people prepared.” | 


Mal. iii. 1, 23, 24: TIN Me DDD Mow cae mI... Bd AMID: 
onias-2y oa 2) oa-by niae-29 aw... wn 
Sept.: Kal émiBréperat dddv mpd mpoodrov ov . . . Kal idod éy® arooréAdw byiv 
"Hiiav tov Oeositny . . . b¢ droxatactHoe: Kapdiav matpdc mpd¢ vidv Kal Kapdiav 
avépanov mpd¢ Tov nAnsiov abrod, 
Luke: Kat abro¢g mpoedeboerar évaoriov abtod tv mvetyate wal duvaper ’Heia, 
érlotpépar Kapdiag nmatépwv éxt téxva Kal dmeibeic tv gpovgjcer duxaiwy, éroywdoa 
kupiw Aadv Kareokevacuévor, 


The text of Luke (part of the angel Gabriel’s prediction to Zach- 
. ariah of the birth of John the Baptist) is after the Aramaic rather 
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than the Greek version ; it is a free adoption, with additions, of the 
Old-Testament expressions, and not a formal quotation. 

Malachi’s “messenger” (Mal. ili. 1) is here identified with his 
“Elijah” (Mal. iii. 23, 24, English Authorized Version iv. 5, 6), on 
which see above on Matt. xi. 10. The Jews took Malachi literally, 
and expected the coming of Elijah as forerunner of the Messiah. 


LUKE i. 46-55. 


The Song of Mary is made up almost entirely of Old-Testament 
expressions, taken chiefly from the Song of Hannah and the Psalms. 

Verse 46, “my soul magnifies the Lord.” 1 Sam. ii. 1. 

Verse 47, “my spirit has rejoiced in God my saviour.” 1 Sam. 
Hy Is 

Verse 48, “he has looked on the low estate of his handmaiden.” 
1Sam.i. 11. After the Septuagint. 

Verse 49, “holy is his name.” 1 Sam. ii. 2. 

Verse 50, “his mercy is unto generations and generations on them 
that fear him.” Ps. ciii. 17; Isa. li. 8. 

Verse 51, “scattered the proud.” 1 Sam. ii. 4. 

Verse 52, “put down princes, . .. exalted the lowly.” 1 Sam. 
i. 9, 62-Ps, exit. 7, 8. 

Verse 53, “filled the hungry ... sent the rich away empty.” 
I Sam. il. 5. 

Verse 54, “he has helped Israel his servant.”’ Isa. xli. 8-14. 


LUKE i. 68-79. 


Zachariah’s prophecy also is taken largely from the Psalms and the 
prophets. 

Verse 68, “ blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel,” Ps. cvi. 48, 
and often elsewhere ; “has visited and redeemed his people,’ fre- 
quent, as in Isa. xl.—Ixvi. 

Verse 69, the figure of the “horn” is common: see 2 Sam. xxii. 3 
(Ps. xviii. 3), Ps. cxxxii. 17. 

Verse 71, “salvation from enemies.” 2 Sam. xxii. 4 (Ps. xviii. 4), 
Ps, cvi. 10. 
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Verse 76, “‘go before the face of the Lord.” Mal. iii. 1. 

Verse 78, “the dayspring from on high.”’ Mal. iii. 20 (iv. 2). 

Verse 79, “them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death.” 
Isa. ix.’ 039; 


LUKE ii. 23, 24: Exon. xiii. 2, 12; LEV. xii. 8. 


Exod. xiii. 2: DIN-YD WE wi93-52 “Y-wAP 

Sept.: ‘Ayiacdv yo. wav mpwroroKov mpwroyevéc diavolyov masav uATpar, 
Luke: ldv dpoev dtavoiyov patpav aytov Td Kupiw KAnOnoerat. 

Lev. xii. 8: TT 93 IW IS DIA AW 

Sept.: Abo tpvyévac 7 dbo vooaods TEeptoTEepay, 

Luke: Zevdyo¢ tpvydvur, etc. 


Citation of the laws concerning the consecration of the first-born, 
and the offering of doves or pigeons. The Exodus-passage: ‘ Sanc- 
tify to me every first-born . . . ” is rendered freely: “Every... 
first-born shall be called holy to the Lord,” and the word “ male” 
is added from verse 12. The law from Leviticus is quoted after the 
Septuagint, except that for “two doves” Luke has “a pair of doves,” 
a variation for the sake of elegance. 


LUKE iv. 18, 19: ISA. 1xi. 1, 2. 


ffeb. ‘The spirit of the Lord Yahwe is upon me, 
because Yahwe has anointed me to announce good 
news to the meek, he has sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim release to the captives, 
and opening to the bound, to proclaim a year of grace 
from Yahwe.” | 

Sept. ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim release to captives, and recovery of sight 
to the blind, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” 
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Luke. ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to proclaim release to captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to release those 


who are crushed, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 


Zsa. xi. 1, 22 NIG OY, WAY MR MIT Nw prody AT FE HN 
yrMw Np? sDipHpa oMyOND WI onIw? NIP? ay aw) wan? 
mn 
Sept.: Iveta xvpiov én’ éué, ov eivexev éxptoé pe evayyedioacda nTwxoic, ané- 
oTaAKé pe lacacbat Tove ovvTEeTpiumévoug THY Kapdiav, Knpigat aixyar@To ddeciw Kal 
Tughoic avaBrepi, Kkadéoat éviav7dv Kupiov dexTOv, 
Luke: Uvebpa xvpiov én’ éué, ov eivexev éxpioév pe ebayyedioacbat rrwyxoic, ané- 
oTaAnév we knpvga aixpararore cdeot kal Tuddoic dvdBAeyuv, dmooreiAa Tepavopévove 
év agéoet, Knpv§at Eviavtov Kupiov SekTov, 


The Septuagint renders the Hebrew with tolerable exactness. 
“Poor” is equivalent to “meek,” according to the ethical contrast 
between “rich” and “ poor” which runs through the Old Testament 
(compare “poor in spirit,” Matt. v. 3, and “ poor,” Luke vi. 20) ; 
“heal” is equivalent to “bind up” (wounds) ; the “opening” of 
the Hebrew, taken by Septuagint to be “opening of eyes,” rather 
means, from the context, “opening of the prison” (so the English 
Authorized Version), and the “bound” are “ prisoners,” not “the 
blind” (though Kimchi and others agree with the Septuagint). 
The expression “acceptable year,” a year which God accepts as the 
proper time for the manifestation of his favor to his people, is not an 
exact rendering of the Hebrew “year of good-pleasure or favor,” 
when God will display his grace ; since, as the contrast with “ day of 
vengeance ’”’ in the next clause shows, the meaning is not “a year 
well-pleasing or acceptable to God,” but “a year in which he mani- 
fests his good-pleasure.”’ 

Luke follows the Septuagint word for word, with two exceptions: 
his term for the second “ proclaim” is different (being that which he 
and the Septuagint use for the first “ proclaim’); and he omits the 
clause “to heal the broken-hearted,” instead of which he inserts “ to 
release the crushed,” which he puts after, instead of before, the clause 
relating to the captives and blind. The inserted clause is identical 
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with the Septuagint of Isa. lviii. 6, with change of imperative. into 
infinitive. But how came it here? Luke evidently follows the Septu- 
agint ; and the error here came from a Septuagint scribe, who misread 
his Hebrew manuscript, or had a corrupt text. By the change of 
certain letters, the Hebrew of the clause omitted by Luke becomes 
the same with that of Isa. lviii. 6, and may have been similarly trans- 
lated by some Greek scribe in the margin of his copy of the Septua- 
gint. We may suppose that a Septuagint scribe by error of eye 
omitted the clause, “‘to heal the broken-hearted,” and that another, 
perceiving the omission, repaired it by the insertion of this new trans- 
lation, which, however, he introduced in the wrong place, either 
through inadvertence, or to avoid the juxtaposition of two similar 
words (it would have read literally : ‘he sent me to send the crushed 
into liberty”). Luke, or some later scribe of Luke’s Gospel, fol- 
lowed this erroneous Greek text. The change in the word for “ pro- 
claim” likewise comes from a Greek copyist of the Septuagint or 
the Gospel, or is a variation by the evangelist himself after the oral 
Aramaic version, which, like the Hebrew, would have had the two 
verbs the same. 

If Luke follows the Septuagint, the question what text Jesus read 
in the synagogue is of no consequence for the explanation of the 
quotation as it now stands. As to this question, we may regard it as 
certain that he did not read the Greek version (which was not used 
in the Palestinian synagogues by the Palestinian Jews), but either the 
Hebrew original or the Aramaic. From the fact that Aramaic was 
the vernacular of Jesus, as of all Palestine, it has been concluded 
that he read in this language, and that we must look to a popular 
Aramaic version of the day for the form of his words (Bohl). But 
there is no proof that a written Aramaic version existed at this time ; 
the targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, the first of which we know 
any thing, was not produced till about A.D. 150; and the targum of 
Jonathan on the Prophets, not till a century later. It is more proba- 
ble that the Hebrew text was read in the synagogues, and accompa- 
nied with translations and explanations in the vernacular. There is 
no great improbability in the supposition that Jesus understood 
Hebrew, though he was not versed in the rabbinical learning. Or, 
may it be that Luke gives only the general outline of the incident 
(sufficient for his Greek public), and that in fact the synagogue- 
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reader read the passage from Isaiah, and rendered it into Aramaic, 
after which Jesus gave his exposition? Luke, as a man farther 
removed than the other synoptics from Hebrew life, would have been 
less likely to take account of the difference of language ; and may 
have assumed, that, as Jesus expounded, he also read. Compare 
Acts xiii. 15, where, after the Scripture is read, Paul and Barnabas 
are invited to speak. Whether this suggestion will hold, or not, the 
probability remains, that it was not an Aramaic version that was read. 
(See the Introduction.) The prophet, speaking to the exiles in Baby- 
lon, declares that he is sent by God to announce their approaching 
release from captivity, and their restoration to Canaan in fulness of 
prosperity. Jesus, interpreting the words in the largest spiritual 
sense, adopts them, as expressing his own mission to free men from 
sin (so in Matt. xi. 4, 5; Luke vii. 22). 


Text.— For Heb. RD, “to call,” Sept. has first xypiga, and then xadécat, 
for the sake of variety; Luke has only the first (as an Aram. version also 
would render by the same word in both places). Instead of the Masoretic 
a5>93w99 wand caindw, “he has sent me to bind up the broken-hearted,” 
the Sept. copyist may have read, DIWIN OW)N now, “to set free the 
broken” (07, crushed), (as in Isa. lviii. 6). 


LUKE xii. 53. 


Picture of divided households, adopted from Mic. vii. 6. See also 
Mark xiii. 12. 


LUKE xxii. 37: ISA. liii. 12. 


Fleb., Luke. ‘‘ He was reckoned with transgressors.” 
Sept. “‘ He was reckoned among the transgressors.” 


Luke employs the Greek terms of the Septuagint, but follows the 
sense of the Aramaic version, which gave the Hebrew, word for word. 


Zsa. Viti. 12: FIN) OYWI-Ny 
Sept.: "Ev tote dvououe édoyiobn. 
Luke: Mera dvéuwv édoyiodn. 


‘The words are spoken by the prophet concerning the servant of 
Yahwe, the righteous kernel of Israel, chiefly the pious among the 
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exiles in Babylon, who, though upright, were treated by their enemies 
as if they were malefactors ; nay, Yahwe himself dealt with his ser- 
vant as if he were a transgressor. Jesus, to whom the words are here 
applied by himself, is the realization of this whole prophetic picture 
of the misunderstood, rejected, suffering servant of God. This pro- 
phetic word was, as he says, fulfilled in him. As he adopted the 
description of the prophet’s mission in Isa. lxi. 1, 2, as setting forth 
his own (see on Luke iv. 18), so he adopts this picture of a life of 
sacrifice for others as a faithful portraiture of his life. 

Mark xv. 28, which gives this quotation, is omitted by the latest 
editors of the New-Testament text. 


Text. —The wera dvéuwv of Luke is a literal translation of our Heb. 
D’pwdS-Nx. But the article of Sept. év roi¢ dvdpoue does not necessarily imply 
an article in its Heb. text; here it is a concession to Greek idiom. 


LUKE xxiii. 46: Ps. xxxi. 6 (5). 


fleb., Luke. “Into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 


The Septuagint has: “I will commit,” not so well. Jesus doubt- 
less uttered these words in Aramaic (Bohl); and Luke’s Greek is a 
translation of them by himself, or by some predecessor from whom 
he received them. 


Ps. xxxi. 6: °T9 TPas 7h3 
Sept.: E'¢ xeipas cov napabjooua 7d mvedud pov. 
Luke: Eig xeipi¢ cov mapatideuat TO tvedua pov. 


In the psalm, the words express the general committal of the life 
to God’s keeping ; there is no reference to death. But they include 
the yielding-up of the spirit to the divine care in the moment of 
death, as Jesus here uses them. These words seem to take the place, 
in Luke, of the exclamation found in Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 


Text.— The latest editions of Luke read maparifeua, instead of the mapa- 
Ojooua of the received text, which is identical with Sept. The Peshitto and 
Curetonian Syriac versions also have the present. 
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JOHN. - 
JOHN i. 51: GEN, xxviii. 12. 


Jacob in his dream sees a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
and “angels of God ascending and descending on it,” a symbol of 
the constant communication between heaven and earth, between God 
and his servants. In John, this symbolism is used by Jesus of him- 
self (not cited as a prediction), the “Son of man,” who is in con- 
stant communication with the Father through the angels, the ministers 
of the divine will: Jesus occupies the position, not of the ladder 
(in which case the Greek would be different), but of Jacob. The 
wording of the quotation follows the Hebrew closely. 


Text. — Sept. has én’ ait7, on the ladder, as means of ascent and descent; 
John, éx? tov vidv rod advOperov, on the Son of man, as object and aim. 


JOHN ii. 17: Ps. Ixix. 10 (9). 


Ffeb. ‘The zeal of thy house has eaten me up.” 


So the Septuagint. John: “shall eat me up,” changing from past 
to future in order to bring out the supposed predictive character of 
the passage. 


Ps. Ixix. 10: "JIS PNB DSP 
Sept.: ‘O Gjhoc row oixov cov xatégayé pe. 
Fohn: «.. Katapuyetai pe. 


The parallelism of the two situations is obvious. The psalm- 
passage was remembered and quoted by the disciples when they saw 
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their Master, heedless of the consequences to himself, engaged in 
driving away the polluters of the temple-enclosure. The psalm was 
regarded as Messianic, and this occurrence in the life of Jesus as the 
fulfilment of a prediction. Hence the evangelist felt himself war- 
ranted in writing, “shall eat me up.” While parts of the psalm (as 
this verse) might be adopted by the Messiah, as expressing his feel- 
ing, other parts (as the vindictive verses, 23-29 [22-28]) would be 
out of keeping therewith. 


Text.— The received text of John has xatégaye, as Sept., perhaps a correc- 
tion after Sept.; the future xatagdyerat (which is found in the Sin. manuscript 
of Sept.) is supported by the best manuscript authority. If this verb could be 
considered a present, we might derive the evangelist’s rendering from an Ara- 
maic version. But the Aram. would not permit a future translation (for it would 
have the perfect as the Heb.), and the evangelist must have freely changed the 
time. 


JOHN vi. 31: Ps. Ixxviii. 24. 


fTeb. ‘Corn of heaven he gave them.” 
Sept. ‘ Bread of heaven he gave them.” 
Fohn. ‘ Bread from heaven he gave them to eat.” 


Ps. xxviii. 24: eb) }D) DrDw-yI7 
Sept.: "Aptov ovpavod édwxev avroic, 
FYohn: "Aptov ék tov oipavod Edwxev adbtoic payeiv, 


The rendering of the evangelist is a free use of the Septuagint 
material: his “to eat” is supplied, for the sake of fulness, from the 
preceding clause of the psalm-verse (and compare Exod. xvi. 15) ; 
and his “from heaven” is a modification (after Exod. xvi. 4) for the 
purpose of expressing distinctly the origin of the bread, and pointing 
the comparison with Jesus,—he and it came down from heaven. 
The citation is made by the Jews (see the history in Exod. xvi.), 
who, referring to this great “sign”? showed by God through Moses, 
demand a similar sign from one who claims to come from God. His 
answer is, that God (not Moses) did indeed once give this bodily 
food from heaven to his people; but the true food of God is He 
whom God has appointed to be the spiritual life of the world. 
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Text.—In the Sept., gaye’v stands immediately before the quoted clause. 
There is no need to suppose that the evangelist follows an Aramaic version; 
such a version would not be likely to make the changes found in John’s text. 


JOHN vi. 45: ISA. liv. 13. 


fleb. “And all thy sons shall be disciples of 
Yahwe.” 

Sept. “And all thy sons [I will cause to be] taught 
of God.” 

John. “ And they shall all be taught of God.” 


Zsa. liv. 13: TMV “BPD PIs-ho 
Sept.: Kal mavtac tov¢ viov¢ cov didaxtove Oeod. 
Fohn : Kai écovra mavteg didaxtot Peov, 


The Septuagint, instead of making this a new sentence as the 
Hebrew does, connects it with the preceding, a verb from which has 
to be supplied. It otherwise renders the Hebrew exactly, except 
that it has “God” instead of “the Lord” (for “ Yahwe”’), a change 
of the divine name which may be referred to a variation in old 
Hebrew manuscripts. John has the Septuagint before him, but alters 
it to suit the connection of his discourse ; his reference here to “the 
prophets” in general shows that» he does not mean to hold himself 
with literal exactness to the text. For the old Israelitish expression, 
“thy sons,” he substitutes the general “they ;”’ and the connection | 
of the sentence requires the change of the Septuagint accusative into 
the nominative. Thus he comes undesignedly into closer similarity 
to the Hebrew. These alterations, naturally explicable from his free 
method of citing, would be hard for an Aramaic translation. 

The prophet, describing the ideal Israel of the future, represents 
all its members as entering into such personal relations with God that 
they shall need no human teacher. Jesus, adopting the words, applies 
them to the kingdom of God that he proclaimed ; to him, as the sent 
of God, would come all those whom the Father had taught. The 
essence of the thought, in the prophet and in John, is that spiritual 
knowledge is received by inward divine enlightenment. 
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The expression, “the prophets,” is here perhaps equivalent to 
“the book of the prophets ;” but more probably such other pas- 
sages as Joel iii. (ii. 28-32) are alluded to. 


JOHN vii. 38. 


Fohn. ‘He who believes on me, as the Scripture 
says, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 


Prov. xviii. 4: TIN NPP YS MI wH | IT OPpy, 07D 
Sept.: *Ydap Badd Adyoc év xapdia avdpoc, worapodc d2 avarrndver kal myyH Gwe. 
Fohn: Worapot éx tHe xoidiac aitov pebaovaww idatog Gavrog, 


No perfectly satisfactory account of the origin of this quotation 
has yet been given. If we include the opening words, “he who 
believes on me,” in the citation, we shall be more inclined to regard 
it as a free rendering of Isa. lvili. 11: ‘Thou shalt be... like a 
spring of water whose waters fail not,” where the prophet describes 
the perpetual prosperity of those who live righteously in obedience 
to God; they shall be like a watered garden or a perennial spring. 
This explanation is favored by the fact that the preceding word: “If 
any one thirst, let him come to me and drink,” is after Isa. lv. 1: 
“Ho, every one who thirsts, come ye to the waters.” The “living 
water”? of John is equivalent to Isaiah’s “‘ whose waters fail not,” but 
otherwise the dissimilarity in form of the two passages is obvious. 

If we suppose the quotation to include only the last clause (which 
is better), a more probable original for it is found in Prov. xviii. 4 
(Hody, Bohl) : Hebrew, “The words of a man’s mouth are deep 
waters, a rushing torrent, a fountain of wisdom ;” Septuagint, ‘‘ The 
word in a man’s heart is deep water, and a river springs forth and a 
fountain of life.” This latter rendering is obtained by slight changes 
of the Masoretic text. The reference in the Hebrew is to the pro- 
foundness, power, and perpetuity of the thought and word of the 
wise man ; the Septuagint refers the man’s word to his “heart” (that 
is, his whole inner being), and makes the word a springing or flowing 
river, and a source of life. Hence John’s expression might come 
without great difficulty: Septuagint, “A river springs forth, and a 
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fountain of life,” might be freely rendered, “rivers of life [or, of 
living water] flow ;” and these proceed out of the man’s heart, or inner 
being, to which the evangelist’s “out of his belly” is exactly equiv- 
alent. The change from “heart” to “ belly ” would then be referred 
not to an Aramaic version based on the Septuagint (which would 
have no motive for such an alteration, since ‘‘ heart’? was as common 
an expression in Aramaic as in Hebrew or Greek), but to the desire 
of Jesus to express more distinctly the inwardness and independence 
of the spiritual life which they enjoyed who through him came into 
spiritual relation with God. Or, if we suppose the present form of 
the saying to have been given by the evangelist, he may have chosen 
this term with reference to the indwelling of the Spirit which was 
afterwards to be given (verse 39, and xv. 26, 27). The figure was 
suggested by the water-libation which was performed in the temple- 
court on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (verse 37). 


Text. — For avarndve of Sept., read avanidter. Sept. év xapdia is paraphrase 
of “9, “mouth;” for MDM, “wisdom,” it seems to have read #1'N, “life.” The 
evangelist gives a free paraphrase of Sept. 


JOHN vii. 42. 


“Has not the Scripture said that the Christ comes 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village 
where David was?” 


An appeal to the Old Testament by the Jews, in connection with 
the Messianic claim of Jesus, who was said to come from Galilee. 

As to the Davidic origin of the Messiah, the passages intended 
are such as 2 Sam. vii. 12,13; Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xxill. 5, 6, Xxxiil. 15 ; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 25. As to his relation to Bethlehem, Mic. v. 1. 


JOHN viii. 56. 


‘« Abraham, your father, rejoiced that he should see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad.” 
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The reference is to Abraham’s prevision of a time of blessedness 
for his posterity: Gen. xii. 2, 3, xvil. 7, xxii. 18, “In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth bless themselves ;” that is, thy posterity 
shall be the standard of blessing for all nations. The Messianic 
import of these passages is assumed. See on Gal. ili. 16. 


JOHN x. 34: Ps. Ixxxii. 6. 
Feb. “I said, Ye are gods.” 


So the Septuagint and John. 


Ps. Ixxxii, 6: DAS DTN TAIN IN 
Sept.. Fohn: ’Ey® eixa Geoi éore. 


The psalm is an address to unjust Israelitish judges, before whom 
the psalmist holds up the contrast between their unworthy conduct 
and the loftiness of their official position: so exalted were they, as 
dispensers of justice, as representatives of the supreme Judge, that 
they were even called gods. So, probably, in Exod. xxii. 28. Jesus 
bases on this passage an argument from the less to the greater: if 
- these men were called gods because they were the bearers of God’s 
word, if they were sons of the Most High, how much more might 
this name be applied to him whom God had specially sanctified to 
show him to men! If the lesser man, how much more the greater 
man! ‘The argument assumes that the name “son of God” did not 
imply equality with God. 


Text.— The name O58 is applied in the O. T., outside of divine beings, 
only to men (not to angels, who are called DON ‘33, “sons of God,” Gen. 
vi. 2; Job i. 6), and only with certainty to judges, as here and Exod. xxii. 28; 
in Ps, xlv. 7 (6), where it seems to be used of a Jewish king, the text and mean- 
ing are doubtful. In its application to judges, we might suppose it used simply 
in its original etymological sense, perhaps “ dreadful;” but it seems more prob- 
able that they were called “ gods” as being representatives of God on earth in 
the high function of rightly ordering the life of God’s people. 
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JOHN xii. 27: Ps. xlii. 7 (6). 


feb. ‘‘ My soul is cast down in me.” 
Sept. “ My soul was troubled in me.” 
Fohn. ‘ My soul is troubled.” 


Ps. dii.7: HO AWN wor Sy 
Sept. : Tpd¢ guavrov 4 puxh pov érapayon. 
Fohn: ‘H wuxn pou terdpaxtas, 


- After the Septuagint, with change of tense to suit the occasion. 
Compare Matt. xxvi. 38; Mark xiv. 34. 


JOHN xii. 38; Rom. x. 16: IsA. liii. 1. 


f1eb. ‘Who has believed our report, and to whom 
has the arm of Yahwe been revealed ?” | 


So the Septuagint, John, and Romans (Romans has only the first 
clause), except that they add at the beginning the address, “ Lord.” 
The New Testament follows the Septuagint. 


Zsa. iii ts TANYA p-by MY pin unyRw? pryD-p 
Sept., Fohn, Rom.: Kipie, ti¢ éxiorevoe tH axop jucv; Kal 6 Bpaxiwy Kupiov tint 


amexanvpon. 


Isaiah speaks of the incredulity of foreign nations and of ungodly 
Israelites towards the account given by the prophets of the true char- 
acter, function, and future of the righteous Israel, the “servant of 
Yahwe.” John quotes the declaration as fulfilled in the Jews’ unbe- 
lief towards Jesus (the true “servant of the Lord”); and Paul, simi- 
larly, of the failure of the Jews of his time to accept the gospel. 
In John, the “our report” is referred to the preaching of Jesus; in 
Romans, to that of the apostles. In both cases, there is a close 
historical parallelism and spiritual fulfilment, but not a literal histor- 
ical prediction. Isaiah “saw his glory” (John xii. 41) in the form 
of a vision of a perfect servant of God, suffering, teaching, and 
saving ; but the Old-Testament text does not lead us to suppose that 
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the prophet had before him any definite, historical shape of an indi- 
vidual man to appear in the far future. On the following quotation, 
verse 40, see on Matt. xiii. 14. 


JOHN xiii. 18: Ps. xli. 10 (9). 


Fleb. “Even my familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
who ate my bread, has lifted up his heel against me.” 


So the Septuagint (xl. 10). 


Fohn (taking the latter clause of the psalm-verse). 
‘‘He who eats my bread [o7, eats bread with me] has 
lifted up his heel against me.” | 


Ps. xii. 10: py Yy TAM van? Die 
Sept.: ‘O éobiwv aptovg wou éueyddvvev én’ éué mrepviouor. 
Fohn: ‘O tpdywyv wou tov aptov énjpev En’ Eué THY TTEpVaY avTod. 


The psalm describes the suffering of a man sick, and surrounded 
by enemies, among them one who had been his intimate friend, but 
had turned against him. Its authorship and historical occasion can- 
not be determined. Its tone is purely individual, without reference 
to any future person ; and it is not free from a revengeful spirit, verse 
11 (10). The expression, “to lift up the heel against,’’ means to be 
hostile, to raise the foot in order to stamp, or to set out on some 
hostile procedure. According to the account given in John, the 
psalm is regarded by Jesus as Messianic, and these words applied 
to the treachery of Judas. It is possible that the first clause of the 
psalm-verse is omitted in order to avoid the statement that Jesus 
trusted Judas (compare John ii. 24, 25, vi. 70, 71). In regard to 
the question whether the evangelists have always correctly reported 
the words of Jesus, see the Introduction. 


Text.—John does not follow Sept. or Heb., but renders freely after the 
former (as he elsewhere does), choosing his own words. His tp@ywy is not 
found in Sept. at all, though not uncommon in the N. T.; in classic Greek it 
means “to gnaw.” 
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JOHN xv. 25: Ps. Ixix. 5 (4). 


Heb., Sept. ‘“They who hate me without cause 
are. VE oot 
Fohn. “ They hated me without cause.” 


A free adoption after the Septuagint. 


Ps. \xix. 5: DIM ‘SIv 
Sept.: Oi pioobvtécg we dwpedy, 
Fohn: “Ore éuionody ue dwpedyr, 


The expression occurs in Ps. lxix. 5 (4), xxxv. 19 (and see Ps. 
cix. 3, cxix. 161), as descriptive of the psalmist’s enemies, and was 
equally applicable to the Jewish enemies of Jesus. It is here intro- 
duced by the phrase: “that the word written in their law might be 
fulfilled ;’”? where the term “ law,” properly in Jewish usage a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Zora, “instruction, law,” includes the whole of 
the Old Testament, inasmuch as this was all a divine instruction and 
law to men. 


Text.— The word dwpedy, in classic Greek “freely, without price,” is used 
in Sept. and N. T. in the sense of “ without cause, undeservedly,” as translation 
of Heb. DIN, “freely, in vain, without cause.” 


JOHN xix. 24: Ps. xxii. 19 (18). 


Fleb. ‘They divide my garments among them, and 
on my clothing do they cast lots.” 
Sept., Fohn. “ They divided . . . did they cast lots.” 


John follows the Septuagint literally. 


Ps. xxii 1g: Ta sre? wAIP-byy oN? “32 spb 
Sept. John: Atepepioavto ra iwatid pov éavroi¢, kat éxt rov ivatiouov pov EBarov 
KARpov. 


The psalmist is surrounded by fierce enemies, who strip off his 
clothing, and share it among themselves. John, taking the psalm as 
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Messianic, regards this passage as a prediction of the division of the 
garments of Jesus among the soldiers who performed the crucifixion. 
The parallelism, however, is not a strict one: the soldiers took the 
garments, not out of enmity to him whom they crucified, but as cus- 
tomary perquisites. In Matt. xxvii. 35, Mark xv. 24, Luke xxiii. 34, 
the dividing of the garments is mentioned, but there is no reference 
to the Old Testament. 


JOHN xix. 36: Exon. xii. 46; Num. ix. 12; 07, Ps. xxxiv. 21. 


Fixod., ffeb. “A bone in it ye shall not break.” 

Vat. Sept. “A bone of it ye shall not break” (AZex., 
shall not be broken). 

Num. ‘They shall not break.” 

Fohn. ‘“ A bone of him shall not be broken.” 

Ps., [1eb., Sept. “| Yahwe preserves all his bones], 
one of them shall not be broken.” 


Exod. xii. 46: 12-38-84 DEY) 

Sept.: Oorodv ob ovvtpierte an’ adirod. 

Num. has 1.38" and ovvtpiyovow, 

Ps. xxxiv. 21: 738) 8 TID NOs rninyy-b. sw 
Sept.:...’OoTd ... &v &§ abtov ob ovvtpiBjoera, 

Fohn: ’Ootobv ob ovvtpiByoetat abTod, 


The passage in Exodus relates to the paschal lamb, which was 
to be cooked and eaten whole; and if this be the reference of the 
evangelist, he describes Jesus as the atoning lamb, as in i. 29, where, 
however, the allusion is rather to Isa. liii. If it be the psalm-passage 
that is intended, the original sets forth the care that God exercises - 
over his servants, so that not one of their bones is broken. So far as 
the wording in John is concerned, the quotation might be from either 
of these passages. But as this evangelist never elsewhere cites pre- 
dictions from the Pentateuch (John viii. 56 is not an exception), but 
always from the Psalms and Prophets (his object being to present 
Jesus not as the Jewish Messiah, but as the idealized, spiritual Christ, 
the Son of God), the reference to the psalm seems the more prob- 
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able. With the fact that the legs of Jesus were not broken, —he be- 
ing already dead before the beginning of the sabbath, —is connected 
the piercing of his side by one of the soldiers, to which belongs the 
next quotation. 


Text. — The ovvrpiBjoera of the psalm agrees with the form in John. The 
Alex. Sept. ovytpiyera in Exod. is sufficiently near, if it be not an alteration 
after the N. T. text. On the cther hand, the dorodv of John is found in Exod., 
but not in the psalm, where, however, it is naturally supplied. The aitod of 
the Gospel corresponds to the dz’ aitov of Exod., but has to be supplied in the 
psalm. 


JOHN xix. 37: ZECH. xii. Io. 


Fleb. “They shall look to me in respect to him 
whom they have pierced” (¢hat¢ zs, slain). 

Sept. “ They shall look to me because they mocked.” 

Fohn. ‘They shall look on him whom they pierced.” 


Zech. xii. 10: PTW MN Sy swan 
Sept.: "EiBaépovtat mpd¢ ye avd’ Gv kaTwpxnjoarto, 
Fohn: "Owovrat eig dv eexévtqoar, 


The Hebrew is not to be rendered, as in the English Authorized 
Version, “They shall look on me whom they have pierced.” The 
sense is: “They [the people of Jerusalem] shall exhibit a kindly 
and prayerful spirit; and in their sorrow for their slain brethren of 
Judah, shall look to me, their God, for comfort.” 

The section Zech. xii. describes a phase of Israel’s fortunes of 
which the two features are: a siege of Jerusalem by its enemies, and 
its subsequent triumph, and therewith enmity between the city and 
the country districts of Judah, which is terminated by a complete 
reconciliation. How this hostility between Judah and Jerusalem 
arose, — whether the former was forced by the foreign enemy to join 
the besieging army, or in some other way two parties came into exist- 
ence, —is not clear. The future which the prophet depicts is, in any 
case, a triumph over foreign enemies, and the reconciliation of the 
two Jewish parties. ‘In the siege against Jerusalem,” says he, 
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“Judah shall take part [verse 2], all the nations of the earth shall 
assemble against Jerusalem, but I, Yahwe, will smite them [3, 4]. 
The leaders of Judah [the country districts] shall see that their 
proper course, their strength, is to act with Jerusalem, and they shall 
attack the foreign enemy, and Jerusalem shall remain in its place 
[5,6]. But Yahwe will also save Judah, and maintain it against the 
haughty pretensions of the Davidic family and the inhabitants of the 
city [7]. He will at the same time give heroic might to Jerusalem, 
and destroy the beleaguering nations [8, 9]. Then the people of 
Jerusalem shall receive the spirit of kindness and supplications, they 
shall turn with prayer to God in respect to their countrymen who 
have been slain in battle, and there shall be a universal mourning for 
the dead, comprising all families, and all members of each family.” 
The date of this passage is variously fixed, by some just after Josiah’s 
~ death (which is perhaps alluded to in verse 11), when the Chaldeans 
were approaching Jerusalem; by others, on the occasion of some 
unknown attack by the surrounding peoples in the fifth or fourth 
century B.C. 

The reference, by the evangelist, to the piercing of Jesus’ side, is 
based on a translation and exegesis of the Hebrew that cannot be 
maintained. The “on him,” instead of the “on me” of the Hebrew, 
is either a free adaptation of the original, or from some Hebrew 
manuscript or some Greek or Aramaic version of the time. The 
Jewish commentators Rashi and Kimchi state that the passage was 
regarded as Messianic by some Jews; and in the tract Sukka, 51°, 
it is mentioned, that, by some, it was “ evil desire” that was pierced ; 
while others interpreted the “him,” of Messiah ben Joseph, who, 
according to the later Jewish view, was to be slain (Wiinsche, 
Leiden des Messias, pp. 53, 64). 


Text. —In the Heb., yor, “to him,” instead of vy, “to me,” is found in 49 
manuscripts of K., and 17 of De R., and in others, as marginal A@7/, also in the 
Soncino edition of the Prophets (A. D. 1485), in the Talmud tract Sukka, and 
in the Jewish writers Saadia (roth century), Aben Ezra (12th century), and 
Kimchi (13th century). But the mass of manuscripts and all the versions 
sustain the present text. A probable reason for the change into YON is found 
in the fact, that according to the incorrect translation: “They shal! look on me 
whom they pierced,” the piercing of the divine Being presented a serious diffi- 
culty, which the alteration of this one word removed. The expression Ox wan 
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may mean either “to look upon” or “to look to;” but here, where God is the 
speaker, the second sense alone is applicable. Moreover, the insertion of T8 
before WS shows that the relative pronoun does not refer to the preceding 
word, but introduces a new object which depends on the following verb, “in 
respect to him [ov, them] whom they pierced.” See Ewald, Heb. Gram. § 333, a, 
footnote 3.—— Sept. might be rendered: “ They shall look to me in behalf of 
those whom they mocked.” The xatwpyycavro is probably not rendering of iP), 
“leap, insult” (inversion of 1p7), but interpretation of 1p7, taken as meaning 
“to pierce with ridicule.” For discussion of this and the readings of the other 
Greek versions, see De Rossi, Variz Lectiones, and Field’s edition of the 
Hexapla, on Zech. xii. 10. 


ACTS. 95 


ACTS. 


ACTS i. 20: Ps. Ixix. 26 (25); Ps. cix. 8. 


Ps. \xix., Heb. “ Let their encampment be desolate, | 
in their tents let there be no dweller.” 

Sept. “ Let their habitation be made desolate, and 
in their tents,” etc. 

Acts. “ Let his habitation be made desolate, and let 
there be no dweller in it.” 


Ps. Ixix. 26: 3 mrs OTP QANRA Tw) ONYO-AN 

Sept.: Tevndntw 9 émaviug abtav jnpnuwpyévn, kal év toi¢g oKnvapuaow abtov pA 
EoTw 6 KaTOLKOY, 

Acts: Cevndqatw 7 émavduc abtod Epnuoc Kal up Eotw 6 KatouKdy év airy. 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with the change of “their” to “his” 
(to suit the application to Judas), and the substitution of “it” for 
“their tents,” for brevity, and to retain the reference to “ habitation.” 


Ps. cix., Ffeb. “ Let another take his charge.” 


So the Septuagint and Acts. 


Ps. cix. 8: WIS np IIPS 
Sept.: Kai tv énioxongy abrod AG Bor Erepor. 
Acts: Tyv émtoxonny avtoi AaBérw Erepoc. 


In the psalms quoted, there is no indication of a reference to any 
other person than him against whom the imprecations are directed. 
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These are treated in Acts as predictions of the fate of Judas, with 
the introductory formula, “ for it is written in the book of Psalms.” 


Text. —"Eravac, “habitation,” is a not quite exact rendering of 7"'U, “en- 
campment.” The variations of the Acts text from the Septuagint call for no 
remark: they are freedoms taken by the N. T. writer. 


ACTS ii. 17-21; ROM. x. 13: JOEL iii. 1-5 (ii. 28-32). 


ffeb. ‘‘ And after this I will pour out my spirit on all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions, and even on the bondmen and 
bondwomen in those days I will pour out my spirit. 
And I will give portents in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and columns of smoke; the sun 
shall be turned into fire and the moon into blood 
before the coming of the great and terrible day of 
Yahwe. And every one who shall call on the name 
of Yahwe shall be saved.” 


The Vatican Septuagint agrees with the Hebrew, with a few varia- 
tions: “of my spirit,” instead of ‘my spirit;” “and” is inserted 
before “your old men” and “your young men ;” instead of “the 
bondmen,” stands “my bondmen ;” “vapor,” instead of “columns ;” 
“notable,” instead of “terrible.” The Alexandrian Septuagint varies 
from the Vatican by writing: “yea, and°on my bondmen;” “my 
bondwomen ;” agreeing in this with Acts. 


Acts. “ And in the last days, says God, I will pour 
out of my Spirit on all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; 
yea, and on my bondmen and on my bondwomen in 
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those days I will pour out of my Spirit, and they shall 
prophesy. And I will give wonders in the heaven 
above, and signs on the earth beneath, blood and fire 
and vapor of smoke; the sun shall be turned into 
darkness and the moon into blood before the coming 
of the great and notable day of the Lord. And every 
one who shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved,” 


Joel iii. 1-5: DDD I83)) ww3-53-by THINS PDN j2 Os 
payn-oy Dl aNT NM DVN. pM? Ao oD yp? 0INI31 
PRB DWE ONAID ANN TAY paw MAND OME ningT-byn 
my oi 8137999 OT OM JW? JM wow :;wy Ninn, we OF 

BOD. MM ova NIP We OD mM ss, ON 

Sept.: Kat éorat peta tadta nal éxxed and 100 mvebpatoc pov ént ndoav odpxa, 
kal mpopytevoovaw of viol tuav Kal ai Ovyatépec tudv, Kal of mpEecPitEepor bucv 
évirrvia évuTrviacbjoovtat, Kal of veavioxot tudy dpdoerc Opovta* Kal Ext Tod¢ dubAOVE 
ov Kal ént tac dobAag év talc nuépate éxeivaic Exyed ard Tod MvEbpatoc pov" Kal dHow 
Tépata év TH ovpav@, Kal ent Tie yg aiwa Kal rip Kal atpuida KaTvod* 6 HALoc pETAO- 
Tpagjoetat ei¢ oxdtos Kal H oeAnvn eic aiua, mplv éADeiv Huépavy Kupiov THY wEyGAnv Kai 
émidavyn, Kal éotat nd¢ O¢ av éemtxad éontat Td dvoya Kupiov owOHoeTaL. 

Acts: Kai éora év taicg éoxaraie quépatc, A€éyet 6 Oedc, Exxe@ amd Tod TrEbpaToc Lov 
énl mioav odpxa, kal mpopyntevoovow oi viol budv Kai ai Ovyatépec bucy, Kal oi vea- 
vioxot buayv dpaoets Opovrat, Kal of mpeoBitepor budv éevurrviow évurrviacbjoovTat* Kai 
ye ént tode dovAovs pov Kal éni tac dobAac pov év taic nuépate Exeivate ExXed dT TOU 
mvebuatoc ov, Kal TeopyTeboovawy, Kal d@ow Tépata éy TH obparvd dvw Kal onusia 
énl the yi¢ Katw, aiua kal wip Kai atuida Kkarvod’ 6 HALog ueTaotpagjoerat ei¢ OKOTOC, 
Kal } oeAnvn sic aiua, mplv éAdetv Huépav Kvpiov THY peyGAnv Kal éxipavy, Kal ~orat 
mic b¢ édv émixadéonta 7d dvoua Kupiov owbjoerat, 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes. For “after this,” ° 
Acts has “in the last days,” an equivalent prophetic phrase (Isa. 
ii. 2; Mic. iv. 1; compare the Septuagint), here substituted as better 
pointing to the Gospel times ; the “says God” is inserted to point out 
that this is a divine utterance, as is plain in the Hebrew, but the pas- 
sage is here taken out of the connection; the clauses relating to the 
“young men” and the “old men” are inverted, probably through 
inadvertence ; the phrase “and they-shall prophesy” is added after 
the reference to bond-persons, in order to emphasize the honor done 
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to this lowest class of society ; “above” and “ below,” after “heaven” 
and “earth,” are rhetorical expansion ; “signs” is inserted as appro- 
priate to the earth, while “wonders” belong to the heavens ; “ vapor” 
instead of “columns” (of smoke) is free rendering, or an error in 
the Septuagint, in which it several times occurs; “ notable” (after 
the Septuagint), instead of “ dreadful, terrible,” comes from a wrong 
understanding of the Hebrew word. 

Joel, after promising deliverance from the locust plague, predicts 
a great interposition of God, on behalf of his people (the “ day of 
Yahwe’”’), the physical accompaniment of which will be portents 
on the earth (war, with destruction of human life and burning of 
cities) and in the heavens (eclipses of the sun and moon) ; while 
the spiritual accompaniment will be the endowment of all Israel with 
the prophetic gift, so that all, and not merely, as before, a small class, 
- shall enjoy the immediate knowledge of the divine will. Peter finds 
the fulfilment of this prediction in the disciples of Jesus, as the true 
Israel, and especially in the spiritual power manifested by them on 
the day of Pentecost. The spiritual enlightenment of the disciples, 
though not the national revival to which the prophet looked forward, 
was in the line of that universal diffusion of the knowledge of God 
of which he speaks. ‘The prophetic expression, “call on the name,” 
means to render religious worship (compare Gen. iv. 26); and the last 
sentence of the quotation declares that whoever shall belong to the 
worshippers of Yahwe shall be saved in the great catastrophe described 
in chapter iv. (English Authorized Version, iii.), Peter understands 
this of the Messiah ; and so Paul in Rom. x. 13, where this part alone 
of the passage is quoted. 


Text. —’Ev taic¢ éoxarais juépare is translation of DIT MWS; ard tod 
mvevuatos ov, instead of 76 rvevua pov, from a feeling that only a part of the 
divine spirit could be given to men; as the O°TA}’ and NIN are in Joel un- 
doubtedly bond-persons, it seems better to take the dotAove and dobAac of Acts 
in the same sense, in spite of the ov, which would point to the rendering “ser- 
vants, worshippers;” dtyida, “vapor,” is inexact rendering of DWN, “col- 
umns;” éxvdavy, “notable, illustrious,” is the translation of 811), wrongly taken 
to be from the verb 8", “to see.” 


” 
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ACTS ii. 25-28, 31, xiii. 35: Ps. xvi. 8-11. 


Heb. “1 set Yahwe before me continually; because 
he is on my right hand, I am not moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory rejoices, also my flesh 
dwells in security. For thou dost not abandon my 
soul to Sheol [ov, the under-world], thou dost not suf- 
fer thy beloved to see the pit. Thou makest known 
to me the way of life; in thy presence is fulness of 
joy, and at thy right hand are delights forever.” 

Sept. “I foresaw the Lord before me continually, 
for he is on my right hand that I should not be moved. 
Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced, 
and moreover my flesh also shall dwell in hope. For 
thou wilt not abandon my soul to Hades, nor wilt thou 
suffer thy holy one to see destruction. Thou hast 
made known to me the ways of life; thou wilt fill me 
with joy with thy countenance [ov, thy presence]; at 
thy right hand are delights forever.” 


Acts ii. is identical with the Septuagint, only omitting the last 
clause, “at thy right hand,” etc. Acts xiii. quotes only one clause, 
“thou wilt not suffer thy holy one to see destruction.”’ 


Ps. xvi. 8-11: 932 MDW 127 : Biny-bs *y *D PON aI MA MW 

PTON pAn-Ny nw) cw? dipn-wd > :mya> yows wa-AN “ID DIM 

TPAIDNS Kinny yaw’ ovn Ms cyeA al al] nin 

Sept.: Tpoopaunv tov kbpiov évortév pov bia mavtic, bre ex de&dv wob éoriv iva 

UH cahevdd, dia ToiTo nidpivOn H Kapdia pov Kal hyaAjudoato fH yAdood pov, ert bt 

kal 7 oap§ pov kataoxnvacer én’ 2Aridt. Ste obx éyxatadeiWerc Tv Wuyhv pov eic ddny, 

ovdé dwoete Tov Sorsv cov ideiv diadbopav, éeyvaepiodec pot ddod¢ Cwig* TAnpodetc pe 
ebopoobrnc peta TOD TLOCHTOV Cov. 

Acts: Upoopaunv tiv xipiov évoriiy pov di mavric, bri éx degtov pov éoriv, iva 

Lh oarev0d. dit todTo nidpavOn pov 7 Kapdia Kal hyaAddcato h yAcood pov, ert 68 

Kal oap§ pov Karaoknvacer én’ éAridu’ bre obk éyxarareipetc tiv Wynv you eic ddnv, 

obd? dices tov bovdv cov ideiv diapbopiv. tyvapiodc pot ddode Gwijc, TAnodoELC UE 
topoobvyc pera Tod mpocaTov cov, 
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The Septuagint “foresaw” or “beheld” for “set” is either free 
translation of our Hebrew word (perhaps causa reverentig), or the 
rendering of a different text-word ; the paraphrase “ tongue,” instead 
of “glory” (which is a common psalm expression for the whole per- 
sonality), is chosen as suiting better the act of rejoicing; the “and 
moreover ”’ is inserted to emphasize “ flesh” in contrast with “heart ” 
and “tongue ;” “hope” for “security” is inaccurate ; “holy one” 
is an allowable rendering — the Hebrew signifies “ favored, beloved,” 
and then, by a natural transition, ‘pious, holy,” but it is doubtful 
whether it is here singular or plural; “ destruction” (=“ death’) 
does not here suit the parallelism of the clauses so well as “ pit” 
(=“the under-world’’) ; the plural “ ways,” instead of the singular 
of the Hebrew, perhaps comes from a different text ; the verb “thou 
wilt fill,” instead of the noun “ fulness,” is perhaps a different reading 
of the Hebrew ; the past and future tenses of the Septuagint are not 
so well in keeping with the train of thought of the psalm as the 
present. 

The psalm is a pious thanksgiving to God for preservation and 
blessing, and at the end describes the author’s complete present 
security in the protecting presence of Yahwe. Idolaters, says the 
psalmist, shall be full of sorrow, but Yahwe is his lord, his portion, 
and has given him a goodly inheritance in the land ; Yahwe is always 
at his right hand, to shield him and keep him firm: he dwells, there- 
fore, without fear of enemies, in security and joy, heart (the whole 
inward being), glory (equivalent to “soul,” that is, personality), flesh 
(body, here also=personality) ; God keeps him alive, away from the 
pit of Sheol (it is the wicked and the heathen that die, and descend 
to Sheol: Ps. lv. 24 [23], ix. 18 [17]); he lives on earth, and finds 
perpetual joy in God’s presence. According to the Old-Testament 
conception, death was the most grievous of ills, and earthly life the 
supreme blessing (Isa. xxxvili. 18, 19; Prov. ili. 16; Isa. lxv. 20), 
and the psalmist here expresses his joyful confidence that this bless- 
ing is assured him through the Lord’s presence. 

Acts regards the passage as referring to the resurrection of the 
body ; and since David (assumed to be the author of the psalm) had 
died and never risen, the reference is interpreted to be to the Mes- 
siah, who is held here to speak through the mouth of David. The 
Davidic authorship is not essential to Peter’s argument, which would 
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hold equally of any old Israelitish psalmist. But of a Messianic 
reference there does not seem to be any trace in the psalin itself. 
The psalmist is speaking of his own present security: he has not in 
mind the immortality of the soul (as the older Jewish commentators 
hold), much less the resurrection of the body, but solely his preser- 
vation in earthly life by the favor of God. There is, therefore, no 
need to suppose that he is speaking of another person, on the ground 
that what he says cannot be true of himself. Rather, taking the 
psalm to be the expression of pious joy in the divine presence, and 
confidence in the divine protection, we may say that this protection 
would be accorded in the highest degree to Jesus, the supreme rep- 
resentative and embodiment at once of human piety and of divine 
excellence ; it is in him that the psalmist’s outburst of security in the 
consciousness of God’s presence finds its full expression. Acts finds 
in each clause of the psalm a prediction of the life of Jesus: he 
beholds God before him, and rejoices in the certainty of his resurrec- 
tion; though his soul shall descend into Hades, it shall not remain 
there, nor his flesh be destroyed, but he shall enter on the way of 
new bodily life. Paul’s argument in chapter xiii. is the same. Peter 
continues his argument from the Old Testament, to prove that the 
Messiah should rise from the dead, by a citation from Ps. cx. (see on 
Matt. xxil. 44). In verse 30, the reference is to 2 Sam. vil. 12, 13. 


Text. — Sept. ahs aaak perhaps represents “VW (Xa/) or NVW (Pole/), 
from WW, “to see,” instead of “IW; for the marginal reading VON, sing., 
“beloved one,” instead of the text plur., "TON, the authority is very strong, — 
Sept., Pesh. Syr., Targ., Vulg., about 300 Heb. manuscripts, and many printed 
editions and Jewish works; and the parallelism also favors this, the natu tural 
reference being to the author of.the psalm. d:agOopap tates ia text-w wor an 
to be from the stem NNW, “to destroy,” instead of front Mw, “to sink,” which 
latter is required by the parallelism. mAnpaceic pe, “ thow wilt fill me,’ ’ perhaps 
represents the A/7zf/ or Piel of the verb PAW with suffix } but pF rhaps, Sept: AXext 
was originally simply zAnp¢ ceue or TAHpworc, “ fulness,” whieh, a copyikd tok to 
be a verb, and added the ye as object. 


ACTS iii, 22, 23, vii. 37: DEUT. xviii. 15, 19. 


Feb. “A prophet from thy midst from thy brethren 
like me will Yahwe thy God raise up to thee — to him 


\ 
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shall ye hearken, . . . and the man who shall not 
hearken to my words which he shall speak in my name, 
I will require it from him.” 

Sept. “A prophet... shall ye hearken ... and 
the man who shall not hearken to whatsoever that 
prophet shall speak in my name,” etc. 

Acts. “A prophet shall the Lord God raise up to 
you from your brethren like me; to him ye shall 
hearken according to all things whatsoever he shall 
speak to you. And every soul who shall not hearken 
to that prophet shall be utterly destroyed out of the 
people.” 


Deut. xviii. 15, 19: YOR PS mM 79 Dp? 393 PND 1p 83) 
"Da OVE BT WRN 3759 power oe: wee MMe... pynwn 
stay WITS 
Sept.: Upodqrnv éx tov adeAdav oov wc éué dvaorhoet cor Kiptog 6 Oed¢ cov, abtod 
dKovoeabe. . . - Kal 6 GvOpwHog b¢ édv pH dKobon boa édv AaAjon 6 mpogHTHS éxEivog 
éml TH Ovduati uov éyw éExdixjow && avTod. 
Acts: Tlpopatyy byiv avasrice xipioc 6 Ode éx THY ddEeAddy budy oc Evé* adbrod 
dxovoeabe Kara mavta boa dv Aadjon xpdc bude. ~oTat dE Tdca WoyR Hrie av pH 
aKovon TOD ge Exeivou &FoAEdpevdjoeTat Ek TOD Aaod. 


The > Spviaghty, differs from the Hebrew only in a word or two: 
the’ reading, “ whatoever that prophet shall speak”’ (verse 19), de- 
pends, perhaps, of a(different Hebrew text from ours. Acts gives a 
free réndering, jn ‘part, perhaps, a paraphrase, after the Septuagint : 
_ the second personas pronouns are made plural, “ you, yours,” instead 
Of “thou, thy,” to Suit the address to the people; the “from your 
[thy] midst” Sy Aadinid as superfluous ; instead of “the Lord thy 
God,” ‘the latest editions of Acts have the breviloquence, “the Lord 
God ;” the clause, “ according to all things,” etc., is transposed from 
verse 19, with the insertion of “all” for emphasis ; the “every soul” 
is a stronger expression of the New-Testament writer for “ the man ;” 
the expression, “ shall be utterly destroyed out of the people,” instead 
of “I will require it from him,” is either the substitution of a com- 
mon phrase of punishment (Gen. xvii. 14; Lev. xvii. 4, xviii. 29), 
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as an interpretation of the more general expression of the Hebrew, 
or a different reading of the Hebrew text. 

In Deuteronomy, the connection shows that the word “ prophet” 
is used collectively, the reference being to the whole line of proph- 
ets as interpreters of the divine will, and intermediaries between God 
and the people: “ You were afraid of God’s terrors at Horeb (Sinai), 
and asked that you might not again hear his voice: he grants your 
request, and will raise up prophets who shall speak in his name, and 
whom you must obey; and if any prophet pretend to speak in my 
name when I have not commanded him (the test being, whether his 
prediction is fulfilled), he shall die.” Jesus is here included in so far 
as he is the culmination of the prophetic institution in Israel, and his 
life is the final realization of this declaration of Deuteronomy. Acts, 
however, regards the passage as a direct historical prediction of Jesus, 
and refers, further, to the testimony of all the prophets from Samuel 
on, who, it is declared, as many of them as spoke, told of these days 
(verse 24). 


Text.—In Sept., verse 19, doa éév for "13 is perhaps paraphrase; the in- 
sertion of 0 mpod77n¢ éxeivog serves to emphasize the grammatical subject. In 
Acts, méoa wuyxf is equivalent to Tae dvOpwro¢ ; ELoAeOpevOjaerat éx Tod Aaod possibly 
represents, in the Heb. text, WP NID or N13), instead of our DYN WVIN 
and may have come from some Aramaic or Greek version of the time. 


AcTS iii. 25; GAL. iii. 8, 16: GEN. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xii. 3. 


Gen. xxil., xxvi., Heb. “ And all the nations of the 
earth shall bless themselves in thy seed.” 

Sept. “ Shall be blessed.” 

Acts. ‘‘ And in thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

Gen. xil., FZed. “ And all the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” 


And compare Gen. xviii. 18, xxviii. 14. 


Sept. ‘ Shall be blessed.” 
Gal. iii. 8. ‘“ All the nations shall be blessed in thee.” 
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Gen. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4: PINT Ma G2 Aya wIanM 

Sept.: Kal évevdoyndjoovra év 76 onéuati cov ravra ta Evy The yije. 
Acts: Kai év 76 onépyati cov ebAoynbqoovtar nécat ai matpial tiie yije. 
Gen. xii. 3: THIS Naw 9D 42 39992) 

Sept., Gal. iii. 8: "Evevdoyndjoovrat év ool. 

Gen. xviii. 18: PAIS WA SD 

Sept. Gal.: Wavra ra &0vn. 


The New-Testament writers here combine different Genesis pas- 
sages. Acts has “seed” after Gen. xxii., and “families” after Gen. 
xli.; Galatians has “nations” after Gen. xxii., and “in thee” after 
Gen. xii. * 

“To bless one’s self in a person,” is to take him as the standard 
of blessing, to wish that one may be blessed like him, to invoke his 
blessing on one, or, if the person be divine, to invoke his aid. So 
of God, in Isa. Ixv. 16: “that he who blesses himself in the earth 
may bless himself in the true God,” that is, may invoke the true God 
as the source of blessing; and so Jer. iv. 2. Of man, Ps. Ixxii. 17: 
“May his name [the king’s] endure for ever; . . . may men bless 
themselves in him, may all nations call him happy;” here men wish 
themselves as happy as the king. In Gen. xlvili. 20, the explanation 
of the phrase is given: “And he [Jacob] blessed them that day, 
saying, In thee shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim 
and as Manasseh.” ‘The form of the verb (A/¢hpae/) in Gen. xxii. 
and xxvi. is the same as that in Ps. lxxii., and the translation would 
naturally be the same ; in Gen. xviii. and xii., a similar form (JVifa/) 
is employed, and the similarity of connection favors the same mean- 
ing. According to this, Israel was to be so greatly blessed that 
other nations should wish themselves like it ; and this blessing, as the 
general course of thought of the Old Testament suggests, was to 
involve, and be based on, a knowledge of the true God. Further, 
Israel believed, in the later times, that it was to give this knowledge to 
other peoples, and thus it would become not merely the standard, but 
also the source, of blessing to them,—an expectation that was ful- 
filled in Jesus. 

According to the other translation, these passages contain predic- 
tions of Israel’s mission to bless the nations ; and so it is taken in the 
New Testament, and interpreted of the Messiah. In Acts, Peter, 
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speaking to the Jews, says, “ You are the sons of the covenant which 
God made with Abraham, saying, In thy seed, etc. ; and this promise 
he has fulfilled by raising up his servant (Jesus), and sending him to 
turn you from your iniquities.” In Gal. ili. 8, Paul cites the promise 
to Abraham (Gen. xii. and xviii.) to prove that faith is to be the 
means of blessing, that is, of justification, to all the nations ; since they 
were all to be blessed in Abraham, that is, to share his blessing under 
its condition, faith. The original passage does not, indeed, contain 
any reference to faith: it is, according to the translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, which Paul used, simply a declaration that Abraham (that is, 
the Jewish people) was to be a source of blessing to the nations. 
But, on the ground that the blessing is to be spiritual, he properly 
infers that it could not come without faith in God, or, what according 
to his view was the same thing, faith in Christ; and he therefore 
says that in this promise the gospel was preached beforehand to 
Abraham. 

Paul returns to this subject in Gal. iii. 16 (referring to Gen. 
xvili. 18 and xxvi. 4, and perhaps to Gen. xvii. 8, 10), in order to 
make a Messianic argument from the word “seed.” The promise, 
says he, was to Abraham and his seed ; and inasmuch as the singular 
“seed”’ is used, and not the plural “seeds,” the reference must be 
to the Messiah: “ Now, to Abraham were the promises spoken, and 
to his seed —he says not, And to seeds, as of many, but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ.” This argument, however, is not 
sustained by the Hebrew linguistic usage, or by the connection in 
Genesis. The Hebrew word in question is always used in the Old 
Testament in the singular when it means “ posterity,” and cannot in 
itself point to an individual perso; nor, as we may infer from the 
constant Old-Testament usage, would it occur to an ancient Hebrew 
writer that he could make such a reference by the mere use of this 
singular form, which is in this respect almost exactly equivalent to 
our word “posterity.” Further, in all the passages in Genesis the 
connection shows that it is the nation Israel that is spoken of; there 
is no hint of a reference to the Messiah. The apostle seems here 
to have employed a rabbinical or midrashic method of exegesis, based 
on the later Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic use of the word “seed.” 
The later language departed from the Old-Testament usage in em- 
: ploying the singular for an individual, and making a plural which it 
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used in the sense of “posterity ;”* and Paul simply transfers this 
usage to the Greek term of the Septuagint, and on it constructs his 
argument. So in Gen. iv. 10: “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
cries to me” (where the Hebrew word for “blood” is plural), the 
rabbis read “ bloods,” and interpreted it to mean the blood of Abel 
and of his posterity (Midrash Bereshith Rabba, on Gen. iv. 10) ; and 
in Gen. iv. 25, the “another seed” is interpreted of the Messiah 
(Midrash Rabba, on Ruth iv. 14, cited by Bohl). It is not neces- 
sary to the apostle’s point (which is, that the Mosaic law could not 
set aside the earlier promise to Abraham), to show a direct prediction 
of the Messiah in the Genesis passage: it would be sufficient to point 
out that the Christ summed up in himself all the promises to Abra- 
ham. But taking the modern sense of the word “seed,” against the 
Old-Testament usage, he asserts, not that the word migh¢ by its form 
apply to the individual Messiah, but that it must be so interpreted. 
In Acts, likewise, the word “seed”? seems to be understood as refer- 
ring especially to Jesus as the Messiah (see verse 26). 


Text. —In Gen. xii. 3, Sept. renders Heb. NNDWN, “families,” by gvdai, but 
Acts by tatpiai, by which the Heb. term is elsewhere given in Sept. (1 Chron. 
xvi. 28; Ps. xxii. 28 [27]). Such familiar passages would be freely combined in 
quotation; or, in citation from memory, two passages might easily be con- 
founded. 


ACTs iv, 28, 26: Ps. ii. 14:2. 


F[eb. ‘Why do the nations rage, and the peoples 
meditate vanity? The kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together against 
Yahwe and against his anointed.” 

Sept., Acts. “‘Why did the nations act insolently, 
and the peoples meditate vain things? The kings of 
the earth set themselves in array, and the rulers 
assembled together against the Lord and against his 
anointed.” 





! The illustrations are given by Geiger, in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 1858, p. 307 f.; and by Bohl, in his Alttestamentliche Citate, p. 246 ff. 
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Po. iin, 2: DIY PIT. sm spy am, ors ova away m9 
Imw-I MA-dyY I-III 

Sept.: ‘Iva ti éopbagav Evy, nat Aaol tuedétnoay Keva ; mapéotnoav oi Bacidsic Tic 
yh kal oi dpxovtes ovvAxdynoav eri Td adTd Kata Tov KUpiov Kai KaTa Tod YpLoTOd aiTod. 
Acts: ‘Iva ti éopbagav &0vy Kal Aaol éuedétnoav Keva ; napéotyoav oi Bacidsiz Tie 
yne Kal oi dpxovtes ovv7XOnoay éni TO avTO Kata Tod Kvpiov Kal KaTa TOd Xpioroy avTov. 


Acts follows the Septuagint literally. The Septuagint incorrectly 
renders the verbs as past ; the connection shows that they are to be 
taken as present. ‘The translation ‘‘ assembled,” instead of “take 
counsel,” represents a different Hebrew text from ours; the context 
perhaps favors the Hebrew reading, the next verse giving the “ coun- 
sel” of the kings, though this would also agree with the “assembled,” 
which is supported by the parallelism (“set themselves” in the first 
clause). 

The psalm predicts the triumph of a king of Jerusalem (Zion, 
verse 6), the anointed of Yahwe, against whom various nations had 
declared war, — apparently the surrounding subject-peoples of Judah 
who had rebelled. The date is uncertain; the time of Hezekiah 
seems the most probable (compare Isa. ix. 5 (Authorized Version, 6) 
and 1 Kings xviii. 8). The psalm is without inscription in the 
Hebrew ; the reference to David in Acts (verse 25) is in accordance 
with the Jewish rule of ascribing any anonymous psalm to the author 
of the next following, or “ David”’ is to be taken generally as equiv- 
alent to “the book of Psalms.” Our verses declare that hostility to 
the king of Judah is hostility to Yahwe, the God of Judah. The 
psalm (as an unfulfilled picture of royal greatness) is regarded by 
the earlier Jewish commentators (the Midrash) as Messianic, and 
is so taken (in a spiritualized sense) in Acts, where our passage is 
quoted of the gathering-together of Herod, Pilate, the Romans, and 
the Jews, against ‘God’s holy servant Jesus” (verse 27). 


Text.— The ovrvpx0noar, “assembled,” of Sept. and Acts, is rendering of 
V1) from Ty” (as in Num. x. 3), instead of our text-word 101). 


ACTS vii. 


The speech of Stephen in this chapter is a string of quotations 
(all from the Pentateuch, except the four last), which may conve- 
niently be taken together, most of them requiring little remark. 
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Verse 3. ‘‘The God of glory appeared to our father 
Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before he set- 
tled in Charran, and said to him, Go forth from thy 


land and thy kindred, and come into the land which 
I shall show thee.” 


From Gen. xii. 1, after the Septuagint, with omission of one clause. 
The statement that the command came to Abraham in Mesopotamia 
is not in accordance with the Hebrew, which rather represents him 
as setting out, in obedience thereto, from Haran (Gen. xii. 5). 
Stephen seems to follow a traditional interpretation of his day, which 
desired to represent Abraham’s movements as controlled from the 
beginning by divine guidance. The rendering of the English Author- 
ized Version in Gen. xii. 1, — “the Lord had said,” instead of “the 
Lord said,” —is incorrect, and is apparently based on Stephen’s 
statement. | 


Verse 5. ‘‘He promised to give it to him for a 
possession, and to his seed after him.” 


From Gen. xii. 7, xill. 15, xv. 18. 


Verses 6, 7. ““And God spake thus, that his seed 
should sojourn in a foreign land, and they should bring 
them into bondage and ill-treat them four hundred 
years; and the nation to whom they shall be in bond- 
age will I judge, said God, and after that they shall 
come forth and worship me in this place.” 


From Gen. xv. 13, 14, after the Septuagint, with a few changes. 
The words, “and worship me in this place,” are apparently added 
from Exod. iii. 12, where it is said to Moses that Israel should serve 
God “on this mountain”? (Horeb), but are here, in that case, inac- 
curately applied, as Abraham was not in Horeb, so far as appears, 
when he received this promise. Stephen combines the Old-Testa- 
ment material freely. 
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Verse 9. ‘The patriarchs, moved with envy [Gen. 
xxxvii. 11] against Joseph, sold [verse 28] him into 


Egypt.” 


The expressions “envy” and “sold” are the same as in the 
Septuagint. . 


Verse 10. “And God was with him... and gave 
him favor and wisdom before Pharaoh... and he 
made him governor over Egypt and all his house.” 


From Gen. xxxix. 3, xli. 41, 40. 


Verse 11. “There came a famine on all Egypt and 
Canaan.” 


Freely from Gen. xli. 54. 


Verse 12. “ Jacob, having heard that there was corn 
in Egypt.” 


From Gen. xlii. 1, 2. 


Verse 13. ‘‘ Joseph was made known to his breth- 
ren [Gen. xlv. 1, Sept.], and Joseph’s race was revealed 
to Pharaoh” (Gen. xlv. 16). 

Verse 14. “Joseph called Jacob and his kindred, 
seventy-five souls.” 


The Hebrew, Gen: xlvi. 27, Deut. x. 22, has “seventy;” the 
number in Acts is taken from the Septuagint of Genesis, which 
reckons nine sons of Joseph in Egypt, and, by adding these to the 
sixty-six that Jacob brought (verse 26), makes seventy-five. In 
Deuteronomy, however, the Vatican Septuagint has “seventy,” but 
the Alexandrian Septuagint (probably after Acts) “seventy-five.” 
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Verses 15, 16. “Jacob . . . died, he and our fath- 
ers, and were carried over to Sychem, and laid in the 
tomb that Abraham bought for a price of silver from 
the sons of Emmor in Sychem.” 


There is here a confusion between the two passages, Gen. |. 13 
(where it is said that Jacob’s sons buried him in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, which Abraham bought for a burying-place from Ephron the 
Hittite), and Josh. xxiv. 32 (where it is related that the bones of 
Joseph were buried in the ground which Jacob bought from the sons 
of Hamor). Whether this confusion belonged to the original speech, 
or was introduced by the author of Acts, or by a copyist, can hardly 
be determined. 


Verses 17-19. “The people grew and multiplied 

. till there arose another king, who knew not 
Joseph. He dealt artfully with our race and treated 
our fathers badly, that their children . . . might not 
be preserved alive.” 


From Exod. i. 7, 8, 10, 11, 17, after the Septuagint. 


Verses 20, 21. ‘‘ Moses was fair,” etc. 


From Exod. ii. 2, 5-10, after the Septuagint. 


Verse 22. ‘*Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, and was mighty in his words and 
deeds.” 


This, which is not stated in the Old Testament, was part of the 
traditional teaching of the day. See Josephus, Ant. ii. 9, 10. 


Verses 23-29, 35. 


Moses’ interference in his brethren’s behalf, and his flight to Mid- 
ian. From Exod. ii. 11-15, after the Septuagint, except that the 
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expression : “Sirs, you are brethren, why do you wrong each other?” 
is a free expansion of the original. 


Verse 30. 


The flaming bush. From Exod. iii. 2, after the Septuagint. In- 
stead of “the angel of the Lord,” who in Exodus speaks as Yahwe, 
Acts has simply “an angel,” who is distinguished from God, in 
accordance with the later, more careful angelology ; for the “ Horeb”’ 
of Exodus, stands in Acts the equivalent and more familiar “ Sinai.” 


Verses 31, 33, 34. 


Condensed from Exod. iii. 3-5, 7-10, the scene at the burning 
bush, the order being slightly changed ; verse 32 is from verse 6, and 
verse 33 from verse 5, of Exodus. After the Septuagint. 


Verse 32. ‘I am the God of thy fathers,” etc. 


From Exod. iii. 6. See on Matt. xxii. 32. 


Verse 37. “A prophet will God raise up to you,” 
etc. 


From Deut. xviii. 15. See on Acts ili. 22. 


Verse 40. “Saying to Aaron, Make us gods who 
shall go before us, for, as for this Moses who led us 
up from the land of Egypt, we know not what has 
become of him.” 


From Exod. xxxii. t and 23, after the Septuagint. 
Verse 44; Heb. viii. 5. 


From Exod. xxv. 40 and xxvi. 30. Hebrews gives the full quota- 
tion: “See that thou make all things according to the pattern that 
was shown thee in the mountain ;” following, with the insertion of 
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“all things,” and one slight change in a verb-form, the text of the 
Septuagint, which agrees almost exactly with the Hebrew. Acts, 
more freely: “that he should make it according to the pattern that 
he had seen.” 


Verses 46, 47. “David . . . asked that he ‘might 
find a habitation for the God of Jacob. But Solomon 
built him a house.” 


The reference is to 1 Kings viii. 17 (from 2 Sam. vii. 2, 3), and 
Vili. 18-20 (2 Sam. vii. 13). 


Two other quotations in this chapter, not mere citations of: histor- 
ical facts, must be treated separately. 


ACTS vii. 42, 43: AMOS v. 25-27. 


The Hebrew text of verse 26 is doubtful and obscure, and only 
an approximate translation is here offered. 


fleb. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offering in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? Nay, 
ye bore Sakkut your king, and Kewan your idol, the 
star of your gods, which ye made for yourselves [o7, 
ye bore the tabernacle of your king, and the pedestal 
of your idol, etc.]|.. And I will carry you into captiv- 
ity beyond Damascus.” 

Sept. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? And 
ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your 
god Raiphan, their figures which ye made for your- 
selves. And I will carry you away beyond Damascus.” 

Acts. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings 
forty years in the wilderness, O house of Israel? And 
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ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of the 
god Rompha, the figures which ye made to worship 
them. And I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” 


Amos v. 25-27: V2 MY OYIW WIS “oA ANIM ONIN 
wwe ppios a3 ony yd nx. 023970 M30 NY ONKvR : WI 
, :peeT? ANyAD DNS cN2IM) +02) oYwy 
Sept.: Mh odiyia kat Ovoiag mpoonvéyxaté pot, oixog ’lopund, Tecoapaxovta éry év 
TH épnuw; Kal avedaBete tiv oxnv_v Tod MoAdy, Kai Td dotpov Tod Beod Dud ‘Pagar, 
tode Timouc ai'tav ov¢ éxoimoate EavToic* Kal weToLKLa bude éréxecva Aauaokod. 
Acts: My odiyta kat Ovoiac mpoonvéyxaré wow én TecoEpaKovTa év TH EpHUW, OLKOC 
"lopana; Kat avedasete tiv oxnvav tov ModAdoy, kal td dotpov Tov Geod ‘Pouga, Trov¢ 
Timoue Ode EnolHoaTe TpOCKUVELY AvTOIC Kal wETOLKLA Dude EnéxeLva BaPvAdvoc. 


The translation of verses 25 and 27 of Amos is plain. In verse 26, 
the connection favors the past tense “bore,” but some render “ye 
shall bear,” that is, in the foreign land to which you are to be 
carried, you shall, as a punishment, fall into or continue your idol- 
atry. The renderings “Sakkut” or “Sikkut,’’ and ‘“ Kewan,” are 
favored by the tone of the passage, and the latter by early Jewish 
exegesis (Aben Ezia) ; so the English Authorized Version has Chiun. 
“‘Sakkut” is a (probably Accadian) surname of the Babylonian deity 
Ninib or Adar, the god of war (W. A. L,, ii. 57. 40, ¢,. ¢), who pre- 
sided over the planet Saturn. Kawan or Kaiwan (or, Kaman or 
Kaiman, W. A. I., ii. 32. 25, e¢, 7) is the Accadian-Babylonian name 
of a planet, the fifth in the list (W. A. I., ii. 48. 52, a, 4, and iii. 57. 
66, a), commonly taken to be Saturn, as, indeed, the Arabic name 
for Saturn is “ Kaiwan.” It is certainly an objection to this transla- 
tion, that these names of deities are not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Old Testament as worshipped by the Israelites: the “Sukkoth” 
(Sakkut) of 2 Kings xvii. 30 is a Babylonian deity introduced into 
the land after the fall of Samaria.* But no satisfactory translation of 
verse 26 has yet been given. In the Septuagint and Peshitto-Syriac, 
the order of words is different from that of the Hebrew. The former 
is given above ; the latter reads thus: “ And ye did not bear the tab- 
ernacle of Malkom, and Kewan your image, the star which ye made 





t See Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? p. 215; and Schrader, Die Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament, 2d ed., on 2 Kings xvii. 30. _ 
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a god to yourselves.” ‘The “Raiphan” of the Septuagint is probably 
a corruption of “ Kaiphan,” for “ Kaiwan.” 

Acts follows the Septuagint, with a few verbal changes, and the 
insertion of the words ‘to worship them” at the end of verse 26, to 
bring out the idolatry distinctly. The name of the deity “ Rompha” 
(from Septuagint “ Raiphan’”’) is written variously in the New-Testa- 
ment manuscripts. ‘The substitution of “‘ Babylon ”’ for “‘ Damascus” 
is an inadvertence, or a scribal error, which arose from the recollec- 
tion of the Babylonian captivity. There is no need to call in an 
Aramaic version to account for these changes. 

The probable sense of the passage in Amos is that Israel had been 
always idolatrous, and their formal offerings counted for nothing in 
God’s sight, from the time of the wilderness till the prophet’s day ; 
and therefore God would send them into captivity. ‘ Beyond Damas- 
cus,” says Amos indefinitely, because the remote Assyrians were then 
(about B.C. 770) still little known, having made their first appear- 
ance on the borders of the Mediterranean coast-districts about seventy 
years before (B. C. 842, Jehu). Stephen also quotes the passage to 
show that the people worshipped “the host of heaven” in the wilder- 
ness. 


Text. — Heb. M30, “tabernacles,” instead of MIDD, is found in one manu- 
script of De R.; and p30, “ Milcom,” instead of p22>n, “your king,” in one 
of De R., and perhaps one of K.; with this agrees the Sept. reading, “ taberna- 
cle of Moloch.” Symmachus, Aquila, and Vulg. also have “tabernacle.” The 
words 30 and j1") are found only here in the O. T.; and their significations, if 
they are appellatives, are uncertain: the most probable meanings would be 
“tabernacles” or “images.” The text of verse 26 seems to be corrupt.* 


ACTS vii. 49, 50: ISA. Ixvi. I, 2. 


Fleb. “Thus says Yahwe, The heavens are my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house would ye build me? and what manner of 
place would be my rest? and all these my hand has 
made.” 





1 See Schrader, in Studien und Kritiken, 1874, ii. 
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Sept. “Thus says the Lord, The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house will ye build for me? and of what sort shall 
be the place of my rest? For all these things my 
hand has made.” 

Acts. “The heaven is my throne, and the earth is 
my footstool. What manner of house will ye build 
for me, says the Lord, or what shall be the place of 
my rest? Has not my hand made all these things?” 


Jsa. Ixvi. 1, 2: “QIN WR MD AN QI OW py °NDd ODA 
SMD oT AEH 2-Ay scATD Op? TEN) 
Sept.: 'O obpavog pov Opovoc, kal 4 yh bronddiov THv nodav pov' ToioVv oiKov 
oixodounoeté por; Kal moiog téno¢ Tig KaTavaboewe pov; mavta ydp Tavita éroincev 
7 xeip ov. 
Acts: 'O obpavog pot Opdvoc, kat 4 yh bxorddiov THv TodHY Mov ToiOV OiKOV 
oixodounoeré pot, Aéyet Kbploc, H Ti¢ TOmOCG THE KaTaTavcews pov; ovxl 7 YELP [OV 
éroinoey Tavita mavta; 


The variations of the Septuagint and Acts from the Hebrew are 
unimportant. The transposition of the “says the Lord,” and the in- 
terrogative form of the last sentence in Acts, are for rhetorical effect, 
or perhaps the result of quoting from memory. Stephen uses the 
words, like Isaiah, to express the fact that the Most High does not 
dwell in houses made with hands. 


ACTS viii. 32, 33: ISA. liii. 7, 8. 


F[eb. ‘| He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself, 
and opened not his mouth], like the sheep which is 
led to slaughter, and like an ewe which before her 
shearers is dumb—and opened not his mouth. By 
violence and by judgment he was taken away, and as 
for his generation, who considered that he was cut off 
from the land of the living ?” 
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Sept. ‘“‘He was led as a sheep to slaughter, and as a 
lamb before the shearer [ A/ex., his shearer] is dumb, 
so he opens not his mouth. In his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away; his generation who shall 
declare? for his life is taken from the earth.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it has “his shear- 
er” (and so the Alexandrian Septuagint). 


| Jsa. Viti 7, 8: 29 TURD? 8D) TON] FMA apd On Say nawh Abs 

DMM PW WD ANi’y wD HWiI-Ny) Mp? waviDD® Ty} 

Sept.: ‘Qe npoBatov éri opaynv 7x0, Kal we duvdoc évavtiov Tov Kelpovtoc ddwvoc, 

OUTWE OVK avolyel TO OTOUAa aiTOd. év TH TaTELv@oEL H KpioLe adbTod HpON* THY yEvedv 

avitov Tic Oinynoetat; btt aipetat amd THE y¢ | GwoH abTod, 

Acts: ‘Q¢ mpoBurov éxi obayny 7x0n, Kal O¢ duvog évavtiov Tod Keipovto¢ abrov 

douvoc, obTwWE OvK avoiyEL TO OTbua avTOd' év TH TaTELYWOEL | Kpiole adTOD 7pON* THY 
yevedv abrov tig dinynostat; Ott aipetat and THE yo | GwH adbrod. 


The rendering of the Septuagint and the English Authorized Ver- 
sion, “he was led as a sheep to slaughter,” is possible, but does not 
suit the parallelism and the conclusion of the sentence so well as the 
one above given; “lamb” is incorrect; the Hebrew now reads 
“shearers,” but the omission of one letter would make the singular, 
and so the Septuagint seems to have read ; “so” is inserted to bring 
the last clause of verse 7 into connection with the incorrectly trans- 
lated preceding part. Verse 8 is mistranslated throughout in the 
Septuagint. Yet the general sense of the passage is conveyed by this 
version, which has given hardly a sentence with precision. ‘The in- 
terpretation of the “servant of Yahwe” (to whom our passage refers) 
has already been considered. Here (verse 35), as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, he is regarded as identical with the Messiah. More 
accurately stated, the conception of the prophet is realized in Jesus. 


Text.— Heb. 3 is preposition, not conjunction; we must therefore render: 
“like [ov, as] the sheep, which,” etc., and “like an ewe which;” in the second 
x), the } is omitted in two manuscripts of K. and one of De R., which makes 
the sentence smoother, though the present reading is not objectionable. In 
verse 8, the preposition {") introduces the instrument of the “taking off” of the 
servant, “by [o7, through] violence and judgment,” = “by violent judgment,” 
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a reference to the unjust procedures instituted against the exiles; “ generation” 
means the body of contemporaries, — not, as Sept. seems to take it, genealogy: 
the sense is: Who among the.contemporaries of the captive Israelites paid any 
attention to the fact that they were slain, and slain for the sins of their breth- 
ren? 


ACTS xiii. 


Paul’s speeches in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, like Ste- 
phen’s, contain many quotations, which we may examine together. 


Verses 17-21. 


God led Israel out of Egypt with a high arm (Deut. vii. 19, Sep- 
tuagint) . . . and suffered their manners in the wilderness (Deut. 
i. 31, Septuagint) . . . having destroyed seven nations in the land 
of Canaan (Deut. vii. 1). The number four hundred and fifty, 
notwithstanding the change of text in recent editions (Tischendorf, 
and Westcott and Hort: “ He gave them their land for an inheritance’ 
for about four hundred and fifty years, and-after this he gave them 
judges till Samuel the prophet’), must be understood to refer to the 
period between Joshua and Saul: the wandering is reckoned at forty 
years, the period of the Judges at four hundred and fifty, and the 
reign of Saul at forty. The number four hundred and fifty (wherein 
Acts agrees with Josephus) is got by adding up the figures in Judges 
and First Samuel, and is inconsistent with the reckoning of 1 Kings 
vi. I, according to which the period from the Exodus to the fourth 
year of Solomon was four hundred and eighty years: the chronology 
here is very uncertain. The length of Saul’s reign is not given in the 
Old Testament. In 1 Sam. xiii. 1, the present text declares that he 
reigned two years (see the Hebrew) ; but the text is evidently corrupt. 
The number forty (verse 21) is a round number, perhaps suggested 
by the lengths of the reigns of David and Solomon. 


Verse 22. “I have found David the son of Jesse, a 
man after my heart [Ps. Ixxxix. 21 (20); 1 Sam. xiii. 
14], who shall do all my will.” 


The last clause is a summary of 2 Sam. vii. and Ps. Ixxxix. 19-37 
(18-36). 
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Verse 25. 


The words of John here quoted agree more nearly with John i. 27 
than with the corresponding passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


Verse 33. “Thou art my son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” 


From Ps. ii. 7, after the Septuagint ; the same quotation is found 
in Heb. i. 5 andv.5. In the psalm, the king of Judah, whose tri- 
umphs over his enemies are celebrated, is called the “son of Yahwe,” 
his sonship naturally beginning with the day of his establishment as 
king. In accordance with the Messianic interpretation, the passage 
is used in Acts as a prediction of Jesus, and particularly of his resur- 
rection, which, as a most striking display of the divine power and 
favor, and an elevation to a position of everlasting dignity, is regarded 
as God’s testimony to the sonship of Jesus. In Hebrews, also, the 
psalm-verse is quoted as a direct prediction of the Messiah, to show 
his superiority over angels (i. 5), and the honor God had accorded 
him (v. 1). 


Verse 34. 


As further proof from the Old Testament that the Messiah was 
to be raised from the dead, Paul cites from Isa. lv. 3, which he in- 
terprets by Ps. xvi. 10. Isaiah (Hebrew) reads: “1 will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, the sure mercies of David ;’’ that is, 
I promise you (Israel) an everlasting kingdom or national life, as I 
promised David (2 Sam. vii. 16). Acts renders (after the Septua- 
gint) : I will give you “the sure [ 07, faithful] holy things of David,” 
and explains this of the promise to David (which was, however, says 
Paul, not to David, but to the Messiah): “thou wilt not give thy 
holy one to see destruction” (Ps. xvi. 10; see on Acts ii. 25-28), 
and so of the resurrection of Jesus. The words rendered “ mercies ” 
and “holy” are the same in Isaiah and the psalm. Such a combina- 
tion is not warranted by an accurate interpretation of the prophet 
and the psalm: it is true, however, that all God’s spiritual dealings 
with Israel, as nation and as individuals, were crowned and completed 
in Jesus. 
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Zea. Ww. 32 DION WI “Ton diy nya 02) nN 
Sept., Acts: Atadjoouat [Acts, ddow] Ta bora Aavid | Acts, Aaveld] ra mord. 
Ps. xvi. 10, Sept., Acts: Ovde | Acts, ob] ddcete tov dowdy cov ideiv diapbopay, 


Verse 41. 
From Hab. i. 5. 


Heb. “ Behold among the nations, and regard, and 
be exceedingly astonished, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe when it is told.” 

Sept. “ Behold, ye despisers, and regard, and won- 
der exceedingly, and perish, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe, if one tell it.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it omits “and 
regard,” and “ exceedingly,” and inserts “a work” after “ days,” and 
“to you’’ at the end of the sentence. 


Hab. i. 5: 82 DID2 Opa Spaced amPA aMPAT wean) oI] aN 
> BD D IORD 
Sept.: ‘Tdere of katagpovytai, kai émiBAéWate, kal Pavpaoate Bavucowa Kat aga- 
viodnre’ diott Epyov éy® épydloua év taic juépare tuav 6 ob uH mLoTEvonTE éaY TIC 
ExOiny7rat, 
Acts: “Werte, of katadpovytai, kal Pavucoate kal dpaviobyre, btt Epyov épyafouae 
éy év tale juéputc budv, Epyov 6 ob pH mLoTEbonTe édv TiC ExdtnyiTat byiv. 


The prophet’s warning, addressed to the unrighteous Israelites of 
his day, is adopted and applied by Paul to the Jews of Antioch. 
Habakkuk’s “ work” was the invasion of the Chaldeans: Paul’s is not 
named, but doubtless involved some similar national calamity. 

The rendering “despisers,” instead of “among the nations,” 
comes from a misreading of the Hebrew; the “perish” seems to be 
a duplet, or double rendering, a translation of the same word that is 
rendered in the Septuagint “exceedingly ; the addition of “work” 
and “to you,” in Acts, is for emphasis and clearness; and the “and 
regard” and “ exceedingly ” are omitted as unnecessary. 


Verse 47. “1 have set thee as a light to the nations, 
to be salvation unto the end of the earth.” 
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Zsa. xix. 6: PIS AYP cap ni. ov] WN? PAD. 

Sept.: "dod dédwxa oe sic Siadanny yévove, sig OG¢ &OvGr, Tod elvai cE &i¢ OwTNpiar 
&we EoxaTov THe yi¢. : 

Acts: Tédeka oe ei¢ Gc 20var Tod eivai oe cig wrypiay Ewe EoXGTODV TIC YiC. 


From Isa. xlix. 6, after the Aramaic version, or a text of the Sep- 
tuagint slightly different from ours. The Hebrew is the same, except 
that it reads: “to be my salvation,” or, “ that my salvation may be,” 
and throws the act into the future, ‘I will set’ (though between this 
and “J have set” there is here.no material difference). The Vati- 
can Septuagint reads: “I have set thee as a covenant of the genera- 
tion [o7, race], as a light of the nations, to be salvation unto the end 
of the earth.” ‘The insertion, “as a covenant of the generation,” is 
from Isa. xlix. 8, xlii. 6, by some scribal error. The translators wrote 
“salvation,” instead of our Hebrew “my salvation,” because the 
“my”? seemed unnecessary, or because their Hebrew text did not 
contain it. Acts omits the inserted clause of the Septuagint, perhaps 
after the oral Aramaic version, and has a different, though synony- 
mous, verb for “set” (réOeuxa for déwxa). The Alexandrian Septua- 
gint has probably been conformed to the New-Testament text. In 
the prophet, the “servant of Yahwe,” the righteous Israel, is commis- 
sioned to teach foreign nations correct religious ideas; and in Acts 
the usual Messianic interpretation of the words is given, the apostle 
deriving his commission to preach from that of the servant of the 
Lord. 


ACTS xiv. 15, xvii. 24: EXOD. xx. II. 


Feb. ‘‘ [God] made the heaven and the earth, the 
sea,.and all that in them is.” 


So Acts xiv., after the Septuagint ; freely in xvii.: ‘ made the cos- 
mos, and all things in it.” 


ACTS xv. 16, 17: AMOS ix. II, 12. 


Fleb. “In that day I will set up the fallen hut of 
David, and close up their breaches, and set up his 
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ruins, and build it as in the days of old; that they 
may possess the remainder of Edom, and all the 
nations who are called by my name, says Yahwe, who 
does this.” 

Sept. “In that day I will set up again the fallen tent 
[ov, hut] of David, and rebuild its fallen places, and 
set up again its ruins, and rebuild it as were the days 
of old; that the remainder of men may seek | Alex. 
Sept., may seek the Lord], and all the nations who are 
called by my name, says the Lord, who does these 
things.” 

Acts. ‘ After this I will return and rebuild the fallen 
tent [or, hut] of David, and rebuild its ruins, and 
restore it, that the remainder of men may seek the 
Lord, and all the nations who are called by my name, 
says the Lord who does these things, which are known 


from of old” (ov, who makes these things known from 
of old). 


Amos ix. 11,12: JIVSIA-DS I) n>ain TYT N2O-NS OPS NT a) | 
pyi-93) DITS MINS Ww 127 : poiy 2 WNIT OPS rom 
SANT Avy MV? OW, ow NIP WN 
Sept.: "Ev rH huépa exeivy dvacrgow tHv oKnvav Aavid thy mertwxviar, Kal dvol- 
Kodoujow Ta wenTwKOTA abTic, Kal Ta KaTEoKkaupéva abtig dvacTHow, Kal dvotkodounow 
abtny Kabac¢ ai Huépat Tod aldvoc, brac éxlyTHowow ol KaTaddoiTOL THY GvOpoTwr, Kal 
mavta Ta é0vn é’ od¢ EntkéxAnrat 7d dvoud pov én’ abtovc, Aéyet Kipiog 6 MOLY TabTa, 
Acts: Mera taita tvactpépo kal dvotkodoujow tiv oxnvav Aavid tiv menTwkviav 
kal Ta Kateotpapupéva abti¢ dvoixodoujow Kal dvophdow abtiy, brug dv éxytpoworv ob 
Karddoirot THY GvOporwr Tov Kipiov, Kal TavTa Ta LOvN tg’ Od¢ EmtKéKAQTaL Td dvoua 
pov éx’ abtobc, Aéyet Kiplog 6 nowy TatTa yvword an’ aidvoc. 


In verse 11, the Septuagint (followed by Acts) has introduced 
“again” into all the verbs, —a correct interpretation, though not 
expressed in the Hebrew ; the first “rebuild” is a fair equivalent of © 
“close up, wall up ;” “ fallen places”? is free rendering for ‘‘ breaches, 
gaps.” In verse 12, the translation “men,” instead of ‘ Edom,” 
comes from a wrong vowel-pointing of the Hebrew (the consonants 
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remaining unchanged) ; “seek,” for “ possess,” is obtained by the 
change of one consonant of the Hebrew, and “the Lord” is added 
in Acts and the Alexandrian Septuagint as the natural complement 
of the thought; “these,” instead of “this,” is found in one Hebrew 
manuscript. Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes: “ after 
this ’’ is substituted for “in that day,” to express the contrast between 
the time of judgment just described by the prophet (ix. 8-10), and 
the time of blessing now announced ; and for the same purpose the 
“T will return” is introduced, to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in the Hebrew or the Septuagint. Verse 11 is condensed from 
the Septuagint. The conclusion of verse 12: “who does [o7, 
makes | these things known from of old,” is peculiar to Acts, and its 
origin is not clear: it seems most probable that the expression “ of 
old” was somehow transferred from verse 11 to this place in the 
manuscript of the author or of a scribe, and was then, as being 
obscure, filled out by a later copyist into its present shape, as in some 
manuscripts it was still further expanded into: “ known to God is his 
work from of old” (07, from the beginning). The deviations of the 
New-Testament text from the Septuagint may thus be explained from 
the freedom which James (or his reporter) would use in quoting ; 
and there is no need of referring to an Aramaic version, though, for 
the rest, a citation from such a version would be natural in the mouth 
of the apostle who represented the Jewish Old-Testament side of 
Christianity. 

The prophetic passage (written during the gloomy times of the 
eighth century B.C., or possibly later) describes the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Judah in its ancient glory: its territory is to be 
enlarged, it is to conquer the whole of its old enemy Edom (compare 
2 Kings viii. 20-22), and all the surrounding nations (Moabites, 
Philistines, and others), who are “called by the name of Yahwe,” 
that is, are already marked out by Yahwe as destined to become his 
subjects. This prediction, which relates immediately, merely to the 
restoration of the political fortunes of Judah (and in this sense was 
never fulfilled), doubtless involved in the prophetic feeling the estab- 
lishment among the nations of the true worship of the one true God, 
and so found its realization in the spread of Christianity over the 
world. In Acts, James, who cites it as warrant for receiving Gentiles 
into the church, regards the old Israel as representing God’s people 
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or church, and the prophetic word as a direct prediction of the times 
of Christianity. The rendering of the Septuagint, notwithstanding 
the mistranslations which remove the local allusions, preserves the 
general sense of the passage; though the expression, “that the 
remainder of men may seek the Lord,” which probably suggested 
the citation here, gives a spiritual conception, only faintly implied 
in the original. 


Text.— Heb. in verse 12, one manuscript of De R., has 11.8, “these,” 
instead of MH, “this;” and so Sept., Pesh.-Syr., and Vulg. The Sept. éx¢yr7- 
cwow is from WIT, instead of WI"; and dvipdtwy is DW, instead of DIN. 
In Acts the transposition of tod aidévog may have produced, at the end of verse 
12, Aéyet Kiptog mowv tadta Tod alcvos, of which a natural interpretation would 
be: tadta yrword an’ aidvor. 


ACTS xvii. 


Verse 28. ‘ For we are also his offspring.” 


Acts: Tod ydp Kat yévoc éouév, So Aratus, according to some manuscripts ; 
but the greater number read eivév, and so Bekker’s edition. Cleanthes: é« cov 
yap yévoc éouev, “from thee are we as to race” (07, origin). 


From verse 5 of the Phenomena, or Description of the Starry 
Heavens, of the famous poet-physician Aratus, a native of Paul’s 
province, Cilicia, who spent the greater part of his life at the court of 
Macedonia, in the early part of the third century B.C. The poem 
opens with an invocation to Zeus, ‘‘ the father and benefactor, whom 
men propitiate first and last, whose aid we all need in all things ;”’ the 
apostle transfers the declaration, “we are his offspring,” from Zeus 
to the one God. Nearly the same words are found in verse 4 of the 
Hymn to Zeus by Cleanthes (about B.C. 320-240), born at Assos in 
Mysia, and the successor of Zeno as head of the Stoic school: 
“ Hail, Zeus, most glorious of the immortals! it is right that mortals 
should praise thee, for from thee we come.” 


Verse 31. “He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness.” 


From Ps, xcvi. 13, or xcviii. 9, after the Septuagint (xcv. and 
xCvii.), with one slight verbal change (péAAcu xpivery for xpwet). 
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ACTS xxiii. 5: Exon. xxii. 27. 


Fleb. “Thou shalt not curse a prince | ov, chief man] 
of thy people.” 

Sept. (verse 28). “ Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
rulers [ Alex., a ruler] of thy people.” 


Acts agrees with the Septuagint, with the singular “ ruler,” instead 
of the plural. 


Exod. xxii. 27: WN XD Joya wvn 
Sept.: "Apxovtac Tov Aaod cov ob Kaxad¢ épeic. 
Acts: “Apyovra tov Aaot cov ovk épei¢ Kakdc, 


A simple citation of a law. The euphemistic and more general 
expression of the Septuagint includes the stronger term of the 
Hebrew. The citation is perhaps in general from the Septuagint, 
with the singular “ruler” introduced from the oral Aramaic version 
from memory. ‘The Alexandrian Septuagint, as usual, agrees with 
the New Testament. , 


ACTS xxvi. 


Verse 18. 


Paul’s description of his mission to men, “to open their eyes,” 
seems to be taken from Isa. xlii. 7 (Septuagint), where it refers to the 
“servant of Yahwe ;” and the expression, “to turn them [o7z, that 
they may turn] from darkness to light,” is perhaps suggested by the 
same chapter (as, verse 6). Paul here speaks as the messenger of 
Jesus, empowered to carry out his purpose. 


Verses 22, 23. 


“The prophets and Moses,” as in Luke xvi. 29, 31, means the 
Old Testament; and Paul’s reference is to all the passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures regarded by him as Messianic, particularly such as 
Isa. liii. ;. Ps. xvi., cx. ; Isa. xlii., xlix., lv. 
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ROMANS. 
Rom. i. 17; GAL. iii. 11; HEB. x. 37, 38: HAB. ii. 3, 4. 


Heb. “ For the vision yet [looks] to the appointed 
time, but it hastens to the end, and it will not lie — if 
it tarry, wait for it, for it shall surely come, it shall not 
linger. Behold, puffed up within him is his soul, it is 
not upright; but the just shall live by his constancy.” 

Sept. “For the vision yet [looks] to an appointed 
time, and will come forth at last and not in vain — if 
he tarry, wait for him, for he will surely come, and will 
not linger. If he shrink back, my soul has no pleas- 
ure in him; but the just shall live by my faith” (A/ex., 
my just one shall live by faith). 

flebrews. ‘For, yet a very little while, he who is 
coming shall come and shall not linger, but the just 
[ov, my just one] shall live by faith; and if he shrink 
back, my soul has no pleasure in him.” 

Rom., Gal. ‘The just shall live by faith.” 

Hab. ii. 3,4: PhTS) 13 WWI MWD NYDy my: ND NI NID 

3 TUM INWONI 

Sept.: "Ott épxouevoc néec Kab ob wh xpovion. édv brooreiAntat, obk ebdoxed 9 

wuy7n uov év adto@* 6 dé dixatoc &x TioTede wou GpoeTat. 


Hebrews: "Ett yao pixpdv doov daov, 6 épxduevoc Her Kat ob yxpovioe. 6 A? 
dixutog [uov] é miotews Gyoerat, Kal édv brooreiAnrat, ovK evdoxel 7 WuxH wou év abra, 


In verse 4, two Hebrew manuscripts have, by transposition of 
letters, “faints his soul,” instead of “is puffed up,”. probably a scribal 
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error, followed by the Septuagint ; “my soul” occurs in one manu- 
script, and “in my constancy” (07, trust) perhaps in one. The 
present Hebrew text is vouched for by the mass of authorities, and 
by the connection. The Septuagint has misread several Hebrew 
words, and misconceived the sense of half the passage: ‘come 
forth,” instead of “hasten,” is due probably to a change of one 
Hebrew letter ; instead of “at last,” we might render the Greek “to 
the end,” as in the Hebrew; “in vain” is a euphemism for “lie ;” 
the rendering “he” (in “if he tarry,” etc.), instead of “it,” is due 
to a misunderstanding of the connection; ‘shrink back” is the ren- 
dering of a different Hebrew word from that in our text ; “my soul,” 
for ‘‘his soul,” is also a different, and improbable, Hebrew reading ; 
‘has pleasure’ is probably an incorrect translation of our text-word, 
which means “is upright ;” ‘‘ my faith,” for “his faith,” is due to an 
easy change in the Hebrew; the reading of the Alexandrian Septua- 
gint, “my just one,” is entirely unsupported. In Hebrews, the open- 
ing clause, “yet a very little while,” is a condensation of the first part 
of verse 11 in the Hebrew; “he who is coming” is the assumption 
as subject of the sentence of the Septuagint word which conveys the 
idea “surely ”’ (translation of a Hebrew emphatic form) ; the rest as 
the Septuagint, with the inversion of the two last clauses, for the 
purposes of the argument. 

The prophet is predicting the overthrow of the Chaldeans (about 
B. C. 606), whose invasion he has announced in the preceding chap- 
ter. He goes up to his watch-tower, and is commanded to write his 
vision plainly that the people may be consoled by it: the fulfilment, 
he is told, will surely come, though it may be delayed; the invading 
enemy shall be destroyed, the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of Yahwe (verse 14), shall fully see his glory manifested 
in the destruction of the Chaldeans. His description of the in- 
vaders begins with verse 4, in which it is said of them that they are 
puffed up, haughty of soul, and not upright; and this indictment is 
illustrated and expanded in the rest of the chapter. But in verse 4 
it is added, in contrast with this haughty wickedness, on which shall 
come destruction, that the just, who holds firmly to Yahwe, shall 
escape destruction, and live by his constancy; or, the meaning is, 
that, in spite of the wicked arrogance of the enemy, the just shall 
be preserved alive. The Hebrew word here rendered “constancy ” 
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means “ firmness, steadfastness,” of the body, as in Exod. xvii. 12 
(Moses’ hands, upheld by Aaron and Hur, were “steady”’), or of 
the moral nature of God (Deut. xxxii. 4: ‘a God of faithfulness 
and without perverseness, just and upright is he’), and of man 
(Prov. xii. 22: “lips of deceit are an abomination to Yahwe, but they 
that do faithfulness are his delight’) ; the common signification is 
“moral and religious fidelity and constancy,” faithfulness to all obli- 
gations, whether to God or to man. In this is certainly involved, 
according to the Old-Testament conception, trust in God ina general 
sense ; but the prominent idea is steadfast adherence to him in true- 
hearted obedience. Such a faithful, obedient man, says the prophet, 
shall be kept alive in this time of turmoil and death. 

The New-Testament quotations adopt the Septuagint rendering 
* faith,”’ and employ it in two senses: in Hebrews, it means trust in 
God, belief in his word of promise, and consequent security (as 
in chap. xi.), and particularly reliance on him for salvation through 
Jesus Christ (iii. 12, x. 22) ; in Romans and Galatians, it is the spe- 
cific acceptance of Christ, whereby the believer is justified apart from 
works ; and Paul cites the last clause of this passage, in Romans, to 
establish his doctrine (he introduces it with the expression: “as it is 
written ’’) of the opposition between the two considered as means 
of salvation. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the object of the quotation is to 
enjoin on the Christians of the day patience under present afflictions, 
and confident hope in God’s promise of ultimate deliverance, — an 
idea that is found in the original passage. But, by adopting and 
modifying the Septuagint translation and exegesis, the author has 
introduced into the passage two ideas to which the prophet makes no 
allusion : while the Septuagint refers the coming to God, instead of to 
the vision (as in the Hebrew), Hebrews, by its rendering “he who. 
comes,” interprets the promise of the Messiah, of whom this expres- 
sion was then apparently a common designation in respect to both 
his first appearance on earth (see Matt. xi. 3, xxiv. 42), and his final 
coming to judge the world (so the expression, “the coming of Christ,” 
2 Thess. ii. 1, and elsewhere) ; the phrase was taken from such pro- 
phetic passages as Mal. iii. 1. Here it is used in the second sense, 
of the coming to judgment, which is represented as being near (“yet 
a very little while”) ; in those days of trial (as, indeed, has been the 
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case ever since), disciples looked with longing eyes for the appear- 


ance of the ascended Master (1 Thess. iv. 15-17). But the just or 
righteous man, if he would receive the promise, must trust in God, 
and shall then live by his faith; and, further, must now patiently 
endure, and not shrink from the test to which God subjects him 
_ (verse 38) ; and the author adds his conviction (verse 39), that he 
and his brethren were not guilty of a shrinking-back that could lead 
only to destruction, but were possessors of the faith in God that 
would result in the acquisition or saving of the soul. He transposes 
the clauses of the verse, that he may conclude with this application. 
While, then, the prophet says: “God will soon intervene, and de- 
stroy the Chaldeans; they are insolent and unrighteous, but the 
righteous man shall be saved from destruction by-his fidelity,” the 
thought of the quotation in Hebrews is: “the Christ will soon come 
to the final judgment ; the righteous man shall be saved by his faith 
in God, if he patiently endure the present afflictions.” The main 
idea, that God will save his people, is the same in both; and the 
points of view of the terms “ fidelity,” or faithful obedience to the law 
of God, and “faith,” or trust in God’s guidance and deliverance, 
though different, are closely related the one to the other. On the 
other hand, the antithesis between faith and works, which Paul finds 
in the passage, seems to be foreign to the prophet’s thought. 


Text. — Sept. dvateAsi, apparently from 5°, instead of MD; ei¢ xevor, free 
rendering of 313°; trooreiAnta, perhaps from NY, “to faint, be overcome,” 


OA te. Aa en 


instead of by, “to be puffed up;” evdoxei, from MW" or some other form of © 


w*: “My soul is not right in him” (with him), takes no pleasure in him; 7 
wuy7 ov, *W5), where the * would come easily by scribal error from the } of the 
text, and so the pov after wiotewe. Some interpreters see (with less probability) 
in the prophet’s words a contrast between the haughty, wicked Israelite, end 
him who trustfully obeys God; but this difference would not affect our judgment 
of the use made of the passage by the New-Testament writers. 


Rom. ii. 24: ISA. lii. 5. 


Heb. “‘My name is reviled” (07, exposed to con- 
tempt). 

Sept. “On your account my name is blasphemed 
among the nations.” 
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Rom. ‘‘The name of God is on your account blas- 
phemed among the nations.” 
Zsa. Vii. 5: YNID “DW DIT-2D THM 
* Sept.: At bud¢ dia mavtd¢ 7d dvoua wou BAacgnueitat év Toi¢ EPvEot. 
Rom.: Td yap dvoua tov beod dv’ bude PAacgyueitac Ev vig EOveEowv, 


The additions of the Septuagint, “on your account” and “among 
the nations,” are natural interpretations from the context. In Ro- 
mans, ‘the name of God” is substituted for “my name,” because it 
better suits the form of the apostle’s discourse. 

The prophetic passage is a promise of deliverance to Israel, now 
in exile in Babylonia. T heir rulers (apparently the Chzldeans), says 
the prophet, howled in their rage, and Yahwe’s name was reviled. 
It is the enemies of Israel, who, in their hatred to the people, revile 
Israel’s God as unable to save his own nation. In accordance with 
this explanation, the “on your account” of the Septuagint means, 
“by reason of their contempt and hatred towards you.” Paul, speak- 
ing to the unworthy Jews of his time, uses the passage as meaning: 
“by reason of your wrong-doing, the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles ;” the formula “as it is written’ not, however, 
here necessarily indicating that he regards the prophetic word as a 
prediction of this state of things, but perhaps only that he adopts it 
as appropriate. 


Roo. iii. 
A series of connected quotations. 


Verse 4. 
From Ps. li. 6 (4). 


fleb. “That thou mayest be justified when thou 
speakest, be pure when thou judgest.” 

Sept., Rom.-‘‘ Mayest be justified in thy words, and 
mayest overcome when thou art judged.” 
) PsA 6. JOVI MIN TID PAA jw 

Sept.: “Orwc dv dikawbje év toi¢ Adyog cov, Kal vikhone év TH Kpivecdai oe. 


Rom.: “Onwe av ikatwOpe tv roig Abyots cov Kal vixzons tv TH Kpivecdai oe. 


‘ 
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The psalmist confesses his sin against God, that thus it may be 
evident that God in his judgment of this sin is just and pure. The 
Septuagint gives an inexact rendering: ‘‘ overcome” is paraphrase of 
“be pure,” since in a trial at law the victor is held to be pure and 
innocent; “when thou art judged,” taking the Hebrew infinitive as 
passive in sense, represents God as the judged instead of the judge, 
that is, men will call in question the rightness of his dealings (it 
seems less natural to take the Greek infinitive as middle, in which 
case we should render: “when thou comest into judgment”). The 
general sense remains the same in the Septuagint as in the Hebrew; 
and Paul adduces the passage to prove, against doubts which might 
be raised, that God is true, whatever man’s unfaithfulness (verse 3). 
The expression, ‘every man a liar,’ is perhaps taken from Ps. 
CeVie 11: 

The remaining quotations are intended to show that all men are 
sinners. 


Verse 10. ‘‘ There is none righteous, no, not one.” 


Condensed from Eccles. vii. 20: “There is not a righteous man on 
earth, who does good and sins not ;”’ and Ps. xiv. 3: “no, not one.” 


Verses 11, 12. 


Ps, xiv. 2, 3 (lili. 3, 4), after the Septuagint, with a slight change 
of the form of expression, namely, “there is none that understands, 
. . . that seeks,” instead of: “the Lord looked ... to see if there 
was any that did understand, . .. did seek;” the Septuagint “un- 
profitable ” is a euphemism for the Hebrew “ filthy, corrupt.” 


Ps. xiv. 2,3: NORD VND OSA sor dsns wis Pavp wh nin 
PWIND] PR WO-Nwyp PS 
Sept.: ? Tod ideiv ei Eort ovridv h exCntav rov Bedv: 3 navrec &séxduvav, Gua Hxpel- 
Odnsav, obk att TOY XpnoTOTHTA, OdK EoTLY Ewe Evoc. 
Rom.: ™ Obk« éorw ovvidv, ob Eotw éxlyrav rov Oedv * mavrec ééxdvay, Gua 
Axpewbnoav’ ovK éaTw ToLav XpnoToryTa, ovK ~oTww Ewe Evog. 


Verse 13. 


Ps. v. 10 (9), after the Septuagint: “Their throat is an open 
grave [or, tomb], with their tongues they have used deceit” (07, 
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treachery ; //ed., they flatter). Ps. cxl. 4 (3), after the Septuagint, 
which is identical with the Hebrew: “the poison of asps is under 
their lips.”’ 


Verses 15-17. 


Isa. lix. 7, 8, after the Septuagint, with slight verbal changes. 


Feb. “ Their feet run to evil, and make haste 
to shed innocent blood [ Rom., their feet are swift to 
shed blood]; . . . wasting and destruction are in 
their paths [ om., destruction and misery are in their 
ways|, the way of peace they know not” (Rom., and 
the way of peace have they not known; Sef¢., they 
know not peace). 


The first clause is condensed by Paul; “misery” is a loose and 
incorrect translation. The Alexandrian Septuagint has “have they 
not known,” as Romans. 


Verse 18. ‘‘ There is no fear of God before their 
eyes.” 


From Ps. xxxvi. 2 (1), after the Septuagint (which agrees with 
the Hebrew), with change of “his” (reference to the wicked man) 
into “theirs,” to agree with the plural form of the other quotations. 


Verse 20. 


The words of Ps. cxliii. 2: “In thy sight no man living is right- 
eous ” (97, shall be justified), are not formally cited, but only adopted 
by Paul in his proposition, that “by the works of the-law no flesh 
shall be justified in his sight,” after the Septuagint, with change of 
“no man living” into the equivalent “no flesh,” perhaps with refer- 
ence to his use of the word “flesh” to signify the sinful, unrenewed 
nature of man. He, however, probably thinks of the psalm-word as 
proof of his proposition ; the psalmist, who makes the assertion, being 
“under the law,” and speaking of the dispensation of law. 
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In regard to these passages, it is to be observed, that, except the 
first and the last, none of them in the original affirm sinfulness of all 
men ; their declarations referring to the “wicked” only, between 
whom and the righteous a sharp distinction is made in the Old Tes- 
tament. But, while no distinct dogma of universal depravity exists 
in the Old Testament, a claim being apparently sometimes even made 
to freedom from sin (Ps. xvii. 3, xviii. 21-25), still, the sense of 
moral imperfectness doubtless underlies the whole Old-Testament 
religious development. 


Rom. iv. 3, 9; GAL. iii. 6; JAS. ii. 23: GEN. xv. 6. 


fleb. ‘‘ And he believed Yahwe, and he reckoned it 
to him as righteousness.” 
Sept., N. T. “Abram [M. 7:, Abraham] believed 


God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness.” 


Gen. xv.6: APW YY DAWN MM. ORM 
Sept.. NV. T.: "Eniotevoev “ABpau [N. T., ’ABpadu] tO Oe@ Kat éAoyiodn avrTo ei¢ 
Ockacoovrny. 


The Septuagint “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is in accordance 
with this version’s somewhat arbitrary interchange of the divine 
names, here, perhaps, from a desire to give the greatest generalness 
of form to this important statement; the.same change. is. made in 
the next verse (a difference of text is less probable), The passive 
“it was reckoned ”’ is either from a different Hebrew text from ours, 
or it is a free rendering of our text-word (compare Ps. cvi. 31). 
The insertion of the proper name instead of the personal pronoun 
(as here “Abram” for “he”) to relieve the indistinctness of the 
Hebrew, or to bring the subject out more prominently, is not uncom- 
mon in the Septuagint; or the proper name may have here stood 
in the Hebrew text of the translators. The New Testament uses the 
full covenant-name “Abraham”? (first introduced, in the narrative, 
in Gen. xvii.), as the common and familiar one. 

The narrative in Genesis represents Abram’s faith in God’s prom- 
ise, that his son should be his heir, as in itself an act of righteous- 
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ness ; as often, in the Old Testament, trust in God for help in time of 
need is regarded as part of the righteousness of the righteous (Jer. 
xvii. 5-8, Ps. xl. 5 (4), compared with Ps. xli. 2 (1), and see Ps, 
XXxVll. 39, 40). James, taking the expression in the Old-Testament 
sense, declares that this Scripture was fulfilled in Abraham’s act of 
offering up Isaac (Gen. xxii.); that is, his belief in God’s promise 
attained the character of righteousness when it was tested by the 
command to sacrifice his son, and came out of this trial victorious ; 
thus, says James (verse 22), was his faith made perfect (having been 
before, as apart from works, imperfect), and by reason of this faith, 
thus supported by his works, he was called “the friend of God” 
(from Isa. xli. 8: “Abraham my friend;” Septuagint, “whom I 
loved”). But in fact, it appears that the simple act of trust, the 
posture of soul which accepted God’s word as equivalent to the 
thing promised, is represented in Genesis as “righteousness,” with- 
out reference to the succeeding trial of faith ; the meaning being, that 
not only obedience, but also trust, is a righteous act. This conception 
is an advance on the idea that the goodness approved by God con- 
sists wholly of outward acts: it identifies goodness with the spiritual 
attitude of the mind towards God. Paul, in Romans and Galatians, 
finds in this passage a contrast and opposition between faith and 
works, in accordance with his position in these Epistles, which con- 
nects justification and salvation genetically, not with the man’s per- 
sonal righteousness, but with that faith in Jesus which brings the 
believer into relation with God. More generally stated, Paul’s posi- 
tion is, that no man can gain God’s favor by obedience to the moral 
law; since perfect obedience —less than which, God would not 
accept —is impossible to man: it is only by a transformation of soul, 
and oneness with God, that salvation can be attained; and such 
transformation and oneness are represented by, and identical with, 
trust. The apostle turns with loathing from the arithmetical plan of 
salvation, by which a man counts up his poor acts of obedience, and 
fancies he can thus win the divine favor: salvation, he says, is in the 
soul itself; it is appropriating God’s strength by trusting to him ; and 
the only ground of trust, and the only mediation between sinful man 
and the holy God, is in Jesus Christ. But this is a more developed 
conception than is found in the Old Testament. In the passage in 
Genesis, the representation, though profoundly spiritual, is simple : it 
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is a righteous thing to trust God; there is no opposition between 
faith and works, but faith is itself a work that God counts as right-_ 
eousness. | 


RoM. iv. 7-25. 
Verses 7, 8. . 


From Ps. xxxil. I, 2. 


ffeb. ‘‘ Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is pardoned [ov, covered], happy the man 
to whom Yahwe does not reckon iniquity.” 

Sept. ‘“ Happy are they whose transgressions have 
been forgiven, and whose sins have been covered, 
happy the man to whom the Lord will not reckon sin.” 


Romans is identical with the Septuagint. 


Ps. xxxii, 1, 2: TT WH ND DISA IWEN ANON 10D pwa-iv) “Wx 
| pi 1 
Sept.: 1Maxapio. ov agédynoav ai avouiat, kal wv émexadvgdnoay ai duapriar 
2 uakaploc avnp ob ob pH Aoyiontat Kipioc duapriay. 
Rom.: 7Makapi ov agédnoav ai avopyiat, kal Gv émexadvgOnoay ai dpuaptiac* 
8 uaKaploc avyp ob ob uh Aoyiontat KvpLog duapTiay. 


The plural rendering ‘they ’’ is possible, but the singular is favored 
by the parallelism; the translations “transgressions” and “sins” 
take the Hebrew singular as collective ; the future “will not reckon” 
is not so good as the present, because the psalmist is affirming a 
general fact, true now and always. 

The psalm declares the happiness of the man whose sin is forgiven, 
against whom God does not count his iniquity. It is not, indeed, a 
positive righteousness without works that is meant: it is God’s 
mercy shown in pardoning the sin of the repentant righteous man 
(verses 5, 11). Yet, in so far as the man’s iniquity is not reckoned 
to him, he is accounted righteous by God, and righteous, not by act 
of his own, but by merciful decision of God. It is in this sense, 
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apparently, that the apostle takes the psalm-word when he says 
(verse 6) that it “ pronounces happiness on the man to whom God 
reckons righteousness apart from works.” We have here the same 
teaching as in the preceding quotation, that true righteousness is not 
an aggregation of outward acts, but a disposition of the soul towards 
God, as in the psalm, where, however, the ground or occasion of 
forgiveness is the repentance of one who was upright in heart. 


Verse 17. 


From Gen. xvii. 5, after the Septuagint, which correctly gives the 
sense of the Hebrew: “A father of many nations have I made thee.” 
The original passage points to the fact, that from Abraham should 
descend other nations than Israel, namely, the Ishmaelites, Edomites, 
etc. (Gen. xxv. 1-4). Paul interprets the “ many nations” of Abra- 
ham’s spiritual descendants, all who shared his faith, who should be 
found not only in Israel and under the Mosaic law, but also among 
the Gentiles who were without the law. This is in illustration of his 
argument that the promise to Abraham was not conditioned on cir- 
cumcision, and not limited to the Jews, —a position the reverse of 
that taken in Genesis and elsewhere in the Old Testament, 


Verse 18. 


In the same connection he cites Gen. xv. 5 (precisely after the 
Septuagint and Hebrew) : “So shall thy seed be,” namely, as numer- 
ous as the stars. 


Verse 25. 


The apostle concludes this argument by declaring that the right- 
eousness reckoned to Abraham by reason of his faith will be reckoned 
to us also if we believe on Him who raised Jesus from the dead. 
The following clause: “who was delivered up on account of our 
transgressions,”’ seems to have been suggested by Isa. liii. 12, Septu- 
agint: “his soul was delivered up to death” (Hebrew: “he poured 
out his soul’), and verse 6, Septuagint: “the Lord delivered him 
up for our sins” (Hebrew: “ Yahwe laid on him the iniquity of us 
all’’). 
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Rom. viii. 
Verse 33. 


From Isa. 1. 8, 9. 


fTeb. “Near is he who justifies me, who will con- 
tend with me? ... The Lord Yahwe will help me, 
who will condemn me?” : 

Sept. “He who has justified me draws near, who is 
he that contends with me? ... behold, the Lord will 
help me, who shall harm me?” 


It is the servant of Yahwe who speaks, and the terms employed 
are taken from the procedures of courts of law: ‘ If God pronounces 
me innocent and right, no one can pronounce me guilty.”” Romans 
adopts the expression, quoting freely after the Septuagint, or following 
an Aramaic version that rendered the Hebrew more exactly: “It is 
God that justifies, who is he that condemns?” with special reference 
to justification by faith in God through Jesus. Instead of the “will 
condemn” of the Hebrew, the Septuagint has “will harm,” as a 
better contrast to the preceding “ will help.” 


Text. — In the Vat. text of Sept., before “Lord,” a corrector has inserted 
“iota. 


Verse 36. 


From Ps. xliv. 23 (22), after the Septuagint, whose rendering of - 
the Hebrew is nearly exact: ‘ For thy sake we are killed all the day’ 
long, we have been [ /eé., are] accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” 
An adoption of the psalm-word by Paul, to describe the circum- 
stances of his time. 


Rom. ix. 


After having set forth the doctrine that salvation is not in external 
works, but in the oneness of the soul with God through faith, Paul 
proceeds in this chapter to show that the present unbelief of Israel 
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was no proof that the divine word of promise given to Abraham had 
come to naught. For, he says, this word had not been given to all 
Abraham’s descendants ; but there had been a constant process of 
selection, God having the right to choose whom he would, and 
having in fact, in order to exhibit his wrath and his glory, rejected 
a part of law-following Israel, and made the Gentiles partakers of his 
salvation. All these positions he seeks to establish by references to 
the Jewish Scriptures. 


Verse 7; Fleb. xi. 18. 


From Gen. xxi. 12. 


ffeb. “In |or, through] Isaac shall seed be called 


to thee.” 


So the Septuagint, Romans, and Hebrews. The sense is: “ Thy 
real posterity, the inheritors of the promise, shall be descendants of 
Isaac, and not of Ishmael.’”’ Thus Paul takes it. 


Verse 9. 


The proof that Isaac was the child of promise, from Gen. xviii. 10. 


Heb. “1 will surely return to thee at the time for 
the birth of a child [Ziterad/y, time of life], and Sarah 
thy wife shall have a son.” 

Sept. ‘I will return and come to thee according to 
this season, at the proper time, and Sarra thy wife 
shall have a son.” 

Gen. xviii. 10: JWR Aw pana AN AyD pox awe si 

Sept.: ’Enavaorpépuy 7§ mpoc¢ o& kata tov Kalpdv Toitov ei¢ Gpac, Kal. Eee vidv 


Lappa h yvv7n cov. 
Rom.: Kara tov xaipov trobrov édeboopuat cai tora tH Lappa vide. 


Romans abridges: “According to this season I will come, and 
Sarah shall have a son,” where the first clause follows the Septuagint, 
but the second (in the Greek) is more nearly like the Hebrew (but 
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we have only the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint in Gen. xviii., 
the Vatican manuscript being here defective). Septuagint “ accord- 
ing to this season” seems to represent a different Hebrew text from 
ours ; and the “at the proper time” appears to be a duplet, a ren- 
dering of the same Hebrew as the preceding clause. 


Text. — Sept. éravaorpégwv is rendering of the emphatic infin. WW, and 7&0 
(for which in Rom. stands éAetvooyuaz), “ come,” is used to avoid the inelegant or 
unnecessary repetition in Greek of the verb “return;” kata TOv Katpdv TovToOY is 
apparently the translation of Ti Nd (instead of the Masoretic NM), Ny being 
sometimes masculine; it is this same expression (read as in our Hebrew text) 
that is the original of ei¢ dpag (duplet). As we have not the Vat. Sept. text, 
and the Alex. may always be suspected of following the N. T., we can hardly 
determine the relation of the text in Rom. to the Sept.; it may have given Vat. 
in free condensation, or it may have followed the Aramaic (which, then, we must 
suppose, read 77 Hyd). 


Verse 12. 


The choice of Jacob, from Gen. xxv. 23: “The elder shall serve 
the younger.” So the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. 


Verse 13. 


The same thing, from Mal. i. 2, 3: “Jacob have I loved, and 
Esau have I hated.” After the Septuagint (which follows the 
Hebrew), with a slight change in the order of words. The prophet 
is describing the condition’ of things of his ‘time (about B.C. 420), 
and uses the desolation of Edom as a proof of Yahwe’s love for 
Israel. “O Israel!” says Yahwe, “ do you ask for a proof of my love 
for you? Look at Edom; he is your brother, yet his land lies deso- 
late. I have hated him, but I have loved you, inasmuch as you dwell 
in your land.” 


Mai. i. 2,3: “DSI WYNN, : 3py-ns ION 


Sept.: ? Kal hyarnoa tov "laxoB, 3 rov dé "Hoad éuionoa. 
Rom.: Tov laxoB nyarngoa, tov dé "Hoad éuionoa. 


Verse 15. 


From Exod. xxxiii. 19, after the Septuagint, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the Hebrew: “I will have mercy on whom I have 
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[ Heb., will have] mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
have [/eéd., will have] compassion.” God here asserts his freedom 
of choice between Israel and Moses; and Paul applies the passage 
to the case of the Gentiles, who had now been chosen instead of 
Israel. 


Exod. xxxiii. 19: ONS WANS CAD [NS Wares NIM 
Sept.: Kai éAensw bv dv eG, kat oixtevojow bv av oixtepa, 
Rom.: "Ekenow bv dv ted, Kai oixteipjow dv Gv oixteipo. 


Verse 17. 


Another illustration of the divine sovereignty, from the history of 
Pharaoh. From Exod. ix. 16. 


ffeb. ‘And in truth for this purpose have I raised 
thee up, to show thee my strength, and to declare my 
name in all the earth.” | 

Sept. “And for this purpose thou hast been pre- 
served that I may show in thee my strength,” etc. 

Rom. “For this very purpose did I raise thee up, 
that I might show,” etc. 


Exod. ix. 16: JY NI-MY FORI WIy3a PAIN nxt aya ode 
SPINA “HW VO 
Sept.: Kat évexev tobrov dternpndng iva évdeigwpat év ool tiv ioxbv pov, kai dw 
SiayyeAy TO Ovoud wou év muon TH YH. 
Rom.: Eig abtd tovto é&jyepa oe, dru évdeiSwpar év ool rHv divayuiv pov, Kal 
Orwe dlayyeAy TO Gvoud pov év Tay TH yz. 


Though the general form of the quotation agrees with the Septu- 
agint, in two points it rather follows an accurate Aramaic version ; 
namely, in “for this very purpose,” and “raised thee up” (the ren- 
dering of the Septuagint, ‘“‘ preserved,” is here possible, but does not 
suit the connection so well), though the “for this very purpose ”’ 
may be a change made by Paul from the Septuagint to gain empha- 
sis. The difference of the renderings, “show thee,” and “show in 
thee,” does not affect the general sense. The partial agreement with 
the Hebrew, against the Septuagint, may be accounted for by suppos- 
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ing that Paul used a current Aramaic oral rendering. Such a syna- 
gogal rendering there no doubt was at this time among the Jews in 
Palestine, though there is no proof of the existence of a written 
Aramaic translation or targum. See the Introduction. 


Text.— The differences between the texts of Rom. and Sept. (ei¢ aitd rodto 
for évexev Tovtov, ejyerpa oe for dueTnpHONC, Gwe for iva, ddvauwy for icxiv) point 
to a translation by Paul from the Aramaic: the agreement between Sept. and 
Rom. in the last clause may be a coincidence, resulting from the simple charac- 
ter of the sentence, or the Aramaic may here have been affected by Sept. In 
the rendering “show in thee,” instead of the “show thee” of the Heb., the 
Aramaic follows the Sept., or they both follow a Heb, manuscript which had 
J2 AW, instead of JOSW, of which, however, there is now no other trace. 
The Peshitto and the Targum agree with Heb.; the Latin Vulgate foliows Sept. 
- The Sept. reading suits the connection better than the Masoretic, and it may 
have been this feeling that led to the rendering of the former. 


Verses 20-22. 


The illustration of the potter and the clay seems to be suggested 
by Jer. xviii. 3-6 ; and compare Ps. ii. 9, Hos. viii. 8. 


Verses 25, 26. 


The calling of the Gentiles. From Hos. ii. 25, 1 (ii. 23, i. 10), 
after the Septuagint (ii. 23, i. 10), with considerable changes. 


Feb. (verse 25) ‘“ I will compassionate the not-com- 
passionated, and I will say to the not-my-people, my 
people art thou;” (verse 1) “and in the place where 
it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, it shall be 
said to them, sons of the living God are ye.” 

Sept. ‘I will love the not-loved, and I will say to 
the not-my-people, my people art thou; and in the 
place where it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, 
even they shall be called sons of the living God.” 

Rom. ‘1 will call the not-my-people my people, and 
the not-loved loved; and in the place where it was 
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said to them, ye are not-my-people, there they shall 


be called sons of the living God.” 
Hos. ii, 25: NAST RY By-NOD cAIDS) TNT No-NY ADT 
Sept.: Kal dyarjow tHv obk Hyannuévgy, kal ép@ TH ob Aa@ pov Aadc pov ei od, 
Rom.: Karéow tov ob Aadv pov hadv pov Kal tTHv obk Hyannuévgny Hyannuéevnv. 
Hos. ii. 1: N78 193 DTP WN. DAN OY-NY DAY TSW DIPH mM - 
Sept.: Kai éorat év 76 témw ov &Ppé0n aitoig Od Aade pou byeic, KANnOHoovTat Kai 
abtol viol Oeov CavToc. 
Rom.: Kai éorat év tO tory ob éppé0n [adroic] ov Aad; pov byueic, éxet KAnOHoovTat 
viol Peov Cavroc. 


The Septuagint rendering “love,” instead of ‘ compassionate, pity, 
have mercy on,” is inaccurate, this sense of the Hebrew word (the 
common one in Aramaic) occurring in the Old Testament only in 
Ps. xviii. 2 (1) (not found in 2 Sam. xxii.) ; “they shall be called” 
is paraphrase of “it shall be said to them,” or possibly from a differ- 
ent text-word ; the insertion of “even” (in “even they’’) is a free- 
dom of translation, or represents an additional Hebrew word (0). 
Romans seeks a more flowing construction by writing “I will call” 
for Septuagint “I will say to,” and adopting the expression (similar 
to that of the preceding clause), “the not-loved loved,” instead of 
“T will love the not-loved;” and, instead of Septuagint “even,” 
introduces “there,” for the sake of clearness and fulness (and so the 
Alexandrian Septuagint). Moreover, besides putting i. 10 of the 
Septuagint after verse 23, in order, apparently, to end the quotation 
with the more emphatic statement, Paul here also transposes the 
clauses of verse 23, with what purpose is not clear: it is perhaps 
a mere inadvertence. Such alterations would not be found in an 
Aramaic version. 

The prophet’s word refers solely to Israel. Now cast off, the nation 
shall after a time be again taken into favor with God, and called his 
sons. Paul identifies the “not-my-people”’ (the rejected Israel of 
Hosea) with the Gentiles, who, formerly aliens from God, were now 
in the gospel. accepted by him as his people. ‘He thus spiritualizes 
and extends the thought of the prophet: the latter speaks of a 
people once severed from God, afterwards mercifully united to him ; 
and this was the position of the Gentiles under the gospel. The 
prophet’s declaration of the divine mercy received in the latter days 
an illustration not thought of by him. 
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Verses 27, 28. 


Proof that only a small part of Israel should be saved. From 
Isa. x. 22, 23, abridged from the Septuagint, with verbal variations. 


feb. ‘‘ For, though thy people, O Israel, be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant shall return — destruction 
decreed, overwhelming with justice; for, destruction 
and the thing decreed the lord Yahwe of: hosts is 
about to execute within all the land.” 

Sept. “And if the people of Israel be as the sand 
of the sea, the remnant of them shall be saved. He 
is completing a word and cutting it short in righteous- 
ness, because a word cut short the Lord will execute 
in all the world.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint omits “of ‘them” after “remnant,” 
inserts “ for’’ before “he is completing,” and has God” instead of 
“the Lord.” 


Rom. “lf the number of the children of Israel be 
as the sand of the sea, the remnant shall be saved, for 
the Lord will execute a word on the earth, completing 
it and cutting it short.” 


Isa. x. 22, 23: (TOD 132 Dw Nw OD Sind Os APY. MIM-DR 7D 
“bd 39p2 Ney meay mT  AYINN y2 2 AP API PON 
PINT 
Sept.: Kat tav yévyntae 6 Aade "lopaya o¢ 4 dupoc tie Oahacons, TO KaTaAeiupa 
abtav owbhoetat. Adyov ovvteAGv Kal ovvtéuvwr év dikatoovvy, Ott AOyoY ovvTETEN- 
pévov moijoet Kipioc év TH oikovpévy OAD. 
Rom.: ’Eav 7 6 dpi0pde tov vid ’lopana a 4H dupog tie Baddoonc, Td broAupa 
OwbnoeTal, Adyov yap ovvTEAGv Kal ovvtéuvwv ToiHoet Kipioc Ent THE Yijs. 


The Septuagint preserves the general sense of verse 23, though it 
has mistaken the forms of several words. ‘ Completing” answers 
to “destruction” (which may also be rendered “ completion, final 
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work’) ; “cutting short,” to “decreed” (or “decided”’) ; and “a 
word cut short,” to “destruction and the thing decreed” (or, “ de- 
? 


creed destruction,” 
is apparently omitted. In verse 22, “be saved” is paraphrase of 


compare Isa. xxvili. 22) ; the “ overwhelming ”’ 


“return.” Romans takes the expression, “if the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel,” from Hos. ii. 1 (Sept. i. 10), omits “of them” (so 
the Alexandrian Septuagint), has “the Lord,” as the Septuagint, and 
condenses verse 23 after the Septuagint. These are variations due, 
not to a current Aramaic version (where they would be inexplicable), 
but to the apostle’s free handling of the material for the purposes 
of his argument, except that “on the earth” or “land” (ys), in- 
stead of Septuagint “ world” (oixovupévy), may be from recollection of 
the Aramaic, though this also may be explained as a freedom of the 
apostle. 

The prophet’s word is a part of the discourse x. 5—xii. 6, which 
belongs probably just before an Assyrian invasion (most likely, one by 
Sargon, B.C. 722 or 711), and, after setting forth the haughty pre- 
tensions of the invader (x.), describes the deliverance and succeed- 
ing prosperity of Israel (xi., xii.). True, Israel shall suffer terribly, 
and be carried away captive; but a remnant shall return (see the 
symbolic name of the prophet’s son, vii. 3), and this remnant shall 
be built up into a great people. Our passage is both a threat and a 
promise: ov/y a remnant is to return, but this renanant zs to return. 
Yahwe’s decree of destruction, which is to overwhelm the land of 
Israel like the waves of the sea, is one of justice and righteousness ; 
yet in a little while his indignation shall cease. 

This declaration of the prophet, which refers only to the Assyrian 
invasion, is taken by the apostle, without regard to the _ historical 
connection, as a general statement of Israel’s spiritual fortunes, and 
applied particularly here to its attitude towards the gospel. 


Text. — Sept. gives the first part of verse 22 substantially as Heb. Then, 
taking the stems m5 and )M in the significations “ complete,” and “ hew, cut,” 
it renders “completing and cutting short”. (supplying the natural complement 
“word”), either neglecting the \WIW, “overwhelming,” or regarding it in its 
sense of “destruction” (so it is several times rendered in Sept.) as substantially 
contained in the preceding; and so, in the next clause (verse 23), it combines 
the two Heb. terms n>, “completion, destruction,” and ¥ 1M, “the thing 
decided,” into the one expression, “a word cut short;” further, it condenses 
“the lord Yahwe of hosts” into “the Lord.” It seems thus to have had 
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before it our Masoretic text. The Received Text in Rom., verse 28, agrees 
literally with Sept.; but recent critical editions, following the best manuscripts, 
give the shorter form, as above, which is manifestly an abridgment of Sept. 
In verse 27 of Rom, the tmdAyma is an easily understood variation of 
Sept. KatdAeyumua, 


Verse 29. 


To the same end, and with the same spiritualizing interpretation, 
is introduced the quotation from Isa. i. 9, after the Septuagint. 


Fleb. “If Yahwe of hosts had not left us a little 
remnant, we should have been as Sodom, we should 
have resembled Gomorrah.” 

Sept., Rom. “lf the Lord of Sabaoth had not left us 
a seed, we should have become as Sodom, and should 
have been made like Gomorrah.” 


Isa.ig: WOYD aD DD. wynd My vw? vIn nisaxy mi "dd 
Pea 
Sept.: Kai ei un xipioc LaBacd éyxatédinev julv onépya, w¢ petite dv éyevnn- 
sv, kai O¢ Touoppa tiv Gpoimbnuerv, 
Rom.: Ei uh xipwoc LaBadd éyxatédurev juiv onépua, ¢ Lodoua av éyevnOquev 
" kal de Touoppa dv éuowOnuer. 


The Septuagint “seed,” for “remnant”. (so in Deut. iii. 3, also), 
is an interpretation, and is suggested by Isa. vi. 13. The Hebrew 
may be rendered: “If Yahwe ... had not left us a remnant, we 
should have been almost as Sodom,” etc. ; but this partial likening 
to Sodom is less strong than the other translation. The word “little” 
is omitted in the Septuagint. The scene of the prophecy is a great 
invasion, probably that of Sargon. | 


Verse 33, X. 11; 1 Pet. i. 6, 8. 


Israel, says the apostle further, had failed to reach God’s true law 
of righteousness, because they sought it not by faith but by works: 
they had not apprehended the wisdom of God’s salvation in Jesus 
Christ, who had become a stone of stumbling to them. Asa predic- 
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tion of their spiritual blindness and failure, he cites passages from 
Isa. xxviii. 16, and viii. 14, following the Septuagint in a general way, 
with several deviations. 


Feb, (xxviii. 16) ‘ Behold, I found in Zion a stone, 
a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, solidly founded ; 
he who trusts shall not make haste ;” (viii. 14) “and he 
[ Yahwe] shall be a holy object and a stone to strike 
against and a rock to stumble over to the two houses 
of Israel.” 

Sept. ‘Behold, I lay in the foundations of Zion a 
costly, chosen stone, a precious corner-stone, . . . and 
he who believes [ov, trusts] shall not be put to shame ; 
and if thou trust him, he shall be to thee a sanctuary, 
and thou shalt not come on him as on the stumbling 
over a stone nor as on the falling of a rock.” | 

Rom. “ Behold, I lay in Zion a stone of stumbling. 
and a rock of stumbling, and he who believes on him 
shall not be put to shame.” 

Pet. “ Behold, I lay in Zion a chosen stone, a pre- 
cious corner-stone, and he who believes on him shall 
not be put to shame; a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of stumbling.” 


Zsa. xxviii. 16, viii. 14: TOMI TDW NIP, NID 3 JON JAN [P¥3 ID! °29N 
Sivan asda Aa) jINJa: wT ND POND 

Sept.: "Idod éyd éuBardrw sig ta OeuéAia Lidv Aidov moAvTeAH exdextov axpoywrt- 
aiov évripov, eig Ta Oeuédia abtic, Kal 6 meoTEbwv ob uh KaTacxyvvOy. Kal obX we 
Aidov mpockbmuate ovvarvTHoeobe, OVE WG TETPAC MT@maTL. 

Rom. : "\6od ridnut tv Ludv Aidov mpookéupatoc kat nétpav oxavdd2ov, Kal 6 To- 
tetwr én’ abte ob KataoyvvOjoerat, ; 

Pet.: \od tiOque év Tidv Aidov éexAexrdv axpoywviaiov évtipov, kal 6 motebwy én’ 
- abte ob uh KataoxuvOg* Ai0o¢ mpookdupatoc Kai TéTpa Oxavdadov. 


Peter keeps the two passages apart, following the Septuagint 
closely in the first, but the Aramaic version, which renders the 
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Hebrew accurately, in the second. Romans combines the two by 
inserting the description of the stone in the first from the second. In 
the latter the Septuagint departs widely from the Hebrew. In chap- 
ter xxviii. the Septuagint “costly” seems to be meant as a rendering 
of the doubling of the Hebrew word for “stone ;” the “ chosen,” 
for “tried,” is from a different text-word; the “put to shame,” 
instead of “ make haste,” is a free translation of our text, or perhaps 
from a different word, the Hebrew here being somewhat hard and 
obscure. ‘The insertion ‘on him,” after “ believe,” is found also in 
the Targum ; and, from its appearance in both Romans and Peter, 
may be supposed to be a familiar reading of that day, derived, prob- 
ably, from a synagogue interpretation. So also the fact that Peter 
and Paul both have the expression “‘ stone of stumbling and rock of 
stumbling”? (varying from the Septuagint), it may be inferred that 
they both follow a synagogue Aramaic version. 

The two prophetic passages are addressed to the corrupt, dis- 
obedient, and unbelieving Israel], in a time of national disaster (the 
period of the Assyrian and Syro-Israelitish wars), and in both God 
adjures the people to look from themselves and their enemies to him : 
in the first (xxviii.), after denouncing the drunken scorners, the rulers 
of Samaria and Jerusalem, he declares that he will set in Jerusalem 
a solid, sure foundation of hope and prosperity, namely, himself and 
his word, in which whoever believes shall be safe ; in the second, the 
-prophet is urging his disciples to abandon all help but Yahwe’s, and 
turns to the nation with the declaration that God, whom they reject, 
will be the cause of stumbling and fall to them, — he will bring calam- 
ity on them. ‘The fundamental ideas in the two being the same, they 
may easily be blended into one, as Paul here does (and as we find 
freely done elsewhere in the New Testament). He, however, gives 
them the Messianic interpretation common in his day (so in the 
Targum on xxviii.), which is so far valid as the spiritual principle 
announced by the prophet —that God is a firm foundation for those 
who trust him, and a terror to those who wilfully reject him —finds a 
new illustration in every new manifestation of him, and the most 
striking of all in his last and highest self-manifestation in Jesus © 
Christ. These passages are employed in exactly the same sense in 
the Epistle of Peter. 
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The apostle, continuing his examination of the Jews’ attitude 
towards the gospel, repeats that they had, through devotion to the 
law, failed to comprehend God’s righteousness in Christ, though 
the word of Christ had been announced to them, and they had 
been warned in their own Scriptures that they would be set aside, 
for disobedience, in favor of the Gentiles. 


Verse 5, Gal. iii. 12. 


From Lev. xviii. 5, freely after the Septuagint, which here renders 
the Hebrew exactly. 


Feb. “Ye shall keep my statutes and my judgments, 
which if a man do, he shall live by them.” 


The Septuagint expands the first half of the verse, but in the 
second is identical with the Hebrew. 


ftom. ‘‘Moses writes that the man who does the 
righteousness which is of the law shall live thereby.” 
Gal. ‘‘ He who does them shall live by them.” 


Lev. xviii. 5: OFS °D) DIN Dns nvy” ald: 

Sept.: °A nowoag aita avopwroc Gpoerat év abroic. 

Rom.: “Ort tiv dtxaoobvyv thy éx vouov 6 momoac avOpurtoc Ghoerat év adr7. 
Gal.: 'O roijoac abra Choera év ai'toic. 


The object of the citation is simply to prove that obedience was 
the principle of life in the Mosaic law (a universal ethical law, not 
abrogated by Christ: see Matt. vii. 21). 


Verses 6-8. 


In contrast with this, Paul introduces the righteousness which is 
of faith as defining its position in language taken from another 
Pentateuchal book, —a very free quotation from the Septuagint of 
Deut. xxx. 12-14. 
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Feb. “It [the commandment] is not in heaven, that 
ye should say, Who will ascend for us to heaven, and 
bring it to us, and make us hear it, that we may do it? 
And it is not beyond the sea, that ye should say, Who 
will go over for us beyond the sea, and bring it to us, 
and make us hear it, that we may do it? But the 
word is very near thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
to do it.” 


Septuagint, the same, with addition of “and in thy hands’’ after 
“in thy heart,” and one or two unimportant verbal variations. In 
the Vatican manuscript, verse 13 is added in the upper margin by a 
later scribe (b?, B3, according to Vercellone and Cozza). 


Rom. (with parenthetical interpretations by Paul). 
“Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? 
(that is, to bring Christ down), or, Who shall descend 
into the abyss? (that is, to bring Christ up from the 
dead). But what does it say? The word is near thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart (that is, the word of 
faith, which we preach).” 


Deut. xxx. 12-14: 02 APY ABW] wo-MYN 1 WoxXD NIT orpwa NY 
Dt Taymos ad-Tay p TND win oD Nayn-) smavyI ADR saynw 
TAI THR TW. PW PI BW pr; sMaveN ANS yyrwy uP TP 

Dine 

Sept.: % Odix év tO obpavd dive éotiv, Aéywov, Tig dvaBjoerat huiv sig Tov odpavov 
Kal Anupetat abthv huiv, cal axovoavtec aitd momoopuev ; ™ ode Tmépav Tig Paddoonc 
éotiv, Aéywr, Tic dtatepioe: nuiv eic Td népav Tig Oaddoonc, Kal AGBy Hulv aitHr, Kal 
dkovoThy huiv Troon abtiv, kal Totnoouev ; ™ éativ cov éyyi¢ TO pia opddpa év TH 
orouati cov Kal év tH Kapdia cov, Kal év Taig Xepoiv cov avTo ToLeiv. 

Rom.: My sixne tv th Kapdia cov Tic avaBjoetat ei¢ tov ovpavdyv; Ttobr’ éEoriv 
Xpiorov xatayayeiv’ 4 Tic KataBjoetat ic THY GBvocov; Toit’ Eotiv Xpiorov éx ve- 
Kp@v avayayeiv, dAdd ti Aéyer; "Eyyi¢ cov 7d pid éorwv, év TH oTopmaTi cov, Kal 
év TH Kapdia cov: ToT’ ori 7d pijua THE TioTEwe 6 KNpbOOOLEY. 


It is difficult to say whether this passage is quoted as originally 
intended to be a description or prediction of righteousness by faith 
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(in contrast with righteousness by works), or not. On the one hand, 
it is a word of the Law put over against another word of the Law 
(verse 5), which zs cited as authoritative description; nor would 
the peculiar introductory formula, “the righteousness of faith says” 
(which may be considered as equivalent to “the Scripture says’’), 
nor the free dealing with the text (compare Rom. ix. 33; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 21, xv. 55), prove that Paul is not so citing here. On the other 
hand, the distinctness with which the Deuteronomy-text declares that 
it is speaking of righteousness, not by faith, but by obedience, and 
Paul’s explanatory insertions (though these might also favor the first 
view), would suggest that he merely adopts the words as in form suit- 
able for his purpose, and gives them a sense which he does not mean 
to represent as that of the original. 

His object is to contrast the long and delusive way of establishing 
one’s own righteousness by obedience to law (verse 3) with God’s 
provision for attaining the end of the law by one simple word of 
faith in Jesus as the Christ of God. Here, says he, no long prepara- 
tion is required, every thing is ready at hand: there is no need to 
ascend to heaven to bring the Messiah down, for he has already 
appeared on earth; nor to descend into the abyss of Hades to bring 
him up, for he has already risen from the dead: all that is necessary 
is faith in him. ‘The change of the expression of Deuteronomy, “go 
beyond the sea,” into “ descend into the abyss,” is based on the Jew- 
ish conception of the sea as the abyss of waters on which the earth 
rested (Heb. “hom, Gen. i. 2, viii. 2, and the same idea in Exod. 
xx. 4), and so naturally connected with the subterranean Hades, and 
is made in order to refer to the descent of Christ into Hades (as in 
Eph. iv. 9). Or it may be, that the expression ‘‘ descend into the 
abyss” was already at hand in a popular Aramaic version, though so 
considerable an alteration as this must be regarded as improbable. 
The phrase may have been suggested to Paul by such passages as Ps. 
cviil. 26. The argument is concluded by two other quotations, in 
verse 11 (see on Rom. ix. 33) and verse 13 (see on Acts ii. 17-21). 


Verse 15. 
From Isa. li. 7. 


ffeb. ‘‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
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feet of him who brings tidings, who announces peace, 
who brings tidings of good!” 

Sept. “‘{[I1 am present] as beauty on the mountains, 
as the feet of him who announces good tidings of 
peace, as one who announces good tidings of good.” 

Rom. ‘How beautiful are the feet of those who 
bring good tidings of good!” 


fsa. Vii 7: HO WID DW wows WIP “WD OID wD 
my yepwiy 
Sept.: ‘Qe dpa éni trav dpéwv, we mideg ebayyeACouévov axony eipgrac, wg ebayye- 
AGopevoc dyaba, 6Tt dxovoTHY Toimow THY OwTnpiay cov. 
Rom.: ‘Qe epator oi nédeg TOV evayyeAiCouévwr ayaba, 


The Septuagint here does not agree with our Hebrew text, and 
the rendering of Romans is probably from a synagogue Aramaic 
translation, unless, indeed, our Septuagint text is corrupt, and Paul 
followed a more correct copy. 

The prophet speaks of the messengers who should appear on the 
mountains near Jerusalem, announcing the speedy return of the exiles 
from Babylon: the apostle, treating the passage as Messianic (as the 
rabbis also did), interprets it of the preaching of the gospel, or 
perhaps merely adopts the words as applicable thereto. The intro- 
ductory formula, “‘as it is written,” may be taken either way. For 
the following quotation (Verse 16), referring to Israel’s refusal to 
believe the report of the disciples of Jesus, see on John xii. 38. 


Text. — The existence of the Sept. d¢ dpa én? tav dpéwr, Of TOdEG, as early as 
the second century, is vouched for by the Old Latin version, which has: ‘ sicut 
hora super montes, sic pedes.” Yet a corruption into the above, from ¢ wpaior 
émt Tav dpéwy of médec, would not be difficult. In the confusion attending the 
vowels in the early manuscripts, an ignorant copyist might have omitted the cov 
from wpao, and then, missing the connection, have thought it necessary to 
change the of before xéde¢ into oc, and similarly to write o¢ ebayyeACouevoc. In ° 
that case the quotation in Rom. would be nearly after Sept., only changing the 
singular participle “him who brings good tidings” into the plural. If Paul 
followed an Aramaic version, this must have been affected by the Sept.; for our 
quotation apparently agrees with the Sept. against the Heb. in taking J"DW1 
(read pow) as a noun = “report, tidings,” instead of a participle = “an- 
nouncing.” 
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Verse 18. 


From Ps. xix. 5 (4), after the Septuagint, which differs little from 
our Hebrew text. 


F[eb. ‘Their line goes forth into all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world.” 

Sept., Rom. “Their sound has gone forth into all 
the earth, and their words to the ends of the world.” 


Ps. xix. 5: DPD Yan n¥p3 op x¥r prwy-433 

Sept.: Eig naéoav rv yi tkiAvev 6 P0dyyoc abrav, wai ei¢ Ta mépata THe oiKov- 
bévne Ta pnuata abTav. 

Rom.: Ki¢ naioav thy yyy &&,Wev 6 p0dyyoc aitav, Kai eig Ta mépata THe oiKxovpé- 
vn¢ Ta pyuata ubTov. 


The Septuagint “sound” (so also Symmachus and the Latin 
Vulgate) seems to be a free rendering, to secure parallelism with 
“ words,” instead of theless familiar ‘‘line”’ of the Hebrew, that is, 
“ measuring-line’”’ which marks the extent of the courses of the 
heavenly bodies. Paul adopts the words (without introductory 
formula) as expressive of the course of the gospel-message : it, like 
sun, moon, and stars, had traversed the whole earth,—a _ natural 
hyperbole. ‘There is here no allegorizing of the psalm. 


Verse 19. 


Proof, by two quotations, that Israel had been warned of the tran- 
sition of its privileges to the Gentiles. The first is from Deut. 
xxxil. 21, after the Septuagint (which gives the Hebrew correctly), 
with change of pronouns from third person to second. 


Fleb., Sept. “1 will provoke them to jealousy with a 
not-people (.S¢fz., nation), with a foolish nation will I 
anger them.” 

Romans has “ you” instead of “ them.” 

Deut. xxxii. 21: DO'YIX 937 W932 DY-NOD ONYPN v7 


Sept.: Kdyo nxapalnraow abtove én’ obx &Ovet, ex’ EOver dovvéTw Tapopyld abrode. 
Rom.: ’Eyo rapalnioow ipuac én’ obk vet, én’ EOver dovvétw Tapopyle bude. 
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The threat in Deuteronomy is, that Israel shall be conquered or 
defeated by an apparently inferior people; this is spiritualized by 
Paul into a prediction of the loss of religious superiority, with spe- 
cific application to the transfer of spiritual privileges and life to the 
Gentiles under the gospel. 


Verses 20, 21. 


Second quotation, from Isa. Ixv. 1, 2, after the Septuagint, with 
inversions. 


fleb. ‘1 have offered to give answers to those who 
asked not, I have put myself in the way of those 
who sought me not; I have spread out my hand all 
the day to a refractory people.” 

Sept. “I became manifest to those who did not ask 
of me, I was found by those who did not seek me; 
I spread out my hands all the day to a disobedient and . 
gainsaying people.” 


Romans as Septuagint, with inversion of the two first clauses. 


Joa. Ixv. 1, 2: 77) (ABI... WPI ND ~NRYDA Dew wi> ony 

so oy-bx prn-bo 

Sept.: "Eugavng éyevndnv toig gue un éemepwtaorv, evpéOnv roic éué uh Cytovouw, 

. &fenétaca tac Xelpic ov OAqv THY Huépav Tpd¢ Aadv dreodvTa Kal dvTiAéyovTa. 

Rom.: Eipéonv toicg éué un Cytovor, gudavang éyevounv toic éué un éemepwroow, 

[mpd dé tov "lopanaA Aéyet] “OAnv taHv quépav éSenéraca tac xeipic pov mpd¢ Aadv 
ameWovvra Kal avTiAéyovTa. 


The Septuagint “‘ became manifest” is from a different text-word 
from ours. ‘“ Disobedient and gainsaying,” for Hebrew “refractory,” 
is rhetorical expansion, or more probably a duplet. The principal 
verbs in the two first clauses are to be rendered, not as in the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version, “I am [o7, was] sought,” and “am [or, 
was] found,” but “I have endeavored [o7, offered myself] to be 
sought and found,” as is evident from the succeeding clause (not 
quoted in Romans): “I have said, Here am I, Here am I, to a 
people who did not call upon my name,’’—a description of a peo- 
ple to whom God had made advances in vain. | 
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It is Israel, and not other nations, that is here meant (see verses 
2, 7-9, 11), or, rather, the rebellious part of Israel, whom God de- 
clares he will destroy, and out of the righteous kernel (verse g) raise 
up a new people for himself. ‘The apostle, following the rendering 
of the Septuagint, refers verse 1 to the Gentiles, and verse 2 to 
Israel. 


Text.— The Mifals WV) and N¥1) are permissive reflexives, “to let one’s 
self be inquired of, found;” or passives, “to be one who is to be [may be] in- 
quired of, found.” Sept. éudavie éyevgOnv is rendering of “NWI, Mifal of YT, 
as in Exod. ii. 14; dmecOodvTa is translation of V0; and avriAéyovra may be for 
the same word read as some form of 41D, “to draw back.” 


Rom. xi. 


Proof from the Old Testament that the unbelief of Israel was 
only partial and temporary ; that there was a chosen kernel ; and that 
ultimately, after the conversion of the Gentiles, all Israel should give 
in its adhesion to the gospel. 


Verse 2. ‘God has not cast off his people.” 


The words are taken from Ps. xciv. 14: “the Lord will not cast 
off his people,” with change of tense, and substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” See also Ps.-Ixxvii. 8 (7), Lam. iii. 31, where the 
same word is used in the Septuagint for “ cast off.” 


Ps. xciv. 14: YOY TM worn 
Sept.; Odk anaoetrat xbpioc tov Aadv abrod. 
Rom.: Ovix« arecato 6 bed¢ tov Aadv abtod. 


Verses 3, 4. 


From 1 Kings xix. 14, 18; the complaint of Elijah, and Yahwe’s 
answer to it. 


fTeb. *** They [Israel] have broken down thy altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I alone am 
left, and they seek my life to take it. : . . “I [Yahwe] 
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do [or, will] reserve seven thousand who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew in verse 14, but in 
verse 18 has “thou shalt leave,” instead of “ I do [o7, will] reserve.” 


Rom. ‘Lord, they have slain thy prophets, they 
have digged down thy altars, and I am left alone, and 
they seek my life... . I have left for myself seven 
thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 


1 Kings xix. 14, 18: WAN) IW WW PIN) yw PHNaN-Ns 
DDIN nyaw sey “Mw... AAP? “were wp "197 va 
535 apron we patan-d> 
Sept.: Kat ra @voiacrnpia cov KabeiAav, kai trode mpodhrac cov améxtewav év 
pougaia Kai droréreimpat Ey@ wovwratoc, Kal Cytovol THY WuxHv pov AaBeiv aitHrv.... 
kai Katadeiperc év "lopana éxta xiAuddag avdpav, mavta yovata & obK OkAacav yévu 
T® Baad. 
Rom.: Kipie, tod¢e meugytac cov aréxtewav, Ta Ovolaotypla cov KaréoKawar, 
Kdy® vrEedipOnv wovoc kal Cytovoww THY Woynv pov. ... KaTéAimov éuavtTe@ énTaKLo- 
XlAiove dvdpac, oitiveg obK Exaupav yovu TH Baad, 


The inversion of the clauses in Romans, in verse 3 (Hebrew, 
verse 14), is without design. The substitution of the past tense (so 
also in the English Authorized Version, in Kings) for present or 
future is an allowable interpretation (though not a correct translation) 
of the Hebrew, representing God’s designed act as already com- 
pleted, and is here adopted as better suiting the application of the 
passage to the apostle’s time. The translation is, in the main, after 
the Septuagint, but with several changes of tense and of words. 
God’s consoling word to Elijah is not merely adopted by Paul as 
expressing the existing condition of things, but, as appears from the 
“then, therefore,” of verse 5 compared with verse 2, seems to be 
cited as a prediction or pledge of the reservation of a chosen body 
of Israel under the gospel. 


Text.—In verse 14: of Kings, Sept. ca@eiAavy and Paul’s katéoxayay both 
fairly represent Heb. 10°71; this variation from Sept., together with dmeAeiobnv 
for broAéAemuat, wovog for povmtatoc, the omission of Aaseiy abtyv, and the 
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inversion of clauses, may be regarded as freedom of citatfon. In verse 18, the 
*VINWIN is to be taken as the preceding perfects with Waw: “Thou shalt go 
and anoint Hazael and Jehu and Elisha; and those who escape Hazael and Jehu 
shall be slain by Elisha, and I will reserve seven thousand.” If the reservation 
be conceived of as commencing in the present, we may equally well render: 
‘‘T do reserve.” The wording of this verse in Rom. departs so far from Sept., 
as well as from the Heb., that it may be taken as a free translation of the Ara- 
maic oral version: “I have left for myself,” instead of Sept. “thou wilt leave 
in Israel,” and Heb. “I wil! leave in Israel;” émtaxioxtAiovc. dvdpac, instead of 
énta xiduadac avdpov; omission of mavta yévata; éxauwar for OKkAacav; fem. TP 
Baad, for Sept. masc. 7@ Baad. This fem. form of Baal seems to come, not from 
an androgynous conception of the god (Weiss, in Meyer’s Commentary), but 
from an identification, from a monotheistic point of view, of the god with -his 
image (7 eixov) (Hengstenberg and others). Yet these variations may all be 
looked on as freedoms of quotation from memory, the form being adapted to 
the apostle’s discourse, while the essential meaning is preserved. 


Verse 8. 


There follow three quotations (two of which are blended in verse 
8) to show that those of Israel who were not chosen were hardened. 
The two citations of this verse are from Isa. xxix. 10, and Deut. 
xxix. 3 (4), freely after the Septuagint. 


fleb., Isa. ‘‘ Yahwe has poured out on you a spirit 
of deep sleep.” Deut. “And Yahwe has not given 
you.. . . eyes to see and ears to hear, up to this day.” 

Sept. ‘The Lord has given you to drink a spirit of 
stupor.” 


Deuteronomy, in the Septuagint, as the Hebrew. 


Rom. “ God has given them a spirit of stupor, eyes 
not to see, and ears not to hear, up to this very day.” 


Zsa. xxix. 10: DDPYAS OF TIA mI WT px oy. yO2-°2 

Sept.: “Ore merdrixev tui¢ xipiog nvebpatt katavigewe Kal Kapuioe trode 6d0aA- 
pode aitov, 

Rom.: *Edwxev avtoig 6 beds mveipa Katavigewc, d¢0aAuode Tob uA BAETEW Kal 
Ora Tov uj aKovewv, Ewe THe onpEpov huépac. , 





1 See added note on p. 279. 
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Deut. xxix. 3: POW? ory ning ory nyo 39 02> mm p-N) 

WD DM Wy 

Sept.: Kai obk dwke xbpuog 6 Ged buiv xapdiav eidévar Kal doGaApodc BAEéTELY Kal 
Ora axovew Ewe THE HuEpac TALTAC, 


The Septuagint “ gave to drink ”’ is interpretation of “poured out,” 
the spirit of stupor being conceived of as a drink, from the preceding 
verse Of Isaiah; and the “has given” of Romans is a loosely equiv- 
alent term, taken from Deuteronomy. The Greek word rendered 
“stupor”? means properly “ compunction, anguish of mind,” and 
then, apparently, the stupefaction produced by this feeling. 

Chapter xxix. of Isaiah begins with a denunciation of the mad 
folly of Jerusalem,-for which this punishment of spiritual sleep and 
blindness is threatened; and the Deuteronomy-verse similarly up- 
braids the Israelites for their spiritual dulness in the presence of the 
great things that Yahwe had done for them in the march through 
the wilderness. Paul finds in these words a prediction of the indiffer- 
ence of Israel to the gospel, as may be inferred from the preceding 
verse: “only the chosen found what they sought [that is, salvation], 
and the rest were hardened, as it is written, God gave them,” etc. 


Text.— Heb. WIT means everywhere “a deep sleep,” namely, in Gen. 


ii, 21, xv. 12; 1 Sam. xxvi. 12; Job iv. 13, xxiii. 15; Prov. xix. 15; and is ren- 
dered in the Sept. by éxoraoic, “trance” (Gen.) ; @auPoc, “amazement, stupor” 
(Sam.); p0Go¢, “fear,” or detvd¢ poBoc, “terrible fear” (Job): and we may, there- 
fore, here render xaravugic by “stupor,” though in Ps. lx. 5 it stands for Heb. 
Myon, « reeling.” — 


Verses 9, 10. 


From Ps, Ixix. 23, 24 (22, 23). 


\ 


FTeb. “ Let their table before them become a trap, 
and a snare to them at ease; let their eyes be dark- 
ened that they cannot see, and make their loins con- 
tinually to shake.” 

Sept. ‘ Let their table be made before them a snare, 
and a requital, and an occasion of stumbling; let their 
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eyes be darkened that they may not see, and bend 
thou their back continually.” 

Rom. ‘ Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, 
and an occasion of stumbling, and a recompense to 
them” (and the rest as the Septuagint). 


Ps. Ixix. 23, 24: MQW : win? oniowhy na? oD? OINIW—T 
SWRA TAA oN ni OIE 
Sept.: 2 Tevndata % tpanela abtav évariov abtov ei¢ nayida Kal eig avtarddootv 
kal el¢ oxavdahov. *4 oxoTicdjtwoav of d¢0adAuol abroy Tod uy BAETELY, Kal TOV VOTOV 
avtav dui mavtd¢ obyKawWov. 
Rom.: 9Vevndntw 4 tpareva abrav cig mayida cal ei¢ Onpav Kal ei¢ oxavdadov Kai 
ele dvtanddoua abtoic,  skoTicO7Twoav of d~PaAuol avtav Tov pH BAérev, Kal Tov 
vetov abtav dua mavroc obvKaipov, 


The Septuagint “requital” represents a different vowel-pointing 
of our Hebrew word, and gives an easier sense than the Masoretic 
reading “to them at ease ;” “occasion of stumbling” corresponds 
to “snare,” loose rendering; “bend the back” is paraphrase (for 
elegance) of “shake the loins.” Romans inserts a fourth term, 
“trap,” in verse g, perhaps a rhetorical addition, perhaps a recollec- 
tion of Ps. xxxv. 8 (Sept. xxxiv. 9), (or possibly a duplet), inverts 
the order of the Septuagint “ requital” and “ stumbling,” and changes 
the former into “ recompense.” 

The psalm is a cry to God, out of great affliction, and in part an 
invocation of punishment on the psalmist’s personal enemies. It 
contains no reference to any deliverer but Yahwe, has no Messianic 
outlook ; but by a typical interpretation the writer was identified with 
the Messiah, and his enemies regarded as the enemies of the kingdom 
of God, as here, where Paul makes them the recreant Israel. Nei- 
ther the style nor the historical setting suits the time of David, to 
whom the psalm is ascribed in the title; verse 35 (34) supposes a 
period of national disaster which rather points to the Assyrian or the 
Chaldean invasion. The “David” in Romans may be taken as a 
general designation of the book of Psalms; though it is probable 
.that the apostle, who was here occupied with something higher than 
questions of date and authorship, regarded this psalm as the pro- 
duction of King David. 
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Text. — Instead of onibyy, Sept. seems to have read nodw, as in Ps. xci. 8, 
or ond, as in Isa. xxxiv. 8; and this suits the connection better. The Opa of 
Rom. means properly the act of hunting, or the animal hunted or taken; but 
in Ps. xxxv. 8 is Sept. rendering of Heb. NW", “net,” as the means of taking 
the prey, and in this sense is here employed. 


Verses 26, 27. 


Finally all Israel shall be saved. From Isa. lix. 20, 21, and 
XXVIl. 9. 


FTeb. (lix.) ‘And there shall come to Zion a Goel, 
and to those who turn from transgression [or, rebel- 
lion] in Jacob... and this is my covenant with them: 
.. .” (xxvii.) “On this condition shall the iniquity of 
Jacob be covered [ov, forgiven], and this shall be all 
the fruit of taking away his sin.” 

Sept. “And on Zion’s account shall come the deliv- 
erer, and shall turn away impieties from Jacob, and 
this is the covenant from me to them: . . . for this 
reason the transgression of Jacob shall be removed, 
and this is his blessing when I take away his sin.” 

Rom. ‘‘Out of Zion shall come the deliverer, shall 
turn away impieties from Jacob, and this is the cove- 
nant from me to them, when I take away their sins.” 


Isa. Vix. 20, 21: “INI TTY DR? Apa yw rawr yin qry7 NB 
PTY ION DAN 2 NT 


xxviil.g: ... JANYM WO... 

Sept: (lix.) Kal gee eveev Lidv 6 pvbpevoe nal amoorpéper aoeBelac and 
lax, Kab airy abroic 7 map’ éuod diabyjn, elme Kbpioc. (XXvil.) ... érav 
UdéAwpat avtod THY duaptiav. .. . 


Rom.: *®"Héer tx Tidy 6 pvopevoc, droorpéper doeBelac and laxoB. 77 cai abrn 
abroic map’ éuod diabjKn, Grav agéAwpat Tag duaptiac avTor, 


The Septuagint translates “ for Zion,” instead of the more natural . 
“to Zion,” but without material change of sense ; the rendering of’ 
the next clause, “shall turn away iniquities from Jacob,” rests on a 
reading of the Hebrew that does not agree with the context so well 


4 
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as the Masoretic text ; in Isa. xxvii., the latter part of the verse shows 
that the expression which means literally ‘in this,” signifies ‘on this 
condition” (namely, the removal of idolatry), rather than “on 
account of this, for this reason ;” “‘removed” is free rendering of 
“covered.”” Romans, perhaps through inadvertence, possibly from 
some Greek manuscript, changes the first preposition from “on 
account of, for the sake of,” to “out of” (no additional Messianic 
sense is gained by this alteration), and in chapter xxvii. adopts 
only a detached clause, changing the singular “his sin” into “ their 
sins.” The citation is, with these slight exceptions, strictly after the 
Septuagint. 

In chapter lix. the prophet. declares that the iniquities of Israel 
‘have separated them from God, but, on their expressing repentance, 
promises a Goel, or redeemer, to the repentant part of the nation, 
and adds, as Yahwe’s covenant, that his spirit and words shall remain 
with them forever; the statement in chapter xxvii. is that their in- 
iquity shall be forgiven on the condition that they put away the 
asheras (pillars of the goddess Ashera) and sun-images. The first 
clause might be rendered: “ he [Yahwe] shall come as God ;” and, 
in any case, the Goel is Yahwe himself, as appears from verses 16, 17, 
where Yahwe, seeing that no man came forward to deliver Israel, 
arms himself, and prepares to take vengeance on the enemies of his 
people, and bring salvation. The spiritual conception of these pas- 
sages, deliverance from sin through the truth, is fulfilled in Christian- 
ity, not to the literal Israel, but to all who believe ; and the apostle’s 
application of the words to Israelites as distinguished from Gentiles 
(verses 25, 26) seems not to be in accord with his argument in 
Rom. iv. 14, 1x. 7, 8, where he says that the true Israel is not the 
bodily seed of Abraham, but they who lay hold of the promise by 
faith. | 


Text.—Instead of our say, Sept. seems to have read, less well, nw or 
au”. 


Verse 34; 1 Cor. i. 16. 
From Isa. xl. 13. 


FTeb. “Who has measured the spirit of Yahwe, and 
being his counsellor has given him information?” 
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Sept. “Who has known the mind of the Lord, and 
who has been made his counsellor, who teaches him ?” 

Rom. “Who has known the mind of the Lord? or, 
who has been made his counsellor ?” 

Cor. ‘‘Who has known the mind of the Lord, that 
he should teach him ?” 


fsa. x1. 132 UYPW IY, WR AT TAINS 2A 

Sept.: Tic éyvw voiv xvpiov, kal ti¢ abtod obuBovdoc éyéveto, b¢ cvuBiBa abrér ; 
Rom.: Tic éyvw voiv xvpiov ; } tig obuBovaoc aitod éyéveto ; 

Cor.: Tig yap éyvw vovv kupiov, 6¢ ovpB:3dcet abtor ; 


Instead of “ measured,” we might render “tried, proved, tested ” 
(as in Prov. xvi. 2, where a different form of the same verb is used), 
or “directed” (English Authorized Version), “regulated” (Cheyne); 
but “measure” agrees with the use of this verb in the preceding 
verse, “measured the heaven with a span.” Septuagint “ known” 
is probably intended to be the equivalent of ‘‘ measure ;” “ mind” is 
also a general equivalent of “spirit,” for which, however, another 
Greek word is more commonly employed ; the insertion, ‘has been 
made,” perhaps represents a Hebrew word not in our text, but is 
more probably a loose translation of the latter. Romans omits one 
part of the Septuagint verse, and Corinthians another; the reading 
of Corinthians, “who [o7, that he] should teach him,” 
the Alexandrian and Sinaitic manuscripts of the Septuagint, but it is 
doubtful whether this is a genuine Septuagint variation, or a conform- 
ity to the New Testament ; if the latter is the case, we must suppose 
that the variation is Paul’s, made after an oral Aramaic version of the 
time, or from rhetorical feeling, as giving a better turn to the expres- 
sion. The Targum of Jonathan here paraphrases: “Who has estab- 
lished [o7, prepared] the spirit of holiness in the mouth of all the 
prophets? is it not Yahwe, and the righteous, the servants of his 
word? he has made them know the words [o7, matters] of his good 
pleasure.” 


is found in 


Verse 35. 


Continuation of the thought of the preceding quotation : “Who 
has first given to him, and it shall be recompensed him?” From 
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Job xli. 3, of which the Hebrew reads: “ Who has been beforehand 
with me [Yahwe], that I should repay him?” ‘The Septuagint here 
renders incorrectly : ‘‘ Who shall resist me and abide?” but the Latin 
Vulgate has, correctly after the Hebrew, and almost identical with 
Romans: “ Who has given me before, that I should return it to him?” 
The apostle follows the Aramaic translation (this being, perhaps, a 
sort of proverbial saying, of which the Aramaic form, heard in the 
synagogue, would cling to the memory), only changing the person 
from the first to the third, to suit the form of his discourse. 


Job xli. 3: DYWR DIP “9 
Sept.: Tic avtiotnoerai pot kal bropevet ; 
Rom.: Ti¢ mpoéduxev abt@ kali dvrarodobjoerat avT@ ; 


Roo. xil. 


The quotations are ethical precepts. 

Verse 16. “ Be not wise in your own conceits.” 
After oh passages as Prov. xii. 15, xxvi. 12. 

Verse 17; 2 Cor. vill. 21. 


From Prov. iil. 4. 


Ffeb. ‘And thou shalt find favor and good under- 
standing in the eyes of God and man.” 

Sept., verses 3, 4. “‘And thou shalt find favor. And 
devise excellent things in the sight of the Lord and of 


” 


men. 
Rom. ‘‘ Devising excellent things in the sight of all 


yy 


men. 


Cor. “For we devise excellent things not only in 
the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” 


Prov. iii. 4: OW) OTN cea Do Sov” t-R¥D 

Sept.: Kat mpovood nada évoriov xvpiov kal dvoporwy, 

Rom.: Tpovoobpevor kad évoriov ravtwv avéporwr. 

Cor.: Tpovootuev Kara ob povov évarwov Kvpiov dAAA Kai évortiov avOparrar. 


‘ 
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Freely after the Septuagint, which here misunderstands the He- 
brew (taking 93w as a verb). 


Verse 19; Heb. x. 30. 


From Deut. xxxii. 35. 


Heb. “To me belongs vengeance and requital.” 

Sept. “In the day of vengeance I will requite.” 

Rom., Hebrews. “To me belongs vengeance, I will 
requite.” | 


Deut. xxxii. 35: pow dpi % 
Sept.: "Ev nuépa éxduxgoewe avtarodaow. 
Rom., Heb.: "Epot éxdixnow, ty avtarodéow. 


The terms of the quotation are taken from the Septuagint ; and the 
form of the sentence follows the Septuagint in the second half, but 
the Hebrew in the first. It seems to be a quotation from memory, 
in which, while the familiar Greek words are used, the construction 
is in part taken from some current translation, probably the syna- 
gogal Aramaic version; and it may be that the identity of form 
in Romans and Hebrews points to a proverbial saying (so Weiss in 
Meyer), derived, of course, from current versions. ‘The New-Testa- 
ment rendering is, in fact, identical with that of the Targum of 
Onkelos. The antithesis which the apostle emphasizes in Romans, 
between vengeance by God and vengeance by man, is not found in 
Deuteronomy, where it is merely said that God will take vengeance 
on the enemies of his people. In Hebrews the application is, that 
God will judge those who, having professed themselves his servants, 
are afterwards unfaithful, and fall away. 


Text.— The existing Heb. manuscripts offer no variations, and the transla- 
tion of Onkelos may be only an expansion for emphasis. Yet Sept. seems to 
have read, DOWN DP3 OVA, and we may conclude that DOWN stood in some 
Heb. manuscripts. Paul’s agreement with Onkelos points to an oral Aramaic 
translation from which both drew. 


Verse 20. 


Against self-revenge. From Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
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Feb. ‘lf thine enemy hunger, give him bread to 
eat, and if he thirst, give him water to drink; for 
[thus] thou shalt lay coals of fire on his head, and 
Yahwe will recompense thee.” 

Sept. (almost literally after Heb.). “If... feed 
him... give him to drink; for, by so doing, thou 
shalt heap”... 

Rom. Identical with Sept. 


The sense is, that kindness to an enemy will overwhelm him with 
shame and repentance. 


Prov. xxv. 21, 22: DVD AIPA NP¥ ON) OY PINT Iw apy-oN 
: {WNT oy moan mS pony °37 
Sept., Rom.: *'Eav rewva 6 éyOpo¢ cov, pouile avtov, éav Sead, more avTov, 
22 rodTO yap ToLav dvOpakac Tupd¢ Owpevoetc éxl THY KE~aATV avTOD, 


Rom. xiv. 11: ISA. xlv. 23. 


Heb. * By myself I swear... that to me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” 


The Vatican Septuagint as the Hebrew, except the last clause, 
“shall swear by God.” 


Rom. “ As I live, says the Lord, to me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess to God.” 


With the last clause, which is not found in the Hebrew, the Vati- 
can Septuagint, or the Aramaic (Targum or Peshitto), agrees the 
Alexandrian Septuagint, which, however, is open to the suspicion of 
having been conformed to the New Testament (as in the Old 
Testament it has been conformed to the Hebrew). 


Zsa, xlv. 23: 29 PIQA “QD ws ¥2 27 MPI °Vp Ny vAYBWI +3 

wD pIwA 3 

Sept.: Kar’ éuavtod duvia, ei uh teAeboetat éx tod otbuardg ov dixaoobvn, of 

Aoyot pov ob arocrpadjoovrat, Ste éuol Kauper mav yoru, Kat dueita aca yAdooa 
TOV Oedv. 
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Rom.: Zé éy@, Aéyet Kipioc, Gre Evol kapper nav yovu Kal naoa yAdooa éouoo- 
ynosTat TO Oe. 


The “confess” of the apostle, a loose synonyme of “swear,” may 
be taken from the oral Aramaic rendering. The “as I live” is a 
common prophetic expression, literally, “ by my life [I swear],”’ here 
substituted for “ by myself I swear,” as a more seemly formula. The 
“by God” of the Septuagint (Romans, “to God’’) is free hermeneu- 
- tical addition, common in the Septuagint and Targums. 

In Isaiah, God announces that all nations shall abandon their idols, 
and worship the God of Israel, bend the knee to him in token of 
allegiance, swear by him as their God. The apostle, laying the stress 
on the term “confess” (which, however, is not properly in the 
Hebrew), finds here a prediction (“for it is written’) of the last 
judgment: we must not judge our brethren, says he, seeing we shall 
all be judged by God. The context thus favors the rendering “con- 
fess’ in Romans, and not “ give thanks or praise.” 


Text.— The Pael of Dip, used in the Targum of Jonathan as the rendering 
of Heb. YAW), “sweay,” may also mean “confirm, vouch, declare a thing to be 
so,” whence may have come Paul’s “confess.” 


Rom. xv. 


The quotations refer to Christ’s suffering, and the announcement 
of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


Verse 3. 
From Ps. lxix. to (9). 
FTeb. (with which agree Sept. and Rom.). ‘The 


reproaches of those who reproached thee have fallen 
upon me.” 


Ps. xix. 10: “Oy 355) pay nin 
Sept., Rom.: Ob dvediouot riv dvewiCovtwv o& érérecav én’ ene. 


The psalmist describes the sufferings he endures from the enemies 
of the God of Israel, or of his faithful worship; the apostle refers 
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the utterance to the Messiah, and cites the unmerited sufferings of 
Christ as a motive for our bearing the burdens of others. 


Verse 9. 


From Ps. xviii. 52 (49) (2 Sam. xxii. 50). 


Fleb. “Therefore I will praise [ov, acknowledge] 
thee among the nations, O Yahwe, and to thy name 
I will sing.” 


So the Septuagint and Romans, with omission of the vocative ; 
but in Second Samuel the Septuagint has “in thy many ’ by a mis- 
reading of the text (2 for 4). 


Ps. xviii. go: TIS Ow MAD ova TN [2-5y 
Sept.: Awd rodoro éouoroynoopai cot év EOveot, Kipte, Kal TH Ovouati cov Ward. 
Rom.: Ata todto touodoynoopuai cot év EOvect Kal TH Ovduati cov Ward, 


The psalmist’s declaration of his purpose to praise the power and 
goodness of his God among the other nations is sei by the 
apostle Messianically. 


Verse 10. 


The same thought, from Deut. xxxii. 43, after Septuagint: “ Re- 
joice, O nations, with his people.” 


Deut. xxxii. 43: VOY OW wWIW 
Sept., Rom.: Eiopavonte é0vn peta tov Aaod avrov. 


The rendering of the Hebrew is doubtful. The most natural 
translation of the words as they stand, “O ye nations, make his 
people to rejoice,’”’ does not suit the connection, nor does the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint, which is, besides, difficult if not impossible, 
with our Hebrew text. The preceding context describes the ven- 
geance of Yahwe on Israel’s enemies: “I lift my hand to heaven, 
and say, As I live forever, if I whet the lightning of my sword, and 
my hand lays hold on judgment, I will render vengeance on my 
adversaries, and repay those that hate me; I will make my arrows 
drunk with blood, and my sword shall feed on flesh, with the blood 
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of the slain and the captive, from the head of the leaders of the 
enemy.” Then follows our passage: “ Rejoice ... for he will 
avenge the blood of his servants, and will render vengeance to his 
adversaries, and will be merciful to his land, his people.” From 
the connection we should here expect a sentiment unfriendly to the 
“nations,” to whom the song is hostile throughout ; and a compari- 
son with Jer. xxxi. 7 (which resembles this verse in tone and lan- 
guage) would suggest some such translation as, “ rejoice among the 
nations for his people ”’ (by a slight change of the text), Israel being 
supposed to be in exile, as in verse 26 of our chapter, but with 
prospect of deliverance. In any case, the thought expressed is 
the triumph of Israel over its enemies, and not the extension of the 
knowledge of the God of Israel among the nations of the earth. 


Text.— The Sept. seems to have read, OP-NS OJ IPIW, and to have 
rendered D8 “with;” or it read, by doubling, 1) OY, “with his people.” The 
pointing 1D, “with him,” gives no good sense. The insertion of 3 before 0%) 
and ? before WY would give the translation above suggested, which, however, 
would be somewhat unnatural in the connection. The Vulgate rendering, 
“‘laudate gentes populum eius,” is also here unsuitable and incorrect. 


Verse 1. 


Continuation of the above. From Ps. cxvii. 1, after the Septua- 
gint, with one inversion and one change of person, both unimportant. 


fleb. ‘‘ Praise Yahwe, all ye nations, celebrate him, 
all ye peoples.” 


So the Septuagint and Romans: “ Praise, all ye nations, the Lord, 
and let all the peoples praise him.” The change of order: “ Praise, 
all ye nations, the Lord,” seems to be a rhetorical variation, to gain 
variety in the two clauses. The Alexandrian Septuagint and the 
Sinaitic agree with the New Testament, but there is no reason for 
supposing that they give the genuine Septuagint text. 


Ps. exvii. 1: DMONTN-OD smMaw obs ma-ns won 
Sept.: Aiveire tov xbpiov ravta 7a EOvn, éxawvécate abtov mavrec of Aaoi. 
Rom.: Aiveite navra ta éOvy Tov Kipiov, Kal érawvecdtwoav abtov navtec ok Aani, 
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The psalmist calls on the nations to praise Yahwe for his mercy 
to Israel; this is taken by the apostle to signify or involve the an- 
nouncement of the gospel to the Gentiles. | 


Verse 12. 


The same. From Isa. xi. 10, after the Septuagint, with omission 
of several words as unnecessary. 


Ffeb. “And it shall come to pass in that day, the 
root of Jesse who stands as an ensign of the peoples, 
to him shall the nations resort.” 

Sept. ‘And there shall be in that day the root of 
Jesse, and he who arises to rule over the nations — 
on him shall the nations hope.” 

om. ‘There shall be the root of Jesse,” etc. (as 
the Septuagint). 


Zsa. xi. 10: DY VOR Drop 029 Ty We wR WW In ofa mn 
wy 
Sept.: Kai éorat év tH quépa éxeivy 7 pila tod "lecoat Kai 6 dviotauevoc dpyeww 
EdvOv, én’ abt Evy éArovat. 
Rom.: "Kota 4 piga tov ’lecoal nal 6 dvioripevoc dpyew édvav, én’ abta EOvn 
éAriovow, 


The reference in Isaiah is to the delivering Davidic king, a tem- 
poral sovereign, who should rule in Jerusalem in righteousness, — a 
conception which was fulfilled, as to its spiritual content, in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and so the passage is applied by the apostle. The “root 
of Jesse” is to be understood, after verse 1, as a sprout from the root 
of the Davidic family, a descendant of David; the expression con- 
tains no allusion to meanness of origin, but merely states that the 
coming king, the victorious head of Israel, who shall enjoy the hom- 
age of the nations, shall be of the stock of David. The Septuagint 
“arises to rule” is paraphrase of “stands as ensign,” the ensign or 
banner determining the movements of the army ; and “hope”’ is also 
apparently a free rendering, instead of “seek, resort to.” 
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From Isa. lii. 15, after the Septuagint (with change in order of 
words), which is here not correct. 


fleb. ‘‘What had not been told them they shall see, 
and what they had not heard they shall understand.” 

Sept., Rom. ‘They shall see to whom no tidings of 
him came, and they who have not heard shall under- 
stand.” 


Zsa. Vii 15: SININT AON War awd ond rwo-Kd Wwe oD 
Sept.: “Ort oi¢ obk dvynyyéAn nepl abtod bwovrat, kal of obk axnKkéact ovvgcovet. 
Ron. : "Owovrat oi¢ obk avnyyéAy rep abrov Kai of ovK axyK6acLY CvvgcovoLY. 


The Septuagint takes the relative pronoun as masculine subject 
of the verbs “see” and “understand,” instead of neuter object ; but 
the general sense is not thereby affected. 

The passage describes the fame which the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous Israel, should attain, — that is, the extension of the knowl- 
edge of Israel’s God among the nations ; and the apostle cites it (in 
the Messianic sense) as the ground or justification of his plan of 
preaching the gospel in places where it had not been heard. The 
“to him” of the Septuagint comes from a misreading of the Hebrew 
text. 


de 


Text.— For ond, Sept. read ry. The change in the order of words in 
Rom. (putting d6wovra first) is perhaps for the sake of simplicity and. directness 
of construction. 
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FIRST CORINTHIANS. 


1 Cor. i. 


Verse 19. 


From Isa. xxix. 14, after the Septuagint, with change of one 
word. 


Heb. “The wisdom of its [Judah’s] wise men shall 
perish, and the sagacity of its sagacious men shall hide 
itself.” 

Sept. “1 will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
hide the sagacity of the sagacious.” 


Corinthians has “ reject,” instead of “hide,” as a stronger expres- 
sion. ‘The change of construction in the Septuagint seems to rest 
partly on difference of the Hebrew text (“ destroy,” instead of “ per- 
ish ’’), and the second verb is then conformed to this. 


Jsa. xxix. 14: VARA 193) Ar YIN ApIn 77aKNI 
Sept.: Kat arode rhv cogiav tév copay, kal Thy obveoww Tov ovveTav Kpipo. 
Cor.: ’AT0AG tv codiay Tév codav, kai THY CbveotY THY OVVETOV AOETHOW. 


The dealing of God with the unholy wisdom of Judah at this 
particular time is erected by the apostle into a general principle of 
the divine action, but with special reference to methods of salvation 
originated by man. 


Text.—Sept. may have read M3)8, instead of MIN, and perhaps also 
VD, instead of WD, 
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Verse. 34; 2 Cor. x. 17. 


From Jer. ix. 22, 23 (23, 24), abridged after the Septuagint 
(verses 23, 24). 


fleb. “Thus says Yahwe, Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, and let not the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches, 
but in this let him that glories glory, in understanding 
and knowing me, that I am Yahwe, who executes 
mercy, judgment, and justice in the earth.” 


So the Septuagint. 


Cor. “ Let him that glories glory in the Lord.” 


Ser. ix..22, 23: honed Sonn: ner 
Sept.: "Ev tobtw kavyaode 6 kavyduevoc, 
Cor.: ‘O kavxapevoc év Kupi Kavydobw, 


The prophet’s exhortation to the men of his day (not long before 
the Chaldean attack) was to find the ground of their self-gratulation 
in the fact that they knew the Lord to be a God of mercy and 
justice, who would punish, yet spare his people: this is used by 
the apostle, with a slight modification of form, but retention of the 
essential meaning, in illustration of his preceding argument, that we 
are to look for salvation, not to schemes of man’s devising, but to 
Christ Jesus, who is foolishness to the wise of the world, but is made 
by God wisdom and redemption. 


Text. — Bohl (A Tliche Citate, on this passage) supposes that the Aramaic 
version, reading 13, instead of Nt, rendered, “in Yahwe [the Lord] let 
him that glories glory;” and that this clause gives Paul’s quotation. But this 
change of text does not accord with the context: the “in this” is necessary, 
and an abridgment of a long passage is not unusual in the New Testament. 


1 Cor. ii., iii. 


Further discussion of the wisdom of God as opposed to the 
wisdom of men. 
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Chapter ii. 9. 
From Isa. Ixiv. 3 (4). 


Feb. ‘From of old men have not heard, not per- 
ceived with the ear, eye has not seen a God beside 
thee, who does [gloriously] for him who waits on him.” 

Sept. (verse 4). ‘From of old we have not heard, 
nor have our eyes seen a God beside thee, and thy 
works which thou wilt do for those who wait for 
mercy.” 

Cor. “Things which eye has not seen and ear has 
not heard, and which have not entered into heart of 
man, whatever things God has prepared for those who 
love him.” 


The Septuagint seems to give a free translation of our present 
Hebrew text: the “we” is indefinite subject, like “men” (not 
expressed in the Hebrew); the second “heard” (perceived with the 
ear) is omitted as an unnecessary repetition ; “ thy works ”’ is inserted 
as necessary complement to “wilt do” (the Hebrew has simply 
“does, or, will do”); “mercy” also may be inserted as natural 
complement of “ wait for ;” 
may be conformity to “beside thee.” The Hebrew text of the 
Septuagint may, however, have differed from ours. Paul gives a free 
expanded rendering after the Septuagint, taking only the general idea 
from the Old-Testament passage. The clauses relating to seeing and 
hearing are given nearly as the Septuagint, and the next, “which 
have not entered into the heart of man,” is added for emphasis ; 
Septuagint, “the works which thou wilt do,” becomes ‘“ whatever 
things God has prepared ;” instead of “those who wait for mercy,” 
Paul takes the more general (vaguely equivalent) expression, “ those 
who love him,” as more suitable in tone to the gospel. 

The prophet, picturing the desolations of the exile, wishes that 
God would intervené on his people’s behalf, and refers to the great 
things of which he is capable (probably with allusion to the preced- 
ing history of Israel) for those who wait trustfully for his help. Such 


and the second person, “thou wilt,” 
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great things God has prepared, says the apostle, in the mystery, for- 
merly hidden but now revealed, of salvation in Christ, which is the 
wisdom of God, unsuspected by the wise men of the world, made 
known to the believer by the Spirit. This he finds expressed in the 
words of the prophet, and he freely alters the original to suit his 
argument. 


Chapter ill. 19. 


From Job v. 13, “ He who takes the wise in their craftiness.” 
So Corinthians. The Septuagint has: “in [their] prudence” (07, 
wisdom). 


Job v.13: ODA ONIN 339 
Sept.: ‘O xatadayBarvwv cogode év TH bpovqjcet. 
Cor. : ‘O dpacodpevoc tov¢ copod¢ év ty Tavoupyia avTov. 


Paul cites probably (since the body of his quotations does not 
show a reference to the Hebrew) from an Aramaic version, which 
was nearer the Hebrew than is our Septuagint text; not, however, 
because it was a more accurate rendering (for he often follows an 
incorrect translation of the Septuagint), but probably because this 
proverbial expression was familiar to him in its Aramaic form. 


Chapter ili. 20. 
From Ps. xciv. 11, after the Septuagint. 


Fleb. ‘“Yahwe knows the thoughts of man that they 
are vanity.” 

Sept. “ That they are vain.” 

Cor. ‘“The Lord knows the thoughts of the wise 
that they are vain.” 

Ps.xciv.11: OA AAT. OW NiawND ye m7 


Sept.: Kipwc ywooket trode cradoyiouode tov dvoperwv ore iol pararot. 
Cor.: Kipwe ywooket tode diadoytouod¢ Tv copay Stt eiolv udrarot, 


This alteration, from “man” to “the wise,” is either an inadver- 
tence (result of quoting from memory), or, more probably, an inten- 
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tional change to suit the argument (the genus “man” including 
the species “ wise "). The change may have been suggested by the 
context of the psalm, where the “brutish”? and “fools” might be 
understood of men wise in their own conceits ; or the apostle may 
simply have chosen to state clearly the antithesis of wisdom and 
vanity, which is involved in the psalm-word, for by “man” the 
psalmist means the “ worldly-wise, self-sufficient, ungodly man,” and 
this is precisely what Paul means. ‘The explanation that the “wise ” 
comes from a current Aramaic text, which read “ Edom,” instead of 
“man,” “ Edom” being then interpreted to mean “wise” (from the 
well known wisdom of the Edomites), seems far-fetched. Both this 
and the preceding quotation are introduced by the formula, “It is 
written.” 


Text. — DIS, instead of DW, is quite possible, but hardly probable. 


I Cor. V.-X. 


Practical exhortations. 


Chapter v. 13. 


Excision of an immoral person from the church. The form of 
the ‘expression, “ put away the wicked man from among yourselves,” 
is adopted from the Septuagint, Josh. vii. 13 (story of Achan), “if 
you do not put away the accursed thing from among yourselves.”’ 
The Septuagint gives the Hebrew exactly. 


Fosh, vil. 133 0239p? pind oyyon-y 


Sept.: “Ewe dy éSapnte 7d avadeua & tuar, 
Cor.: ‘Egdpate tov rovnpodv é& tuadv abrov, 


Chapter ix. 9; 1 Tim. v. 18. 


From Deut. xxv. 4, after the Septuagint. 


fleb. ‘Thou shalt not muzzle an ox while he is 
threshing.” 
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So the Septuagint, Corinthians, and Timothy; the last changing 
the order of the Greek words. 


Deut. xxv. 4: WI Vw ponn-x> 
Sept., Cor.: Ob dyaceg Boiv dhodvra, 
Tim.: Body ddoovta od dipacetc. 


The passage is cited to show that the Christian minister is entitled 
to pecuniary support from his brethren, and in Corinthians Paul adds 
that the command was originally given, not for the sake of the ox, 
but “altogether for our sake:” he means, perhaps, that the lesser 
reason is insignificant alongside of the greater; certainly the Deuter- 

“onomic law was given in the interests of the laboring beast and his 








owner. 


Text.— Westcott and Hort have ¢iudoew, as Sept., with & A B’, etc.; 
Tischendorf reads knydoetc, “ muzzle,” with B* D* F G, etc. If Paul used the 
latter term, it must be supposed that he translated this familiar saying from 
the Aramaic, instead of taking it from Sept. 


Chapter x. 7. 


From Exod. xxxii. 6, after the Septuagint, which renders the 
Hebrew with exactness: “The people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play.” ‘The idolatry of the Israelites held up as a 
warning to the Corinthian Christians. 


Chapter x. 20. 


The expression used of the Gentiles, “they sacrifice to demons, 
and not to God,” is taken from the Septuagint, Deut. xxxii. 17, with 
change of tense from past to present. The Hebrew reads: “they 
[Israel] sacrificed to demons, not-god ;” the “demon” being any 
supernatural being, hére equivalent to “ false god.” 


Deut. xXxxii. 17: THN Sy) on) war 
Sept.: "E@voav damuoviow Kai ob 020. 
Cor.: “Ott & bovorv, Satmovios Kal ob bee Hiovorr, 


Text. — Heb. tw seems to have meant originally a supernatural being, infe- 
rior to the gods proper; in Assyrian it is the name of the bull-deities that 
guarded the entrances to temples and palaces. Among the Israelites, after they 
reached monotheism, it naturally came to signify all gods but the God of Israel. 
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From the same passage, Deut. xxxii. 21, Septuagint, comes the 
expression, ‘ we provoke the Lord to jealousy.” 


Chapter x. 26. 


From Ps. xxiv. 1, after the Septuagint, which is identical with the 
Hebrew: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’’ Cited 
to show that it is lawful to eat all things. 


I Cor. xiv. 21: ISA. xxviii. II, 12. 


Fleb. “With stammerings of lip, and with another 
tongue will he speak to this people; because he said 
to them, This is the rest, give ye rest to the weary, 
and this is the repose — but they would not hear.” 

Sept. ‘By reason of contemptuous words of lips, 
by means of another [ov, a strange] tongue, because 
they will speak to this people, saying, This is the rest 
to him who is hungry, and this is the ruin, and they 
would not hear.” 

Cor. ‘By people of strange tongues, and by the 
lips of strangers will I speak to this people, and not 
even thus will they hear me, says the Lord.” 


Isa. xxviii. 11, 12: THO OpT-ON TET NAS pwoa naw capyda 34 
iow seas e112 
Sept.: ™ Awd gavdtopov xeldéwr, bid yAdoons étépac, drt AaAjoovot tH Aaw ToiTw 
. Kai ovK HOEAnCaY dKodvev, 
Cor.: “Ort év érepoyAwoooc Kal év yeideow Etépwv AaAjow TO hap TovT., Kal obd’ 
ovTwe eioakovoovTai pov. 


It is clear that Paul here follows not the Septuagint, but an Ara- 
maic version. But how far the deviations from the Hebrew are due 
to this version, and how far to the apostle himself, it is difficult to 
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determine. The Septuagint takes the word for “stammering, barbar- 
ous or foreign utterance,” in the sense of “depreciation, scornful 
utterance,” which it puts into the mouth of the Israelitish rulers (see 
verses 7, 8), making the verb plural, “they will speak,” and transpos- 
ing the “because” (WN); it then omits “ give ye rest” (by homoi- 
oteleuton, or from similarity of forms), and writes “hungry” for 
“weary” (slight difference of text), and finally renders by the 
possible but here improbable “ ruin,” instead of “rest, repose.” It 
thus makes the passage nearly unintelligible. ‘Ihe later Aramaic 
version also (Targum of Jonathan) has no clear notion of the mean- 
ing. It renders: “For, with change of speech and with a tongue 
of scorn this people mocked in the presence of the prophets who 
prophesied to them ; for the prophets said to them, This is the sanc- 
tuary, worship in it, and this is the possession of the house of rest — 
and they would not receive instruction.” The earlier (oral) Ara- 
maic version was more literal, but may have failed to catch the 
prophet’s meaning; Isaiah’s somewhat obscure discourse here re- 
quires a careful study that the early translators and paraphrasts seem 
rarely to have given. Jn the verbal translation, indeed, Corinthians 
here departs very slightly from the Hebrew. The prophet’s order of 
“lip” and “tongue” is inverted; and instead of ‘ stammerings 
of lip”’ (which the connection rather favors), we have “ stammerers 
of tongue, people speaking a strange tongue,” which, however, 
amounts to the same thing; the change from third person, “he will 
speak,” to first person, and the emphatic, “not even thus,” may be 
the allowable freedom of the apostle. But by the omission of the 
central part of the passage, a turn is given it not found in the origi- 
nal. The Hebrew has: “God will speak to this people by a foreign 
tongue, because he said to them, This [trust in him] is the rest, and 
they would not hear:” their failure to hear thus refers to God’s 
previous exhortations, while in Corinthians it is made to refer to 
the speaking in strange tongues (glossolaly). The omission of the 
central part comes from the apostle, and not from the Aramaic 
version. 

The prophet, denouncing the blindness and debauchery of the 
people of Jerusalem (in the time of the Assyrian invasions), where 
“priest and prophet reeled with strong drink” (verse 7), describes 
a meeting with a party of these drunkards. “For whom do you take 
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us?” say they, “for children? with your perpetual ‘command on 
command, command on command, rule on rule, rule on rule, a little 
here, a little there,’’”» — and here the language imitates the drunken 
babble of the mockers. ‘Then the prophet turns fiercely on them 
with the threat that God will speak to them with another sort of 
babbling, namely, the language of a foreign nation (to the ancients 
a foreign language was a babbling), because he had pointed out to 
them their true rest, and they would not hear. For their disobedi- 
ence and wickedness, he would bring the Assyrians on them. 

The apostle gives the verbal sense of the Hebrew, with general 
correctness in his translation, but explains (allegorically or typically) 
the “strange tongues” as the glossolaly, or speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, which was practised in religious meetings at Corinth, and 
gave rise to no little confusion. In the prophetic passage he finds a 
proof of the inferiority of glossolaly to prophecy ; for God spoke in 
these strange tongues to an unbelieving people (“they will not 
hear’’), while prophecy is addressed to those who believe. There 
seems to be nothing but the merest verbal resemblance between the 
“tongues” of the prophet and the “tongues” of the Corinthian 
Christians: the first is a foreign nation brought in to punish dis- 
obedient Israel (and there is no indication in Isaiah of any further 
reference); the second is a religious exercise, possibly not always 
edifying, yet undertaken in a devout spirit. “The law” from which 
the quotation is made stands here for the whole Old Testament. 


Text. —NDw Fae = “stammerings of lip,” and not “stammerers,” which 
the parallelism does not favor. 


1 Cor. xv. 


Verse 27 (and 25). 
See on Heb. ii. 6-8. 
Verse 32. 


From Isa. xxii. 13, after the Septuagint. 


ffeb. “ Eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” 
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Sept., Cor. ** Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 


Zsa. xxii. 13: DD WD 1D inv Sirs 
Sept., Cor.: Paywpev kal Tiwpev, aipiov yap anobvyoKouer, 


Quoted by the prophet as the desperate exclamation of the people 
of Jerusalem, during the siege of the city by the Assyrians (probably 
Sargon), when God called on them to weep, but they, having no 

Se ee =... 
hope for the future, resolved to make the most of the present. 
———— a 
Cited by Paul as what it would be natural for him and others to say 
if there were no hope of a future life (or, what is the same thing to 
him, the resurrection of the dead). 








Verse 45 (and 47) 


From Gen. ii. 7, after the Septuagint, which gives the Hebrew 
accurately: ‘“‘Man became a living soul” (psyche). Paul, expand- 
ing the expression, writes: “The first man Adam became a living 
soul,” and adds, as an antithesis to be inferred from the general Old- 
Testament teaching: “The last Adam [the Messiah] a life-giving 
spirit’ (pueuma). 


Gti ii, 7: 300) way DIST TN 
Sept.: Kat éyéveto 6 avépwrog eig puxnv Gacar, 
Cor.: 'Eyéveto 6 mpGto¢ GvOpwrog ’Adau ei¢ wuxnv Gooar. 


This antithesis between psyche and pneuma, soul and spirit (Heb. 
nefesh and ruach), is not found in the Hebrew Scriptures; but 
various passages, held by the apostle to be Messianic (as Isa. xi, 
xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6), speak of the bringing of righteousness, light, 
and life to the people of God, so that Paul could naturally append 
this second clause as if it were a part of his quotation from the 
Scripture. The designation of the Messiah as “the last Adam,” that 
is, the head of the last age of the world (belonging possibly to the 
Jewish thought of the time), is adopted by the apostle as a fitting 
expression of the position and function of the Christ (compare 
Rom. v. 12-21). The Genesis-passage declares no more than that 


man, having been a bit of lifeless clay, was by the breath of God 
Re ng eS et 
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transformed into a living being: Paul attaches to this statement the 
doctrine that the e present body was made by God to serve the pur- 
poses of the psyche, or animal-intellectual nature ; while the raised 
body, like that of Christ, will be pneumatical or spiritual, in that it 
will be a fit organ of the pueuma, the higher spiritual nature by which 
we come to apprehend God and live in communion with him. 


Verse 54. 
From Isa. xxv. 8. 


Ffeb. “‘ He shall swallow up death forever.” 
Sept. “ Death has prevailed and swallowed men up.” 
Cor. ‘“‘ Death has been swallowed up unto victory.” 


Isa. xxv. 8: ny) nyt pos 
Sept.: Karémiev 6 Oavatoc ioxboac. 
Cor.: Katren66n 6 Oavaroc ei¢ vixoc. 


The quotation gives the sense of the Hebrew, with the substitu- 
tion of “ unto victory ”’ for “ forever ;’’ the Hebrew expression is so 
rendered by the Septuagint in 2 Sam. il. 26, Job xxxvi. 7, Jer. iii. 5, 
and by Aquila and Theodotion in our passage. Here, as elsewhere, 
the apostle, while adopting the Greek terms of the Septuagint (here 
the word for “swallow up”), gives a sense which agrees rather 
with the Hebrew than with our present Septuagint text: this fact 
(supposing our Old-Testament Greek text to be genuine) may be best 
explained by the supposition, that while he was accustomed to use 
the Greek version, and his memory was stored with its expressions, 
he in certain cases followed familiar Aramaic translations, which he 
would hear in the Palestinian synagogues or the talmudical schools, 
or certain modifications of Old-Testament passages which, as possibly 
here, had become provefbial. The Aramaic version here, perhaps, 
took the verb as passive, and “ death” as the subject. 

ED CWeney Ene: chapter of Isaiah is a psalm_of praise to the God 
of I Israel, in anticipation of the rest and prosperity which he is is to 
bestow on his. people, among | his_ blessings being _ the “annihilation 
’ of death, which is hardly to be understood of the cessation of 
physical death ‘(compare Ixy. 20, where death is regarded as the lot 
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of the restored nation), but rather signifies the removal of the pain 
and regret that it fas hihi faveleed (see xxxvili. 10-19), in 
accordance with which is added: “the Lord shall wipe away tears 
from off all faces ;”’ it is possible, however, that the prophet, looking 
on bodily death as a specific result of God’s anger against sin (Gen. 
ii. 173 Ps. lv. 24 [23]), looks also to its abolition as a part of the 
perfect happiness of the coming time. ‘There is no question here 
of any death _but_the physical. ] But the prophetic vision_of perfect 
life is fulfilled in the clearer teaching of Christ Titis in th the consum- 


mation of the future life, says the apostle, that this word of Isaiah 
_Shall truly com me to pass. 


Per ean terre ne = 








Text. — Heb. 1¥9 means “forever ;” but as the stem M¥) signifies “to be 
prominent, stand at the head,” and the noun is used in the sense of “glory, 
renown, vigor,” Sept. could thence easily pass to the idea of prevailing strength 
(ioxioac), or vixoc, “victory.” The Peshitto renders: “to victory forever,” 
after both Sept. and Heb., a duplet. Aquila: xatarovtice: tov Oavator ei¢ vixoc, 
“he will overwhelm [drown] death unto victory.” Symmachus: .«atarodjar 
Tomoet Tov Odvatoy ei¢ téAoc, “he will cause death to be swallowed up to the 
end.” Theodotion: xeter60n 6 Oavatoc ei¢ vixoc, as N.T. (so in the Hexapla, 
but, according to the Hexaplar Syriac, he read xarémev). It was probably the 
authority of the Sept. that determined the rendering é¢ vixog. 


Verse 55. 
From Hos. xiii. 14, after the Septuagint with several changes. 


FTeb. ‘Where are thy plagues, O death ? where thy 
pestilence, O Sheol ?” 

Sept. “Where is thy penalty, O death? where thy 
sting, O Hades?” 

Cor. “Where, O death, is thy victory? hike O 
death, thy sting?” 

Hos. xii. 14: TRO FIWP A MY PWT AN 


Sept.: Tlod 7 dixn cov, Oavate ; rod 7d Kévtpov oov, dn ; 
Cor.: Tlot cov Oavate 7d vixoc ; nov cov Paivate Td KévTpoP ; 


Sept. “ penalty” and “sting”? may be taken as free renderings for 
“plague” and “ pestilence, destruction,” though the second may be, 
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based on a different Hebrew word from ours. Paul’s “victory”? is 
also a free modification of the Septuagint, apparently suggested by 
his preceding quotation: “death has been swallowed up unto vic- 
tory ;” the penalty inflicted by death involves its victory. Instead 
of the second “ death,” which is the reading of the best manuscripts 
and of Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, some manuscripts (fol- 
lowed by the zextus receptus) have “hades.” The transposition of 
the vocative, “ death,” is probably from the apostle himself. 

The prophetic passage is a declaration that Yahwe will have no 
mercy on Ephraim, but will abandon him to death: “Shall I ransom 
them from the hand of Sheol? shall I redeem them from death? 
where are thy plagues, O death? where thy pestilence, O Sheol? 
repentance shall be hid from my eyes:” death and Sheol are sum- 
moned to seize their prey. The apostle takes the questions in the 
inverse_sense, using the words to express the triumph over_death 
which God_gives.through Christ,-¢- rather a free adoption of the 








wart 


language, than a quotation. 


Text. — The connection shows that the first four clauses of the Heb. verse 
are to be taken as questions. Instead of 30), “ pestilence, destruction,” Sept. 
may have read {21° “goad, sting,” which may have come by mistake of scribe 
from the preceding 13. For the authority for the second @avate, see Tischen- 
dorf. 
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SECOND CORINTHIANS. 


Chapter iii. 3. 


The expression, “written ... not in tables of stone, but in 
tables that are hearts of flesh,” is suggested by Jer. xxxi. 33 (Sept. 
XXXVill. 33), and Exod. xxiv. 12. 


Chapter iii. 12-18. 
After Exod. xxxiv. 29-35 (Sept.). 


Verse 13. ‘Moses put a veil on his face.” 


From verse 33 of Exodus. 


Verse 16. ‘When. one shall turn to the Lord, the 
veil is taken away.” 


From verse 34: “when Moses went into the presence of the Lord 
to speak to him, the veil was taken away.” 


Verse 18. “ Glory.” 


From verses 29, 30, 35. 

The apostle uses this narrative in a free way to illustrate Israel’s 
spiritual attitude: as a veil hid from the people the divine glory on 
Moses’ face, so a veil now hides from them the glory of Christ in 
their Scriptures; as Moses removed the veil when he stood face 
to face with God, so he who now comes to God thereby removes the 
veil which hides the truth from him. 
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Chapter iv. 13. 


From Ps. cxvi. 10, after the Septuagint (cxv. 1). 


Heb. “1 believe, though I said, I am greatly af- 
flicted, [though] I said in my haste, All men are liars.” 

Sept., Cor. “1 believed, therefore I spoke” (a7, 
have spoken). 


Ps. cxvi. 10: VAT *D “AID 
Sept. Cor.: ’Existevoa, 60 éAddnoa. 


The connection of the psalm seems to require something like the 
above translation of this difficult passage. The psalmist is describ- 
ing his deliverance from a great danger or suffering, and, reviewing 
his experiences, his depression of mind, his despair of human help 
and human probity, he says, rejoicing in his present security: “I 
stand firm now in trust; for it is true, I spake [= said] in the 
bitterness of my suffering: I am greatly afflicted, my case is a hard 
one, and in my despair I judged men hardly.” The apostle, follow- 
ing the rendering of the Septuagint, takes the expression quoted to 
mean an utterance founded on conviction of truth, a speaking based 
on believing. 


Text.— DIST is absolute affirmation in present time: “I believe;” the 
context shows that in the past, during his suffering, he did not believe; °3 can- 
not mean 06, “therefore,” a sense that it never has, but must here signify either 
(1) “that,” introducing the object of the verb “believe;” or (2) “when” or 
“if;” or (3) “for” or “because.” Of these, the first gives no good sense, nor 
the second taken merely temporally or conditionally: from the third, “I be- 
lieved, for I spoke,” we might get the idea that the speaking was the sign of 
believing, and thus the believing the ground or occasion of the speaking, which 
would give substantially the rendering of Sept.; but this is not in keeping 
with the context, since what he did speak was no sign of faith, but rather 
the contrary. The connection requires that a contrast be expressed between the 
writer’s present believing and his former state of fear and despair; so that we 
must render either, “I believe now [but I have not always believed], for I said,” 
etc.; or, “I believe, for I speak” (I was greatly afflicted); or, “I believe now, 
if indeed [= though] I said” (‘3 = “though,” as in Exod. xiii. 17). The trans- 
lation, “I believe, if I must say, I am greatly humbled” (07, distressed), is 
opposed by the context, which shows that the psalmist at the moment of writ- 
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ing is not distressed, but is rejoicing in his deliverance; the verb 137 is some- 
times, though rarely, followed by the words spoken, as in Gen. xli. 17; Exod. 
TekI1.\ 7. 


Chapter vi. 2. 


From Isa. xlix. 8, after the Septuagint, which gives substantially 
the sense of the Hebrew. 


fleb. ‘“‘In the time of favor I answer thee, and in 
the day of salvation I succor thee.” 

Sept., Cor. “In an acceptable time I have heark- 
ened to thee, and in a day of salvation I have succored 
thee.” 


fsa. xix. 8: THUY, nyaw ora PINIY, jal nya 
Sept., Cor.: Katp@ dext@ éxjxovod cov kal év quépa owrnpiag éBonbynod cou, 


The Septuagint “acceptable time” is not quite the same as the 
Hebrew “ time [07, season] of favor;” the latter is the season when 
God favors his servants, the former the season when he accepts 
them ; the one represents God as active, the other as passive. 

In the prophet, this is an address to the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous kernel of Israel, promising to invest him with spiritual 
power, that he may be a light not only to his own people, but to 
other nations as well,—a hope that had its highest fulfilment in 
Christ ; and the apostle, regarding it as a direct prediction of him, 
adjures his brethren to.see that the season when God thus dispenses 
favor and salvation to the Christ, and through him to men, is now. 

There follows an exhortation against contact with any defiling 
thing, supported by three quotations. 


Chapter vi. 16. 


From Ley. xxvi. 11, 12, and Ezek. xxxvii. 27, after the Septu- 
agint. 


fTeb. (Lev.). “I will set my dwelling in your midst, 
and I will not abhor you, and I will walk in your 


Ll 
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midst, and I will be your God, and you shall be my 
people.” (Ezek.). “My dwelling shall be among 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.” 


Septuagint the same. 


Cor. (with combination of the two passages, and 
condensation). ‘I will dwell among them, and walk 
among them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.” 


Lev. xxvi. 11, 12: “AT INI sADQvANM . . . 02IIN3 dw AN" 

roy) oO aA one ods 02> 

Sept.: ™ Kal now tiv oxnvgy pov év tyiv,... “Kal éunepinatyow év byiv 

kal écouat buay Oed¢ Kai dueic Eoeobé pov Aadc. 

Ezek, xxxvii. 27: 7-97, TA, ONY OW? ca) ody, av AIM 

Dy 

Sept.: Kai éorat 9 xataoxjvwoic pov év abtoi¢c kal Ecouar avdtoic Ped¢ Kal avroi 
ov écovTat Aadc. 

Cor.: ’Evoixnjow év abtoic xal éumepimatnow, Kal écouat uiziv Oed¢ Kal adrol 
éouvtai pov Aadc. 


The people of God, whether the nation Israel or the church of 
Christ, are the dwelling-place, the temple of God, and not to be 
polluted. Paul treats the passage in Exodus as having been directly 
affirmed of the Christian Church (“we are the temple of God, as 
God said,” etc.); that is, he regards the church of Christ as identical 
spiritually with the true church of Israel. ; 


Chapter vi. 17. 
From Isa. lii. 11, 12, after the Septuagint, with several changes. 


ffeb. ‘Touch no unclean thing, go forth out of the 
midst of her, purify yourselves, ye vessel-bearers [or, 
armor-bearers| of Yahwe, . . . for Yahwe goes before 
you, and the God of Israel is your rear-guard.” 
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The Septuagint has: “Come ye out from the midst of her, and be 
ye separate.” 


Cor. (inverting the clauses, substituting the third 
plural for the third singular, and paraphrasing verse 
12). ‘Come ye out from among them, and be ye 
separate (says the Lord), and touch no unclean thing, 
and I will receive you.” 


fsa. Vii. 11, 12: DIDI JAD" ADIAD wey apan-de Now own Ny 
Par) a 
Sept.: “’EgéAOarte éxeidev nal dxabaprou py anode, éé2Oare éx pécov abtic. .. . 
1? mpoTopevoetat yap TpdTEpoc buav KipLoc. 
Cor.: Awd é&éhOate éx péoov abtav, Kal dhopiobyte, A€yet Kipioc, Kat GkabdpTov py 
dntecbe’ Kay eiodéEouat buac. 


The “be separate” is meant as a synonym of “purify yourselves” 
(that is, by separation from what is unclean). “I will receive you” 
is a condensed paraphrase of “the Lord goes before you, and the 


? 


God of Israel is your rearguard ;” or a free rendering of the Septua- 
gint, “the God of Israel is he who collects you together” (so also 
the Targum). The prophet’s exhortation to the captives in Baby- 
lonia, to guard themselves against (ceremonial) defilement in that 
idolatrous land, is transferred by the apostle to the Christians of his 
day, according to the principle of interpretation that whatever is 
addressed to Israel is at the same time a prediction respecting the 


times and people of the Messiah. 


Chapter vi. 18; Heb. 1. 5. 


From 2 Sam. vil. 14. 


Ffeb. ‘J will be his father, and he shall be my son.” 


And so the Septuagint, with which Hebrews agrees exactly. 


Cor. (freely after Sept.). “I will be your father, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters.” 
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The “ says the Lord almighty,” which is added in Corinthians, is 
taken from verse 8 of Saiuel. 


2 Sam. vii. 14: $29 “Q-mM wm avd Wom oN 
Sept., Heb.: "Ey® éoouat abto sig matépa kal abto¢ éorat por eig vidv. 
Cor.: "Ey® écopuat byuiv eig matépa Kal bysic éoeodé por eig viodg Kal Ovyatépac. 


The reference in Samuel is to Solomon, the son of David. ‘The 
latter purposing to build a temple to Yahwe, the prophet Nathan is 
sent to say to him that not he shall build the temple, but his son, 
whom Yahwe will adopt as his son, chastising him if he do wrong, 
but establishing him and his house forever. This passage, partly 
because it speaks of a son of David, partly because of the “ ever- 
lasting kingdom” which seemed inappropriate to a simple earthly 
sovereign, was interpreted Messianically, and is adduced in Hebrews 
to prove the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, while in 
Corinthians Paul applies it to the followers of the Messiah, under- 
standing the original to refer to all the spiritual children of David. 
The passage in Samuel affirms the perpetual duration of the Davidic 
dynasty, —a hope not politically realized, but fulfilled, as to its spir- 
itual element, in Jesus. 


2 Cor. viii. 15: Exopb. xvi. 18. 


Fleb. ‘‘He who gathered much had nothing over, 
and he who gathered little had no lack.” 


So the Septuagint ; with which agrees Corinthians, with two un- 
important changes. 


Exod. xvi.18: VON 8) wynpom naw yay xd 
Sept.: Ob éxdedvacev 6 7d Todd, kai 6 7d EAatTov ol HAaTTévyoEV. 
Cor.: ‘O 10 nodvd obk éxdedvacer, Kal 6 Td ddiyov obK HAaTTévycEY, 


The apostle bases an exhortation to liberality on the equality 
in the distribution of the manna: so, says he, it should be with 
brethren, — those that have more supplying the lack of those that 
have less. Strictly interpreted, the comparison does not hold: there 
God is the author of equality ; here, of inequality. 
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2 Cor. ix. 7: PROV. xxii. 9. 


feb. “A kind man shall be blessed.” 

Sept. (verse 8). “God will bless a man who is 
cheerful and a giver.” 

Cor. ‘God loves a cheerful giver.” 


Prov. xxii. gg: FID RIT Py-aiw 
Sept.: "Avdpa idapdv kat ddrnv ebdoyei 6 Oe6c. 
Cor.: ‘lAapdv yap dorny ayand 6 bedc. 


The apostle condenses from the Septuagint, for “bless” substi- 
tuting “love,” as a more expressive synonym, and changing the 
tense to the present to secure the form of a general proposition. 
The Septuagint translates by “cheerful,” instead of “kind” (liter- 
ally, “good of eye’’), and adds “ giver” from the context (the next 
clause is: ‘ because he gives of his bread to the poor”). It seems 
to have had a different Hebrew text from ours, or else there is a 
double translation of the same Hebrew (verse g) in verses 8, 9, 
which read as follows: “A man who is cheerful and a giver, God will 
bless ; but one shall bring to completion the folly of his works. He 
who has mercy on the poor shall himself be nourished, for he has 
given of his own bread to the poor.” The first and third clauses 
are substantially the same, and the second is perhaps repeated from 
the preceding verse. The verb in the first clause is taken as active 
(as it may be read); and the subject “God” is either supplied for 
clearness’ sake, or stood in the Hebrew text used by the translators. 

Compare Rom. xii. 8. 


2 Cor. ix. 9: Ps. cxii. 9. 


Feb. ‘‘ He scatters abroad, he gives to the poor, his 
righteousness endures forever.” 


So the Septuagint, except that it renders the two first verbs in past 
time, and writes at the end, “for ever and ever.” Corinthians is 
literally after the Septuagint, with “forever” (for brevity), instead 
of “ for ever and ever.” 
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Ps. cxii.g: WP MWY inpry opr) pn? WwW 
Sept.: "Eoxopricev, édwxe toig révyowv, 7 Sixaoobvyn aitod péver sig Tov aidva Tod 


aidvoc. 
Cor.: "Eoxépricev, &dwxev toi névyoty, 7 Ouxacoobvy adtod péver cig TOV aidva, 


Exhortation to liberality. 


In verse 10 of Corinthians, occur expressions taken from Isa. lv. 
ro, and Hos. x. 12: “seed to the sower, and bread for food” (Heb., 
“for,” or to, “the eater’), is from Isaiah; and “he shall increase 
the fruits of your righteousness,” from Hosea, after the Septuagint, 
“until the fruits of righteousness come to you,” where the Hebrew 
is, until he come and rain righteousness on you.” 
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GALATIANS. 


GAL. iii. 8: GEN. xii. 3, xviii. 18. 


Feb. (Gen. xii.). “All the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” (Gen. xviii.) ‘“ All 
the nations of the earth shall bless themselves in 


him.” 

Septuagint the same, except that it renders “shall be blessed,” 
instead of “bless themselves.” Galatians follows the Septuagint, 
combining the two passages, and abridging: “all the nations shall be 
blessed in thee.” 


Gen. xii. 3: TWH NHavp 43 72 3979N 

Sept.: Kai évevdoyndjoovrat ty oot nioat ai dvAai tie yng. 

Gal.: [Tlpoidoica dé 7 ypady . . . mpoevnyyedioato TH ’ABpady] btu évevdoynby- 
covtat év ool mavra Ta EOvN. 

Gen. xviii. 18: 2 53 

Sept.: ... ev abta mavta ta €0n . . . 


The promise in Genesis is to the effect that Abraham (that is, his 
posterity) should be the example and illustration of blessedness for 
all peoples, and they should wish for themselves such blessing as he 
enjoyed. Paul, following the translation of the Septuagint, takes this 
as a prediction of the blessing that the gospel (coming through the 
Messiah, the descendant of Abraham) should bring to the nations, 
who, being justified by faith, are thus blessed with believing Abra- 
ham (verse 9). The gospel, says the apostle (verse 8), was thus 
preached beforehand to Abraham. On the proper translation of the 
Hebrew, “ bless themselves,” see on Acts ili. 25. 
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GAL. iii. 10: DEUT. xxvii. 26. 


Heb. “Cursed is he who does not maintain the 
words of this law to do them.” | 

Sept. ‘Cursed is every man who does not abide in 
all the words,” etc. 

Gal. ‘‘ Cursed is every one who does not abide in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 


Deut. xxvii, 26: OOS Mvyd AXIN-TAT ANY OPN WAL WN 

Sept.: "Exixardpatog mac dvopwros O¢ obK émpéver Ev Maou ToiG Adyoug Tod vowov 
TOUTOV TOLHoaL adTovc. 

Gal.: ’Entxardpatoc mac b¢ obk éupéver maou toic yeypappévorg év TH BiBAiw Tod 
vouov Tov TOLioaL avTa. 


The additions of the Septuagint, “every man,” for “he,” and 
“all”? before “the words,” are probably mere emphatic expansion, 
though perhaps they occurred in its Hebrew text; the “abide in,” 
instead of ‘“ maintain,” comes from a slightly different reading of one 
word. Paul follows the Septuagint with variations: “every one,” 
for “every man,” may be intentional abridgment; “things written,” 
instead of “words,’’ seems to be employed as suiting better the 
following expanded phrase, “the book of the law,” which is adopted 
(from Deut. xxviii. 58, xxix. 20 [21]) as a larger or more general 
expression than “ this law.”’ This last here means the code of Deu- 
teronomy, which at the time of its recension (about B. C. 622) was 
doubtless the only long code in existence among the Israelites: after 
the additions in Leviticus, Numbers, and Exodus were made, the 
expression “ book of the law”’ came to signify the whole Pentateuchal 
code, in which sense it is here used by Paul. 

The apostle also construes the curse more precisely than is in- 
tended by the old Hebrew code. ‘The latter means to say that he 
who does not with real purpose of heart maintain a general obedi- 
ence to the law is cursed, with the understanding that slight offences 
might be atoned for and forgiven, the reference being, moreover, 
mainly to external sins. The apostle, emphasizing the terms “ every 
one” and “all,” and taking the passage in a strictly literal way, 
draws from it the conclusion that no man could be saved by the law, 
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since none could render perfect obedience to its requirements: on 
the other hand, the law itself does expect men to live by it (Lev. 
xviii. 5 ; Ezek. iii. 21), demanding, not absolute perfectness in every 
point, but an inward disposition of soul towards obedience in fellow- 
ship with God. 


Text.—It is possible that the Heb. text of Sept. read: WS WNT WIS 
DIP “NY, the WS coming by scribal error from WS: this would give, “cursed 


” 


is the man who,” whence, by natural expansion, “cursed is every man [or, 


every one] who;” Dip" might easily be read in manuscripts for D’p"; the inser- 
tion of 93 before "137 would be very natural in a copyist. It is hardly prob- 
able that the expression MAM D023 mansn-4p, “all things written in the 
book of the law,” was found here in manuscripts; though it is certainly possible 
that it may have been introduced from Deut. xxviii. 58, xxix. 20. 


GAL. i1i..13: DEUT. xxi, 33. 


Fleb. “One who is hanged is a curse of God.” 

Sept. “Cursed by God is every one who is hanged 
On. a tree.” | 

Gal. “Cursed is every one who is hanged on a 
tree.” 


Deut. xxi. 23: OH oT npP-3 
Sept.: “Ore kexatapapévoc tnd Oeod wae xpeudpevoc ent FdA0v, 
Gal.: ’"Exixaraparoc mac 6 Kpeudpevoc én FbA0v. 


The “every” is inserted for fulness and emphasis ; the addition 
“on a tree,” supplied from the context, may have stood in the 
Hebrew text of the Septuagint, inserted by a copyist out of fond- 
ness for fulness of expression. Paul omits the words “ by God,” 
either for brevity’s sake, or to avoid what might seem harsh in the 
connection. , 

The sense of the law in Deuteronomy is not, “A man hanged is 
an act of contempt towards God, who created man in his image” 
(Talmud, Sanhedrin, 46°, Rashi), or, “He is hanged because he 
despised God” (Sanhedrin, 45°, 46"); but, as the context shows 
(“that the land be not defiled”) and the Septuagint renders, “a 
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man who is hanged [a hanged corpse] is accursed of God as a 
criminal,” an unclean thing,,which defiles the land, and must be 
buried out of sight before the day ends. Paul sees a connection 
between this law, and the fact that Christ was hanged on the cross: 
Christ, he would say, bearing man’s sin, and being by God made a 
curse, was, by the divine dispensation, hanged on a tree, that thus 
the outward form of the curse might be in accordance with the 
ancient law. 


Text.—Instead of Sept. xexatapayévoc, Gal. has émixatuparoc, a stronger 
term, not found in classic Greek, but employed by Sept. as rendering of W8, 
“cursed,” Gen. iii. 14, and elsewhere; mop, “curse,” is translated by émixata- 
paste in Jer. xlix. 13 (Sept. xxix. 14). Paul may have read émixataparo¢ in his 
Sept. manuscript, or may have intentionally changed the reading for a more 
emphatic word, or have quoted inexactly from memory. 


GAL. iV; 27:5 ISA. ivi ft: 


ffeb. “Shout, O barren, thou that hast not borne, 
break forth into shouting, and cry aloud, thou that 
hast not travailed, for more are the children of the 
desolate than the children of the married woman.” 

Sept., Gal. ‘ Rejoice, O barren, thou that bearest 
not, break forth and cry, thou that travailest not, for 
more are the children of the desolate than of her who 
has a husband.” 


Joa. liv. 1: 92 OAD DYN YAN) A nya AT ND My, -7 

mays 30 Mow 

Sept., Gal.: Ebopavénre oreipa 4 ob rixtovoa, pigov kal Binoov 7 odKk ddivovca, 
Ott TOAAG Ta Téxva THE Epjuov UdAAoVv 7} THE Exovons Tov dvdpa. 


The prophetic passage (apparently a continuation of the section 
ending lii. 12) is an address to the ideal Zion (so Cheyne), who, 
now desolate in Jerusalem, is soon to rejoice in the return of her 
exiled children from Babylon, and to reach a higher prosperity than 
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ever before. Though the prophecy looks immediately to a purely 
local fulfilment, namely, the return of the people from captivity, it 
embodies the more general fact that God will multiply his servants ; 
and may thus apply to the Christian Church, as the apostle here 
explains it of the “ Jerusalem above,” the spiritual Zion, the Church. 
But he further, in calling this spiritual Jerusalem “free” (verse 26), 
connects the quotation with his allegorical interpretation (verses 
24-26) of the story of Sara and Hagar (Gen. xvi., xxi.). Sara, he 
says, the free woman, whose son was born in accordance with the 
promise, represents the covenant and dispensation of promise, faith, 
freedom ; Hagar the bond-woman, who stood outside of the promise, 
the covenant of works and slavery: the last is Mosaism: the first 
is the church of Christ. In a general way it is true, that, in the 
Genesis narrative, Sarah and Hagar represent faith in God, and its 
absence ; and the allegorizing into which the apostle enters, at the 
close of his noble exposition of Christian freedom in chapter iv., is 
in accordance with the hermeneutical methods of the times. 


GAL. iv. 30: GEN. xxi. IO. 


Ffeb. “Send [or, drive] away this handmaid and 
her son, for the son of this handmaid shall not inherit 
with my son Isaac.” 


So the Septuagint, Cast out this handmaid,” etc. 


Gal. “Cast out the handmaid and her son, for the 
son of the handmaid shall not inherit with the son of 
the free woman.” 


Gen. xxi. 10: DSI TONT-T2 Wy? ND 02 AII-NN) ANID TNT wa 
:pM¥Dy ‘aa-Dy 
Sept.: "ExBare tiv rawioxny tabtnv nat tov vidv abtiig* ob yap uh KAnpovoujaet 
6 vide tig maWioKne TadTHE wETA TOD Vviod pov ’loadK. 
Gal.: "ExBadre tiv xadioxny kai tov vidv abtig? ob yap ph KAnpovoyHoer 6 vid¢ 
Tg TadioKns wETa TOI vied tic éAevdépac. 
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The words are uttered by Sarah to Abraham, —the expression of 
a wife and mother jealous of her own rights (compare Gen. xvi. 
5, 6) and those of her son. The apostle, in pursuance of his argu- 
ment described above, cites this, by a similar allegorization, as a 
declaration of Scripture (“but what says the Scripture ?’’) concern- 
ing the freedom and privileges of Christians: we, he says, are 
children, not of the handmaid (Mosaism), but of the free woman 
(the church). In order to give the passage a more general form, 
he substitutes “the” for “this” in two places, and puts “the son 
of the free woman” for “ my son Isaac.” 
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EPHESIANS. 


EPH. li. 13, 17: ISA. lvii. 19. 


The words, “ He [Christ] brought good tidings of peace to you 
who were far off [Gentiles], and peace to those who were near 
[Jews ],” are suggested by the prophet’s declaration that Yahwe will 
give ‘peace, peace to the far-off and the near ;” that is, either to all 
Israelites, wherever they might be, in Palestine or in Babylonia, or 
to Jews and Gentiles. The terms in Ephesians are taken from the 
Septuagint. 


doa. Wii. 19: IIIPN pingy ow ow 
Sept.: Eipnvny én’ siphynv toic waxpav kat toic éyyi¢ odor. 
Eph.: Eipnvyny tbyiv roig waxpav Kai sipavyv toic éyybe. 


EPH. iy. 8: Ps. Ixviii. 19 (18). 


Fleb. “Thou didst go up on high, thou didst lead 


captives captive, thou didst receive gifts among men.” 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Ephesians, with some 
changes. 


Eph. “Having gone up on high, he led captives 
captive [and] gave gifts to men.” 


Ps. Ixvili.1g: BIND MIMD ANP? ay Maw oid my 

Sept.: ’AvaBac eic woe ijxuardrevoac aixyuadwoiay, taBeg douara év avOpory. 

Eph.: [AW Aéyet] ’AvaBag eic tog yxuadarevoev aixuadwoiar, [kal] edwxev 
douata Toi¢ avOparotc. 
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The third person is substituted for the first in order to give the 
quotation the form of an assertion, which fits better into the argu- 
ment than an address. The “gave,” instead of “ didst receive,” 
is a direct change of the text. 

The psalm is a triumphal ode, apparently written for some temple- 
celebration ; describing in its first half the march of Yahwe before 
Israel into Canaan, from Sinai to Mount Zion, which God chose, in 
preference to other hills, as the place in which he would dwell for- 
ever, verse 17 (16). The psalmist goes on to describe the victorious 
power of the God of Israel: his chariots are thousands in number, 
he has gone up to sit on his throne as a conquering king, the cap- 
tives taken in war are led in his train, and the subject nations bring 
gifts in token of their allegiance. Whether the throne to which he 
ascends is the temple, or heaven, is not clear ; the immediate context 
favors the former supposition. ‘Though there is no reference in the 
psalm to any deliverer but Yahwe, yet the glorious future which it 
predicts for Israel, verses 32, 33 (31, 32), naturally led, in later 
times, to a Messianic interpretation, such as is here given in Ephe- 
sians. According to this, it is Jesus Christ who ascended into 
heaven, after having descended into Hades, and, in his exaltation, 
led men captives to his salvation. We should then expect it to be 
said, as in the psalm, that in his position as king he received gifts 
from men; instead of which, the psalm-passage is represented as 
saying that “he gave gifts to men.”” Whence comes this rendering 
“gave” for the “took” of the original? It appears that such a 
translation existed among the Jews; for it is found in the Peshitto- 
Syriac and the Targum, of which the latter certainly, and the former 
probably, was made under the influence of the synagogal Aramaic 
paraphrase. From the Targum, though it is, in its present form, 
a late production, we may get some idea of how our passage was 
understood in the schools. Its translation (avoiding the anthropo- 
morphism of the Hebrew) reads: “Thou didst ascend to the firma- 
ment, O Moses the prophet, thou leddest captives captive, thou didst 
teach the words of the law, thou didst give gifts to men;” from 
which we may infer that in this picture of the divine majesty it was 
felt not to be appropriate that God should receive gifts. If, as is 
probable, such a feeling existed when our Epistle was written, we can 
understand how a current paraphrase embodying this conception 
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might be adopted here. The translation “ gave’ may have been 
reached by the reflection, that, if God received gifts from men, it was 
in order that he might dispense them to men (the Targum says, 
through Moses). And so the Messiah is regarded, in our passage 
in the Epistle, as bestowing various gifts on the church according to 
its various needs; while in the psalm it is God who, as victorious 
sovereign, receives from his subjects the tokens of their homage. 


Text. — For NNp?, “thou didst take or receive,” there are no various read- 
ings in the reported Heb. manuscripts. The supposition of a reading npn, 
“thou didst distribute,” which may have come by transposition of letters from 
our text-word, or from which the latter may similarly have come, is not favored 
by the word édwxev of the Epistle, where we should rather expect pepitey, by 
which Sept. renders pon in Exod. xv. 9, and elsewhere, and which occurs in 
this sense in Rom. xii. 3, and other places. The Hexaplar Syriac renders np? 
here by {A1, “to buy,” which is nearer to “take” or “receive,” than to “ give.” 
For the év avépémw of Sept., Eph. has toi¢ dvéparou, the plural being employed 
as more in accordance with Greek usage, and the preposition omitted because 
of the change of verb; or, as B? of Sept. has dv@pmroe, this reading of the 
Epistle may have come from a Greek text of the time, though more probably 
B? follows the New-Testament text. 


EPH. iv. 25: ZECH. viii. 16. 


feb. “Speak the truth with one another” (every 
man with his friend, ov companion). 
Sept. ‘Every one to his neighbor.” 


And so Ephesians. 


Zech. viii. 16: IYI WX NX 1934 
Sept., Eph.: Mahette dAndecav Exactog xpoc tov [Eph., weta tod] rAnoiov avrov. 


Simple adoption of an ethical precept. 


EPH. iv. 26: PS. iv. 5 (4). 


Feb.‘ Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
Sept., Eph. “ Be angry and sin not.” 
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Ps. iv. 5: INOT-ON) 129 
Sept., Eph.: ‘Opyivecte nai ut duapravete. * 


The psalm-passage is an exhortation to men (the psalmist’s 
enemies) to cherish in their hearts a wholesome awe of God, his 
protector, that thus they may refrain from angering Yahwe by their 
sin. The Hebrew verb means “to be excited by any deep emotion,” 
here necessarily, as the context shows, by awe and fear; the Septu- 
agint, followed by Ephesians, takes anger to be the emotion intended, 
and to this mistranslation we owe an admirable moral rule. The 
passage is not quoted as Scripture in the Epistle, but is merely 
adopted as a useful exhortation, though it was doubtless supposed 
to be the reading of the psalm. 


EPH. v. 14. 


‘““Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and the Christ shall shine upon thee.” 


Eph. v. 14: “Eyetpe 6 kapeddwv nat dvacta éx tév vexpov kal éxidaboet cor 6 
Xploroc. 


The preceding context speaks of the shameful hidden deeds of 
sin, and the necessity of exposing them to light, that they may be 
seen in their true character, and avoided ; and in this citation Christ 
is declared to be the source of light. As these words do not occur 
in the Old Testament, the source of the quotation has been variously 
explained. And since the introductory formula (“wherefore he 
says’) shows that it is intended to be a citation from the canonical 
Scriptures, all suppositions’ of an intentional use of uncanonical 
sources (apocryphal books, Christian hymns), or even of otherwise 
unreported words of Jesus, are out of the question; and it also 
becomes improbable that an apocryphal book is here quoted by error 
of memory (Meyer). This last supposition is possibly correct, but 
can be entertained only when every attempt to explain the passage 
from the Hebrew Scriptures has failed. 

Usually Isa. lx. 1 (07, 1, 2) is referred to (from Jerome on) as the 
source of the quotation: “Arise [O Zion], shine, for thy light has 
come, and the glory of Yahwe has risen [like the sun] upon thee.” 
The Septuagint is here less near to the New Testament: “Shine, 
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shine, O Jerusalem, for thy light has come,” etc. Or, with this is 
combined Isa. xxvi. 19: ‘Thy dead ones shall live, my corpses shall 
rise ; awake and shout, ye that dwell in the dust,’’ where the Septua- 
gint has: “The dead shall arise, and they that are in the tombs shall 
be awakened, and they that are in the earth shall rejoice” (the 
translation is modified so as to bring out the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, supposed to be herein contained). The rising from the dead 
in the second passage (figurative in the prophet, as in the Epistle) 
may be combined with the illumination received from the Lord 
(interpreted as the Messiah) in the first, and a paraphrase given of 
the whole. This seems a little forced, yet perhaps not more so than 
the procedures in Rom. ix. 25, 26, 33, xiv. 11; 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

A very ingenious conjecture (Bohl, C7/aze) derives our quotation 
wholly from Isa. lx. 1. By inverting the order of the two first 
Hebrew words, and changing one letter in the second, we have, 
‘awake, arise,’ which, by explanatory insertions, becomes, “ awake 
(O sleeper) and arise (from the dead);” and the following “thy 
light has come” might easily be paraphrased into “Christ will shine 
on thee,” as, indeed, the word ‘Christ’ (Messiah), which is not 
found in this sense in the Old Testament, shows that we have here 
a paraphrase (Alford). But this explanation, so attractive by its 
simplicity and completeness, supposes a somewhat violent change in 
the Hebrew, of which there is no hint in any ancient version, and 
which it would be equally difficult to refer to a current synagogal 
oral version, or to a people’s Bible (Bohl), or to the arbitrary alter- 
ation of the writer. It seems safer, therefore, to regard the quota- 
tion as giving a very free rendering (perhaps after an Aramaic oral 
version) of several passages in Isaiah, of which the sense is, that 
Israel is to awake from its political and religious sleep, and to receive 
the glorious light of divine instruction and guidance. 


Text. — Instead of “VS ‘2p, Bohl would read ‘DIP “NY, which involves 
only the change of & into }, and the inversion of the words. The verb émgat- 
oxewv is found in the Sept., Job xxxi. 26; the other words of the quotation are 
common. 

EPH. vi. 


Verse 4. 


The expression “‘chastening and admonition of the Lord” (7at- 
deta kal vovOecia. Kvpiov) is taken from Prov. iii. 11, partly after the 
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Septuagint, or, better, an adoption of terms from the Aramaic version, 
freely translated into Septuagint expressions. 


Text. — Nov6ecia is not found in Sept., but vovdérgua occurs in Job v. 17; and 
the verb vovdereiv is several times used. 


Verses 14-17. 


The principal terms in this description of the Christian armor are 
taken from the Septuagint of Isaiah. ‘ Having girded your loins 
with truth” (verse 14), is from xi. 5 ; “ having put on the breastplate 
of righteousness” (verse 14) and “the helmet of salvation”’ (verse 
17), from lix. 17; “ having shod your feet with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace” (verse 15), after lii. 7; “the sword of the Spirit, 
the word of God” (verse 17), after xlix. 2. 





PHILIPPIANS. 


PHIL. ii. 16:. ISA. xlix. 4. 


The apostle’s hope that he did not “labor in vain” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. xlix. 4, where these words express Israel’s fear that 
its existence had been a failure. 


Text. — For the xevo¢ of Sept., the Epistle has ei¢ xevdv, an easy variation. 





COLOSSIANS. 


COL. ii. 3: PROV. ii. 4. 


The expression, “the treasures of wisdom and. knowledge are 
hidden,” is after Prov. ii. 4; Job xxviii. 21. 
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FIRST THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter ii. 4. ‘God, who tries our hearts.” 


From Prov. xvii. 3, after the Aramaic (which gives the Hebrew 
accurately), though the words are all found in the Septuagint of this 
verse. 


Chapter ii. 16. 


The expression, ‘‘to fill up their sins,” is after the Septuagint of 
Gen. xv. 16. 


Chapter iv. 8. ‘“‘ God, who gives his Spirit to us.” 
After Ezek. xxxvi. 27, Septuagint. 


Chapter v. 22. ‘“‘ Abstain from every form of evil.” 


Compare Job i. 1, Septuagint. 





SECOND THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter ii. 8. “Shall slay with the breath of his 
mouth.” 


After Isa. xi. 4; Hos. vi. 5; Job iv. 9; following an Aramaic 
version freely, with use of Septuagint terms. 


SECOND TIMOTHY. — 903 


SECOND TIMOTHY. 


2 TIM. ii. 19: NUM. xvi. 5, 26, 27; ISA. lii. 11. 


Heb. (Num. xvi. 5). ‘““Yahwe will show who are 
his.” 


Sept. “God has known [or, knows] those who are 
his.” 


Timothy follows the Septuagint, only substituting “the Lord” for 
“God,” in which divine names the manuscripts are apt to vary. 
The rendering “‘ has known” (07, knows) in Numbers is excluded by 
the connection. 


Num. xvie 5: TWN mr yyy 
Sept.: Kat éyva 6 bed¢ trode évrag atrod, 
Tim.: "Eyvw kipwo¢ tod¢ évtac abrov, 


Text. — Sept. points YT, Xa/ partcp., instead of }*T', AiA7 imperfect. 


The second quotation in this verse of Timothy, “ Let every one 
who names the name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness,” 
seems to be formed after Num. xvi. 26, 27, where the people are 
warned to withdraw from Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in order not 
to be involved in their fate ; and Isa. lii. 11, where the exiles, about 
to leave Babylon for Canaan, are exhorted to keep themselves clear 
from the uncleanness of their heathen surroundings. There is no 
direct citation of words. 


J . 
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HEBREWS. 


FIED; 1-5: PS. ii. 7. 


“Thou art my son, to-day have I begotten thee.” 


The Epistle quotes literally from the Septuagint, which gives the 
Hebrew accurately. 


Ps. tie7: PAV OY Ne TAS 3 
Sept., Hebrews: Yio ov ei ob, éyd onpepov yeyévvnna ce, 


The psalm is a congratulatory ode (apparently a coronation-ode) 
addressed to a king of Judah, declaring his coming triumph over the 
surrounding nations, and calling on these last to render homage to 
Yahwe, God of Israel. The king, as head of Yahwe’s people (which 
is his ‘son,’’ Hos. xi. 1), is called the son of Yahwe (so Solomon, 
2 Sam. vii. 14), and is said to be begotten on the day when he 
is publicly recognized as king. The psalm speaks only of the 
reigning king and his future victories, and is not Messianic in the 
ordinary sense of that word, since it does not portray the ideal state 
of glory for the nation, as, for example, is done in Isa. xi. But, in 
accordance with the disposition of the New-Testament times (partly 
induced by the failure of the literal fulfilment) to see predictions 
of the Messiah wherever the detached Old-Testament words would 
lend themselves to such an interpretation, our passage is so treated 
here in the Epistle, which cites it as showing the superiority of the 
Messiah over the angels, inasmuch as to him only (according to 
the writer’s interpretation) this title is applied. There follows 
immediately the quotation from 2 Sam. vii. 14, which has already 
been considered (see on 2 Cor. vi. 18). 
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HEB. i. 6: DEUT. xxxii. 43. 


“ And let all the angels of God worship him,” 


Deut. xxxii. 43 (Sept, Hebrews): Kai mpooxvvycatwoav aire mavteg dyyedo 
beov, 

Ps. xcvii. 7: prinx-5> D-ynAwA 

Sept.: Upooxvvgcate ait@ navtec oi dyyedor abrod. 


These words, not found in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, are 
cited literally from the Septuagint of Deut. xxxii. 43, which reads: 
* Rejoice, O heavens, with him, and let all the angels of God 
worship him ; rejoice, O nations, with his people, and let all the sons 
of God strengthen themselves in him.” The literal agreement with 
this Septuagint passage is sufficient proof that our citation is not 
made from Ps. xcvil. 7, of which the Hebrew reads: ‘ Worship him, 
all ye gods” (an exhortation to the heathen deities to pay homage 
to Yahwe, God of Israel), and the Septuagint (xcvi. 7): “ Worship 
him, all ye his angels” (incorrect rendering of Hebrew e/ohim by 
“angels’’). 

The Septuagint verse has been expanded (by scribes) by the 
paraphrastic introduction of material from Ps. xcvii. 7 (quoted 
above), and from such passages as Ps. xxix. 1 (Sept. xxviii. 1): 
“Offer to the Lord, O sons of God, ... glory and honor,” and 
Isa. xliv. 23: “ Rejoice, O heavens, because God has had mercy on 
Israel.” The occasion of this expansion was the estimation in which 
the Hymn of Moses was held in later times as a splendid picture of 
' Israel’s glory, the Messianic interpretation that was given to it, and 
perhaps the fact that in some manuscripts of the Alexandrian recen- 
sion it was written at the end of the Book of Psalms, so that it might 
easily thence have received additions (Meyer). It is possible, also, 
that the author of the Epistle quotes from the song as appended to 
the Psalms (Meyer); but this supposition is unnecessary, since he 
would naturally take it from his Septuagint manuscript as a part of 
Deuteronomy, from which Justin Martyr quotes it. 

The Song of Moses (which seems to have been composed near 
the seventh century B.C.) ends with a description of Yahwe’s ven- 
geance on the enemies of Israel, and the establishment of the nation 
in its own land, as a people consecrated to Yahwe’s worship. This 
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outlook naturally suggested the Messianic time, and the Messianic 
interpretation, which is given here in the Epistle. The honor, which 
in the Septuagint addition is ascribed to Yahwe, is here transferred 
directly to the Messiah, who is thus represented as far above the 
angels from whom he is to receive homage (on this point, see on 
Rev. xv. 3, 4). The hymn is regarded in the Epistle as “ bringing 
the first-begotten [the Messiah] into the world” (Heb. i. 6), that is, 
as solemnly introducing him to Israel and to all men as the deliverer 
of his people ; the author of the Epistle assumes the pre-existence of 
Jesus, but does not connect this introduction with any moment 
of his life on earth or afterwards. 


Text.— The Sept. verse is made up of two distichs, which form a clear 
poetic parallelism :— 
Evdpavénte ovpavol dua abvTa, 
Kai mpookvynodtwoav avt@ mavteg dyyehot Oeod 
Evopavénte é0vn weTta Tov Aaod avrod, 
Kai évicxyvodtwoav até révtec viol bod. 


The third line is the translation of the first clause of the Heb. of verse 43, and 
the first line likewise (the pointing 1}! being adopted), with substitution of 
“heavens” for “nations;” the second line is formed after Ps. xcvii. 7, and the 
fourth is made parallel to it by substituting for “angels of God” its equivalent, 
“sons of God,” and “strengthen themselves in” for “ worship.” 


HEB.‘i. 7: Ps. civ. 4. 


H[eb. “Who makes his messengers of winds, his 
ministers of flaming fire.” 

Sept. “Who makes his angels spirits, and his min- 
isters a flaming fire.” 

Hebrews. ‘Who makes his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flame of fire.” 

Ps. civ. 4: OO we POW Ninn voxdn ney 

Sept.: 'O noew trode dyyéAove abtod rveiuara, kal trode Aetovpyod¢ abrod rip 
gréyov. 

Hebrews: ‘O rotiv trode dyyédove aitod mvebpata, Kal trode Aectovpyod¢ abrod 
mupoc pAdya, 
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For the meaning of the Hebrew, compare the similar construction 
in Gen. ii. 7: “ Yahwe Elohim fashioned the man dust,” that is, out 
of dust; so here, he makes his messengers out of winds (that is, he 
makes winds his messengers), and his ministers out of flaming fire 
(he makes the flaming fire, the lightnings, his ministers), in agree- 
ment with the preceding context, “who makes clouds his chariot, 
who walks on the wings of the wind.” 

The psalm is a description of the glory of God as displayed in 
nature, and our verse affirms that he uses the winds and the light- 
nings as his servants. The translation of the Septuagint, followed 
in the Epistle, according to which the angels are spoken of, is against 
the Hebrew construction and the context. The first clause of the 
Septuagint may be rendered, “who makes his angels winds;”’ but 
the Epistle understands “ spirits,” as appears from verse 14, “are 
they not all ministering spirits?” and the verse in Hebrews must be 
interpreted, “who makes his angels ministering spirits, enduing them 
with the brightness and power of a flame of fire,’ thus putting them 
beneath the Son, the Messiah, in dignity. The “flame of fire,” 
instead of the “ flaming fire’ of the Septuagint, is a verbal variation 
of the writer. 


Text.— The expression MW} followed by two nouns without preposition 
may be rendered in four ways: 1. “To make a thing to be something, or in the 
form of something ” (Exod. xxx. 25, 35; Num. xvii. 3 (xvi. 38); Judg. xvii. 4; 
Isa. xliv. 15, xlvi. 6; Hos. viii. 4; Esth. ix. 17, 18, 22): this case is rare, the 
second noun being usually introduced by ye 2. “To make a thing to consist of 
something ” (Exod. xxxvi. 14). 3. “To make a thing with something attached to 
it” (Gen. vi. 16; Exod. xxvi. 31). 4. “To make a thing out of something” (Gen. 
ii. 7; Exod. xxxviii. 3). Of these, the last is the only one that here suits the 
connection. From the preceding verse, we should here expect the nouns to 
stand in the inverse order; and, even as they stand, we are tempted to render the 
verse: “who makes winds his messengers, the flaming fire his minister,” but 
that the usage is so decidedly against it. 


HEB. i. 8, 9: Ps. xlv. 7, 8, (6, 7). 


fleb. “Thy throne, O Elohim, is for ever and ever, 
the sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of equity [or, 
uprightness] ; thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
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wickedness, therefore God, thy God [or, therefore, 
O Elohim, thy God], has anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” 


Septuagint the same, with ‘‘God”’ for “ Elohim.” 


Flebrews (after Sept., with. one variation). “Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever, and the sceptre 
of uprightness is the sceptre of thy kingdom; thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore 
God, thy God, has anointed thee with the oil of glad- 


ness above thy fellows.” 


In verse 8 the two best manuscripts (the Vatican and the Sinaitic) 
read: “Thy throne is God for ever and ever, and the sceptre of 
uprightness is the sceptre of his kingdom.” 


Ps. xlv. 7,8: AIN® yp waw wep vw ay odiy oie yNDD7 

plane pee pw Py oY jw jody. ye NIwML PY 
Sept.: 7'0 Opdvoc aov, 6 Gedc, cig aidva aidvoc, PaBdog ebbitytoc 7 PaBdoc Tic 
Buotheiag cov. ®Hydrnoag dixatooivyv Kat éuionoac dvouiav: did todTO Exptoé ce 6 


‘ 


bed¢ 6 Oed¢ cov éAaLov dyadALacews Tapa TOdE UETOXOVE Gov, 

Hebrews: [8 Tpd¢ dé rdv vidv] 6 Opévog cov, 6 Oe6¢, ei¢ Tov aidva [rod aidvoc'] Kai 
h paBdoc the ebOdtyTo¢ 7 HaBdog Ti¢ Bactdeiac cov. YHyanNnOAC SiKaLocbYHY Kal éuion- 
sac avouiayvy dia todto éxpioév ce, 6 Oedc, 6 Bed¢ cov édaiov dyaAAdoews rapa Tod¢ 


peTOXOUE Gov. 


The translation of the Hebrew is doubtful. The psalm, as 
appears from verses 2 (1), 11 (10), is a nuptial ode addressed to an 
Israelitish king, whose military glory is celebrated in verses 3-6 
(2-5), after which follows this declaration of the permanence of his 
throne. As the text now stands, “Elohim” is most easily taken as 
vocative, and as an epithet of the king. As this name is given to 
judges (Exod. xxii. 273; Ps. Ixxxii. 6; John x. 34, 35), it is certainly 
possible that it should be given to a king; but it is to be noted that 
it is employed in the case of judges as an appellative, and not as a 
title, and it does not seem in place here. The other translations 
suggested are, however, unsatisfactory: “thy throne [which is a 
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throne] of God,” or “thy throne is [a throne] of God,” or “God is 
thy throne ;” the two first, though the possibility of them is proved 
by Lev. xxvi. 42, seem hard and unnatural in this connection, nor 
does such an expression in reference to the Israelitish throne occur 
elsewhere in the Old Testament; the third (which is found also in 
Hebrews, according to some manuscripts) is not less hard. In this 
difficulty of extracting any good sense from the present text, it has 
been proposed to change it; but no emendation has been suggested 
that commends itself. That the Hebrew text is defective, is suggested 
by the fact that “ Elohim” occurs twice in the immediate context as 
the subject of a verb, of which the king is the object: verse 3 (2), 
“God has blessed thee forever ;” verse 8 (7), “God, thy God, has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness.’ It would be natural here 
to supply some verb, as: “God has blessed [or established] thy 
throne forever,” or to suppose that the word “ Elohim” is a corrup- 
tion of some such verb. In any case, the general sense is clear from 
the connection: the royal throne is firmly established by the favor 
of the God of Israel. Compare Isa. ix. 6 (7), “for the increase of 
the government and for unending peace, on the throne of David and 
in his kingdom, to establish and maintain it in justice and righteous- 
ness from now on forever.” 

The psalmist looks to the everlasting continuance of the king’s 
dynasty, and the glory of his name, verse 18 (17); and this grandeur 
ascribed to the future of Israel led naturally to the Messianic con- 
struction of the psalm here given in the Epistle. One of the read- 
ings in Hebrews employs the divine name directly of the Messiah ; 
the other affirms that God is the throne of the Messiah, that is, the 
place and support of his glory; either of these readings would satisfy 
the author’s argument by establishing the superiority of the Messiah 
over the angels. 


HEB. i. 10-12: Ps. cii. 26-28. 


fleb. “Of old thou didst found the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but thou shalt remain, and all of them shall wear out 
like a garment, like raiment thou shalt change them, 
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and they shall be changed. But thou art the same, 
and thy years shall not be ended.” 

Sept. “In the beginning thou, O Lord, didst found 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou remainest, and they all 
shall grow old like a garment, and as a mantle thou 
shalt roll them up, and they shall be changed. But 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 


So Hebrews, except that, according to the best manuscripts 
(B, 8), it inserts “as a garment”’ after “roll them up” (but this may 
be scribal error). 


Ps. cii. 26-28: TIN AN? :DDY PT Avo ATO? pIA dah 
sama? sso) op dona virbs 2 Wad ‘poor Toy TAN) 
HIM ND Paw 

Sept.: * Kar’ dpxac tHv yiv od nipte eeueAiwoac, kal épya Tov xeipov cob iow 
ol ovpavot: 77 abtol arohobvTa, od dé dtapéverct Kal mavTe¢ Wo iuaTiov Tadawhjoov- 
Tal, kal woel TmepyBoAaov EAigEtg abTove Kai GAAayHoovTat’ 8 od dE 6 adTd¢ el, Kal Ta 
étn cov obk éxAetpovow. 

Hebrews: [?° Kai] od kar’ apxac, xipte, THY yhv eEuEAiwoac, Kai Epya Tov yYetpav 
cov eistv of obpavois ¥ abrot dnodovvrat, od de diapévergyy kai mavtes O¢ ivariov 
Tahauwbjoovral, Kal @oel meptBddaov EAiEEe abtode [Oc iuatiov] Kai dAAayhoovra., 
od dé 6 abroc ei Kal Ta ETH COV OvK ExAEinpovoLY, 


The psalm-passage isa trustful declaration of the everlasting 
permanence of Yahwe, God of Israel, which in the Epistle is taken 
as an address to the Messiah. A reader of the Hebrew could not 
so interpret it, for the name Yahwe is never given to the Messiah 
in the Old Testament; but for a Christian reader of the Septuagint, 
to whom the name “the Lord” was familiar as a designation of the 
Messiah, such an interpretation would present no difficulty. 


Text. — Sept. xar’ apxac, “in the beginning,” is allowable interpretation of 
p39, “of old;” «tpie is inserted for fulness and clearness; TtadutwOjoovrat, 
“grow old,” is paraphrastic rendering of 3", “wear out;” éAigerc, “ roll,” 
seems to be scribal error for aAAdgec, “ change,” which is found in Cod. Sin.?!; 
éxAeiyovow, “ fail,” is a fair general rendering of WN, “be ended.” The Epis- 
tle, slightly changing the order of Sept., writes: od Kar’ dpydc Kipie THY yqV, 
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probably a freedom of the author; Cod. Alex. is very near this: nar’ apya¢ od 
kiple THY yyv, most likely following the N. T. text; the insertion of @¢ iuariov 
after éAifeue avtobc in Codd. Vat. and Sin. is very hard, and may be regarded as 
a scribal addition from the preceding verse. 


HEB. ii. 6-8: Ps. viii. 5-7. 


Heb. “What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him, and hast 
made him a little inferior to God, and with glory and 
honor hast crowned him? Thou hast made him ruler 
over the works of thy hands, thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” 


Septuagint, the same, except that (with the English Authorized 
Version) it ends the interrogation with “visitest him,’”’ and _ incor- 
rectly puts “angels” for “God” (Hebrew £Z/ohim never meaning 
“angels’’). Hebrews is identical with the Septuagint. 


Ps. viii. 5-7: OY WVIOTMA > pA ‘> DW YA WIND WIN § 
“AND AAW 93 TT BYR NTwRAZ MERA VY Wag OTN? 
arn 

Sept.: 5 Ti gorw dvOpwro¢ Ste pyuvnokyn abtod, 7 vide avOpenov bri érioKénty 
aitov ; SnAuttwoag aitov Bpaxyd te map’ dyyéAove, d0gy Kai Tin eotepavwoag airov, 
7xal Katéotnoag abtov ént Ta épya THY YElpov cov? mavta iréTakac broKaTW TOV 
TOdGY avTov, 

Hebrews: © Ti éoriv cvOpwrog tt ppvjory adbtod; 7 vidg avOporov bri émtaxénty 
avtov; 7nAatTwoac aitov Bpayd tt map’ ayyéAovc, dog Kul TYH EoTEduvwoac avTor, 
[kai katéctnoac abtov éxt Ta Epya TOY Yelpav cov"] ®xavta brétagac broKaTw TOV 
TOd@Y avTod. 


The psalm is an exclamation of wonder at the high dignity con- 
ferred by God on man, in that he has invested him with lordship 
over the whole creation. It is the same conception of man’s posi- 
tion that is given in Gen. i. 26-28: man is made in God’s image, 
and, with his noble attributes, is but a little below his divine Creator. 
It is the race of which the psalmist is speaking. The author of our 


Epistle finds here a prediction of both the glory and the humiliation 
of the Messiah, the glory 0 al lordship attained by taking 
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the nature of man, which is a little lower than that of the angels; 
and his discussion of the passage is particularly interesting, because, 
contrary to his wont, he gives his reason for the typical interpretation 
that he adopts. He holds (verses 8, 9) that the absolute supremacy 
over all things, spoken of in the psalm, is not literally true of the 
human race, but is realized to the full in Jesus, who, having become 
man, has been, because of the suffering of death, crowned with. glory 
and honor. We can understand how our author, full of the glory of 
the Christ, sees the announcement of it everywhere in the Old Tes- 
tament; it is but a small thing, alongside of the nobleness of his 
glowing argument, that he falls into the literalness of his time, and 
presses into service the incorrect rendering of the Septuagint. 


HEB. 11, 12: PSsxxil. 23; 


_F[eb. “1 will declare thy name to my brethren, in 
the midst of the congregation will I praise thee.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews, the same. 


Ps. xxii. 23: FPIDS WP FIN My) Jw TyBON 
Sept.: Atnynoouat 76 dvoua cov toi¢g ddeAgoic pov, év péow éxkAnoiac buvjow ce. 
Hebrews: ’AnayyeA@ Td bvoud cov Toic dde2.goic pov, tv péow ExkAnoiac buvgsw ce. 


The psalm is a cry out of deep suffering, followed by a strain of 
thanksgiving to God, the personal experience of a pious Israelite, 
referring to no one but himself. The words might, indeed, be 
adopted by any suffering servant of God, and therefore by the Mes- 
siah ; but the Epistle, accepting the current Messianic interpretation 
of the psalm, and taking the expression literally and without regard to 
its context, treats it as an utterance of the Messiah, which, by the 
words “ my brethren,” affirms the oneness of Jesus and his disciples. 
Here again, in following out his spiritual thought, that Jesus is a 
saviour by reason of his complete. identity with his people in nature 
and experience, the author, feeling that a recognition of this fact 
must exist in the Old Testament, obtains it through the literal, verbal 
exegesis of the time. To this quotation he adds another, in which 
his exegesis is still more forced. 
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HEB. ii. 13: ISA. viii. 17, 18. 


Heb. “I will hope in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom Yahwe has given me [are signs and omens 
in Israel ].” 

Sept. ‘I will trust in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom God has given me; [and they shall be 
signs and wonders in the house of Israel ].” 

Hebrews (following the Septuagint). ‘I will trust 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom God has 


given me.” 


Joa. viii. 17, 18: TNT O-PND WR OIA IIe TIT HD Mp7 

Sept.: 17 Kal remow0ac éoouat én’ ait, 'idod ey kal ta maidia & wot Eduxev 6 
6e0c. 

Hebrews: (Kat nédw] ’Eyo fcouat rexoifog én’ abt [kal wad] idod éyo kat 
Ta Talia & uot EdwKev 6 Hed. 


The prophetic section, Isa. vii. 1-ix. 6 (7) is a burning invective 
against the Israelitish and Judean foreign policy of the time (under 
Ahaz, during the Syro-Israelitish war), or, rather, against the folly of 
the people in trusting to any help but that of Yahwe. Israel, says 
the text, hoped in Resin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel ; 
but Yahwe would bring on them the dreaded Assyrian power (Tig- 
lathpileser II.). The prophet is commanded to reject the popular 
counsels (viii. 12), and to denounce those who trusted to sooth- 
sayers and not to the God of Israel (verse 19). But in recreant 
Israel (Judah) there was a party who firmly maintained confidence 
in Yahwe, a righteous germ in which lay the prophet’s hope for the 
future of Israel, the party that comprised Isaiah’s disciples. These 
alone are to be the recipients of the divine word. The prophet 
receives the command (verse 16): “ Bind up the testimony [Yahwe’s 
testimony, through Isaiah, of his willingness to save Israel], seal up 
the instruction [the “ord, Yahwe’s guiding admonition to Israel 





t Some critics regard this section as having been worked up, by a later editor, from 
defective reports of Isaiah’s words. See Cheyne: The Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 41. 
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through Isaiah] among my disciples.” Then follows abruptly the 
prophet’s declaration of faith in Yahwe, and his announcement that 
he and his children had been appointed signs, living symbols, of the 
divine will, so that there was no need of the people’s resorting to 
wizards and necromancers (verses 17, 18): “And I will wait on 
Yahwe, who hides his face from the house of Jacob, and I will hope 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom Yahwe has given me are 
signs and omens in Israel from Yahwe of hosts, who dwells in Mount 
Zion.” The children to whom he refers are Shear-jashub, “A rem- 
nant shall return” (vii. 3, x. 20-22), and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
“‘ Haste-spoil-hurry-prey ”’ (viii. 3, 4), whose names were to teach the 
people that Assyria would spoil Damascus and Samaria, that, in the 
midst of foreign invasion and dreadful suffering, God would still be 
with Judah, and that, though the ravages of war should leave only a 
remnant, their God would yet have mercy on that remnant,and make 
of it a nation; and the same lesson was involved in the prophet’s 
own name, Isaiah, ‘‘Salvation of God.” It was a word for the then 
emergency ; and the prophet and his children were walking symbols 
of the divine will, and omens of the nation’s fortunes. The only 
unity which existed among them (the children were babes at this 
time) was that which exists between every father and his children, 
and that which resulted from their belonging to the same prophetic 
household, and all bearing symbolic names (without knowledge of 
this fact on the part of the children). 

The Epistle, ignoring the historical sense of the words, takes a 
part of a sentence, and puts into it a Messianic meaning which it 
might, thus isolated, conceivably bear. ‘The author was probably led 
to this view by following the faulty punctuation of the Septuagint, 
- which puts a full stop after “God has given me;” and thus the 
speaker, the “J,” dissevered from the connection, might, in this 
somewhat obscure passage, seem, to one on the lookout for types — 
and allegories and hidden predictions, to be the Messiah. Hence 
are inferred, in the Epistle, the oneness of Jesus and his people, and 
the necessity of the incarnation of the Messiah,—the Messiah, the 
prophet is held to say, is one with his children, and, in order to be 
one with them, must take on himself their nature. 
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HEB. iii. 2: NuM. xii. 7. 


Heb. “‘ Not so my servant Moses — in all my house 
he is faithful.” 


So the Septuagint, from which the Epistle adopts the latter part 
of the expression, and applies it to Jesus, “who was faithful to him 
that appointed him.” But Jesus, the author goes on to say, was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses; since the latter was 
faithful as a servant in God’s house of worship, but the former as a 
son in the spiritual house, which is the church. On this honor con- 
ferred on the church, the author bases the exhortation contained in 
the next quotation. 


Num. xii.7: 8 YOR 13-9932 NW 
Sept.: Movoic, év 6Ay 7 oikw pov mL0T6¢ éoTt, 
Hebrews: ’\noovv, miotdv bvta, . . . ¢ Kai Movoje év [6A] TO ofkw abtod. 


HEB. iii. 7-11, 15, iv. 3, 5, 7: PS. xcv. 7-11. 


Fleb. ““O that ye would hear his voice to-day! 
Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, as on the day 
of Massah, in the wilderness, when your fathers tried 
me, proved me, yea, saw my work. Forty years I 
loathed that generation, and said, They are a people 
that err in their hearts, and they know not my ways. 
So that I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter in 
to my rest.” 

Sept. (xciv. 8-11). “To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
like as in the day of the temptation in the wilderness, 
where your fathers tried, proved, and saw my works. 
Forty years I was angry with that generation, and said, 
They always err in their hearts, and they have not 
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known my ways; as I sware in my wrath, They shall 
not enter in to my rest.” 

Flebrews (after Sept.). “To-day . . . wilderness, 
where your fathers tempted me in proving me, and 
saw my works forty years. Wherefore I was angry 
with this generation, and said, They always err in their 
Learts, but they have not known . . . rest.” 


Ps. xev. 7-11: DPD AIWYI 03397 wPH-MNs zaypwN Mpa-py oi? 
MY Dyas te 2 opp WTO] "IND OPNIX °20] WR : 7a 73 ND 
YBN ODT WTR? OD) 07 3322 WA py we) I3 HIDE 

STAMAI-IN pRA-ON *DNI 

Sept. : ® Sipepov éav ti¢ gwvrig¢g abtov axovonte, uy oKAnpbvyte Tac Kapdiac bpuov, 
wc év TO Tapanikpaoua, KaTa THY Huépav Tov TEepacuod év TH éEpjuw' Yob éneipacav 
oi maTépec bud, édoxiuacay wai eidooav Ta épya pov, tecoapixovra étn TpoowxOica 
TH yeved éExeivy, kal eima, ’Ael TAavovtTat TH Kapdia, Kal abtol ovK ~yvwoar Td¢ ddovbc¢ 
pov, "Oc Gpuooa év TH Opyh pov, Ei eicedeboovtat ei¢ THY KaTaravaiv “ov. 

Hebrews: 7 Xnuepov éav tio pwvi¢g abtod axobonte, * uh oKAnpivyre Tac Kapdiac 
budv oc év TH NapameKpaou® Kata Tv quépav Tod Tetpacpod év TH EpHuw, You érei- 
pacav oi marépec buav év dokiywacia Kai cidov Ta Epya pov Teacepdxovta étTH* dt 
TpOoOXOloa TH yeved TavTy Kal einov, ’Ael MAavevtat tH Kapdia* adbTol dé obK ~yYwoav 
tac ddov¢ pov' ™ Oc dpooa év TH Opyy pov, Ei eioedeboovrat ei¢ THY KaTGmavOiY pov. 


The first clause must be taken as the exclamation of the psalmist, 
and not as the protasis of a conditional sentence (as in the English 
Authorized Version, the Septuagint, and the New Testament), since 
the following words, in which God is the speaker, give the content 
of the “voice.” Meribah and Massah must be taken as proper 
names, and not as appellatives, “strife’”’ (Septuagint, not so exactly, 
‘provocation, irritation”) and “trial, temptation;” the reference 
being to the incident described in Exod. xvii. 1-7. Septuagint “ was 
angry,” instead of “loathed,” is loose rendering. So it may be also 
with “ they always err,” for ‘“‘they are a people that err ;” though here 
there may have been a different Hebrew text. The “as” in “as I 
sware”? means, “their wandering of heart and ignorance was in 
accordance with, or connected with, my swearing;” and it'is thus 
equivalent to “‘so that I sware”’ (not “‘to whom I sware,” as in the 
English Authorized Version). 

The Epistle departs in a few cases from the Vatican Septuagint 
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text. ‘Your fathers tempted by proving,” is an admissible interpre- 
tation of the original expression, “tried me, proved me,” the second 
verb being taken as the explanatory complement of the first. ‘The 
change in the punctuation, whereby the “forty years” is appended 
to “saw my works,” instead of being prefixed to “I was angry with 
[ properly, loathed] that generation,” is perhaps derived from some 
manuscript or oral version, but is more probably an intentional alter- 
ation of the writer, to whom it may have seemed more in accordance 
with the facts to say that Israel had seen God’s works forty years, 
than to represent God as angry with the people for that time ;‘ in 
the Hebrew, however, the tempting, and the witnessing of God’s 
work, is referred to the one incident at Massah. In consequence 
of this alteration of the sense, it becomes necessary in the Epistle 
to insert the connective ‘‘ wherefore.” Further, while in the Hebrew 
and the Vatican Septuagint the people’s ignorance of God’s ways 
is put as parallel to their erring in heart, it is here represented as the 
cause of the latter (“but they did not know my ways’’). In this 
construction (and in one or two minor points) the Epistle agrees 
with the Alexandrian Septuagint, possibly because this was the 
Septuagint text used by the author, but more probably because the 
Alexandrian text has been altered to make it conform to the New 
Testament. 

The psalm-passage (which is a simple exhortation to the Jewish 
people not to harden their hearts as their ancestors did) is cited in 
the Epistle for a double purpose: first, as a warning to Christians 
against unbelief and hardening of heart (iii. 12-19); and then, to 
show (iv. 1-11) that the “rest” spoken of in the psalm is not the 
rest of Canaan, but the sabbatism or sabbath-rest, the physical and 
spiritual repose and peace which shall be the lot of the followers of 
Christ when he shall come, at the end of the present age, to establish 
his kingdom forever (compare x. 36-39). This conclusion is drawn 
from the fact that the statement concerning “rest” in the psalm 
(“in David,” iv. 7, where “‘ David”’ seems to be merely a designation 





* To find here an allusion to the time during which the Jews “saw the works of 
God” in the deeds of Jesus, the duration of his life being supposed to be forty years, 
seems somewhat forced, and is not at all necessary to the understanding of the change 
of punctuation. 
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of the book of Psalms) was made after God had instituted the 
weekly sabbath-rest (see next quotation), and also after Joshua had 
settled the people in Canaan (iv. 8), so that the “ rest’”’ here prom- 
ised could be only the Messianic rest. The author assumes that the 
last verse of the psalm contains a promise, as if it were thus to be 
construed: ‘O Israel, your fathers failed to enter in to my rest 
because of their disobedience, but do you take warning to-day by 
them, so. that you may not fail to gain the promised rest.” But 
the psalm merely cites a fact of the past, and affirms the failure to 
enter Canaan only of that one unbelieving generation (in accordance 
with Deut. i. 34, 35, on which verses 10, 11, of the psalm are based), 
while the new generation, together with Caleb and Joshua, did enter 
on the enjoyment of the land and the promise (Deut. i. 36-39). 
Our author leaves the historical relations entirely out of view, and 
uses the words for his exhortation and argument, without regard to 
their proper meaning. His exhortation is religiously elevated and 
useful, but his exegesis is faulty. 


Text. — llapantxpacu®, “imbitterment, provocation,” is inexact rendering of 
ma", “strife, contention,” giving the result of the act, rather than the act 
itself; xai, verse 9, is not strong enough for DJ, which introduces a heightening 
fact, and in sense is not far from “though;” the dei, verse 10, may possibly be 
rendering of TY (for DY), taken to mean “always,” though this word occurs 
without preposition only as a noun in the sense of “eternity” (Isa. ix. 6; Hab. 
ili. 6; Isa. xlv. 17, lvii. 15), and we should have to suppose that the Sept. read 
SI1'7.<-— The Epistle has tatty (verse 10) for Sept. éxetvy, an unimportant varia- 
tion (the pronoun is not expressed in the Heb.), and agrees with Alex. Sept. in 
writing (verse 10) eizov instead of eina of Vat., and avrot dé for kai aitoi; év 
doxyuacia (verse 9), for édoxivacay, is perhaps for rhetorical smoothness. In 
verse 9, Vat. Sept. (Roman facsimile) has eidocav, and Alex. wWov, for eidov, as 
in the Epistle. 


HEB. iv. 4: GEN. ii. 2. 


FTeb. “‘ And [God] rested on the seventh day from 
all his work.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews have the plural, “works,” which is not 
so good as the singular. The citation is in pursuance of the argu- 
ment described under the preceding quotation. 
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HEB. v. 6, vi. 20, vii. 11, 17, 21: Ps. cx. 4. 


Heb. “Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” 


So the Septuagint and Hebrews. 


Ps. cx. 4: PVP “NITY. opiy? pone 
Sept., Hebrews: Xd iepede cig tov aidva Kata thy Tasty MeAyioedéx, 


The king whose victorious career is described in this psalm must 
be regarded as a Jewish monarch contemporary with the poet: this 
is the only natural interpretation of the words. But what differences 
the thought of the psalm from that of similar odes (as Ps. ii., xlv., 
Ixxii.) is the statement of our verse, that the king was at the same 
time a priest. ‘This requires us to look for a period in Jewish history 
when one man united in his person the royal and sacerdotal offices ; 
and what period that was, seems not difficult to determine. Before 
the priestly office was perfectly organized, it is true, David and Solo- 
mon and other kings performed priestly duties on certain occasions ; 
but they never receive the title of priests, —they are regarded as high 
civil officials, who, in accordance with ancient custom, offer sacrifices, 
chiefly on state occasions, while the difference between them and the 
priest proper is distinctly recognized. Here, however, the king 
is also officially a priest, and we know of no time when such a con- 
dition of things existed but the Maccabean. For several generations 
after the priestly Hasmonean family became the civil head of the 
Jewish nation, in the second century B.C., it continued to exercise 
the functions which pertained to its sacerdotal character... Of such 
a prince the psalmist might say, “Thou art a priest forever,” since 
the Aaronic priesthood was believed to be perpetual. But, in look- 
ing for an example of such a combination of royal and _ priestly 





* Thus, John Hyrcanus I. (B.C. 135-106) was high priest and civil ruler, and so, 
apparently, his successors, Aristobulus and Alexander; under the next ruler, Queen 
Alexandra, the offices were separated, and, so far as appears, never again united. It was 
Aristobulus who (according to Josephus) first formally assumed the royal title; and his 
brother and successor, Alexander, may have been the king of our psalm. 
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characters, he is obliged to go outside of the Israelitish nation, which 
offered nothing of the sort, and find the prototype of the Maccabean 
priest-king in that ancient royal personage who in Gen. xiv., as 
priest of El Elyon, receives tithes from Abraham. ‘The Hasmonean 
king, who is at the same time priest, is in this respect unlike David 
or Josiah ; but he may be said to be “ after the manner,” or, “of the 
kind,” of Melchizedek.* 

The earlier Jewish expositors, as the Midrash on the Psalms (on 
Ps. xviii. 35), and Saadia, interpreted the psalm Messianically ; the 
later, as the Targum (which explains it of David) and Rashi (of 
David and Abraham), abandoned this interpretation. It was prob- 
ably the prevailing view in the New-Testament times, and is naturally 
adopted by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Text.—}N3 is to be rendered “priest,” in accordance with the unvarying 
usage in the O. T. Neither in 2 Sam. viii. 18, nor in 1 Kings iv. 5, does there 
seem to be any good ground for departing from the ordinary sense of the word. 
But, even if we allow that in these two-cases it means a high civil official near 
the king’s person, there would be no propriety in adopting that sense here; the 
king could not be his own n3.——sM aby (the final 7 is the old genitive 
ending, petrified and meaningless in Heb.) is an Aramaizing expression, mean- 
ing “after the manner, of the sort of,” and belongs to the post-exilian period. 


HEB. vi. 


Verses 7, 8. 


The picture of the fruitful and sterile lands seems to follow, in a 
general way, the narrative in the first part of Genesis. ‘The earth 
drinking the rain and producing useful herbs,” is after Gen. i. 11, 12 ; 
that which “ produces thorns and thistles, and is in danger of being 
cursed,” after Gen. iii. 17, 18. 


Verse 14. 


From Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 





! The Maccabean date for the psalm harmonizes with the view, which has much in 
its favor, that the Melchizedek-story was not known to the Jews till after the exile. 
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Fleb. “1 swear by myself... that I will surely 
bless thee and multiply thy seed.” 


So the Septuagint. The Epistle, following the Septuagint, but 
abridging, writes, ‘‘ multiply thee.” 
Gen. xxii. 17: ITN ABW AIM FRR I-32 


Sept.: "H ujv evdoyaov ebdoyjow ce, kal TAnDivwY TAHOvVO Td OTEpuA Cov. 
Hebrews : Ei pv ebdoyav evdoynow oe kal TAnOivwr TANOVVO CE, 


This promise to Abraham, of a numerous posterity, is here inter- 
preted Messianically. 


Verse 19. 


The Christian hope is described, by an expression taken from 
Lev. xvi. 2, 13, as “entering in to that which is within the veil,” 
entering the Holy of Holies, the immediate presence of God, with 
allusion to the expiatory self-sacrifice of the great highpriest, Jesus, 
of the order of Melchizedek. 


HEB. vii. 1-3: GEN. xiv. 17-20. 


The wording of verse 1 and part of verse 2 of the Epistle is taken 
from the Septuagint, with the necessary connections. 


Flebrews. “|For this] Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
priest of the most high God, [who] met [Abraham] 
as he was returning from the slaughter of the kings, 
[and] blessed him, [to whom also Abraham] divided 
[ Sefz., gave] a tenth of all.” 


Then follows, in the Epistle, the typical explanation of Melchiz- 
edek’s name and person. 


Heb, vii. 1-3: [Otbro¢g yap 6] MedAxioedéx, Baorkede Lary, iepede tod deod rod 
tpiorov, [6] ovvavrjoag [’ABpadu] broorpégovts amd the Komhe TOV Baoidéwy [Kal] 
evhoynoac [abtor] [6 Kal] dexarny amd ravtwr [éuépicev "ABpaay] .. . 

The bracketed words are supplied by the author; the rest is from the Septu- 
agint, probably from memory. 
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Though this is not a formal quotation, the terms of the Septua- 
gint are employed in every case but one, “divided,” for “ gave.” 
The Hebrew “ El Elyon”’ should be taken as a proper name, instead 
of being translated “the most high God.” The signification of 
Melchizedek seems to be “Sydyk [o7, Sedek] is my king,” Sydyk 
(= “the righteous one”’) being the name of a Phcenician-Canaan- 
itish deity : so Adonizedek, the Canaanitish king of Jerusalem (com- 
pare Salem above), Josh. x. 1, signifies ‘‘Sydyk is my lord ;” as the 
name of David’s son, Adoniyah or Adoniyahu, 1 Kings i. 5, 8, means 
“Yah [or, Yahwe] is my lord.” In the Genesis-text the expression, 
“came to meet Abraham,” is used only of the king of Sodom, but 
is to be understood of Melchizedek also from the connection. 


Text. — The éuépicer, “ divided,” of the Epistle, is a free paraphrase of Sept. 
édwxev, “ gave,” which is the correct rendering of jN’. Heb. pow is properly 
“peaceful,” not “ penter* but what the geographical name originally signified, 
and whether this is the second element in D9W1%, it is hard to say. When a 
proper name has Adoni for its first element, and the name of a city for its 
second, it is naturally rendered, “lord of such and such a city,” as, Adonibezek 
(Judg. i. 5), “lord of Bezek;” elsewhere, most naturally, “my lord is such and 
such a thing ” (whatever the second element signifies). 


HEB. viii. 8-12, x. 16, 17: JER. Xxxi. 31-34. 


Ffeb. ‘‘ Behold, the days are coming, says Yahwe, 
when I will make with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah a new covenant—not like the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day that 
I took hold of their hand to bring them forth from the 
land of Egypt, which covenant of mine they have 
broken, though I took them as spouse, says Yahwe, — 
but this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says Yahwe, I will 
put my instruction into their minds, and write it on 
their hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people; and they shall no longer teach every one 
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his friend and every one his brother, saying, Know 
Yahwe, for all of them shall know me, from the least 
of them to the greatest of then, says Yahwe, for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and their sin I will remember no 
longer.” 

Sept. (xxxvili. 31-34). ‘Behold, the days come 
... land of Egypt, for they continued not in my 
covenant, and I disregarded them, says the Lord, — 
for this is my covenant, ... I will put my laws... 
they shall not teach every one his fellow-citizen and 
. . . for I will be merciful to their iniquities, and their 
sins I will remember no longer.” 


The Epistle agrees (in English translation) with the Vatican 
Septuagint, except that it has “ conclude” instead of “make” (verse 
8) and “the” instead of “my” before “covenant”’ (verse 10), in 
which last it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint (and elsewhere 
in the Greek forms accords with the Alexandrian against the Vatican). 


Fer. xxi. 31-34: ~N) ONTEN 3-NN CAND) TTN-DN) OND OD? DT! 
‘PID O32 DIAS wD We M722 NF HW M3 MM M3 
D2 RVR A INT NET ATW E OD PIN ONIN OTA 
DIT ONT Ms Oem a-ny NDS Ww AD NNT 138): MTOR? 
pie) omy cam maqAM o3>-Dy DIIPI “A WATNY ‘AN TTD; 
NORD PMNS WR IAIN we siy soe xd sopd “o-vm AON 
NOY °D MA-DY} OPTI-TW) DWP? coe ayy odd ->D MANY WI 

siya 8D pans Dir 

Sept.: *’Idod quépat Epxovrat, dynot xipioc, cat dtabjoopuat TH oiKw "lopanA Kai TH 
oxy "lovda deabjxnyv kawqv, * ob Kata tiv diabAKny Hv dtebéunv Toi¢ maTpdow adTar, 
év huépa ériAaBouévov ov tig xeipd¢o abtov ékayaysiv abtod¢e tx yi¢ Alyintov, Ort 
aitol ovx évéuetvav év tH dtabHKy pov, Kal #0 huéAnoa aitov, onol Kipioc. % Gre 
aitn 7 dabnKn ov Hv diabjoopat TH olkw "lopanA, Meta tac juépac éxeivac, onal Kipioc, 
Sidod¢e déow vouovg pov eli¢ tiv dtdvoiay abtar, kal én Kapdiag abtéiv ypayw abroic, 
Kal écoua avtoic ei¢ Pedv Kal abtol éoovrai po sig Aadv. Kal ob pH diWasovorv 
Exaotoc Tov TOA‘THY abTod Kal Exactog Tov ddeAQdv abTod AEywv TrOOt Tov Kbpiov: Gre 
mavtec oidjoovel we ad wuxpod abrdv Ewe weyddov abtav, bt iAewe Eooua Taig ddixiate 
abtav Kai Tov dwaptiav abrav ob wR uvyoda ért. 

Hebrews : *’\dod juépae Epxovrat, Aéyet xbproc, Kal ovvTeAéow éni Tov oixov ’lopaya 
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» kal ént tov olxov "lobda diabyKny Kaw7r, 9 ob Kata THY dLabHKHY Tv exoinoa Toic naTpa- 
ow avTov év juépa émthaBouévov pou tig xepdc aitov éayayeiv abtodc tk yize 
Aiyonrov, Ott avtol ovK évéuetvan év 7H OLabHKy pov, KAYO huéAgoa avTar, Aéyer Kbproc. 
dre aitn | SvabHnKyn Hv dLabjoouat TH olKw "lopaHA pETa Tac hépac éxeivac, AéyEL 
Kipwoc, didode vouovg pov eig THY duavocav abTov, Kal ént Kapdiac abtév éertypirpo 
abvtovc, Kal Eoouat avToic Eig Oedv, Kal abtol écovtai uot cic Aadv. ™ Kal ov pH didEw- 
ow &xaoto¢ Tov TOAitHY abTod Kal ExaoTo¢ TOV adeAQdV abTod, Aéywr TYHH Tdv KbpLor, 
dre mavteg eidjoovoiv pe and puxpod &wo peyddov aitov. rt iAewe Ecopat Taic 
GdtKiall avTov, Kal THY auapTiov avToV ov uA UvnCOe éTL, 


The Epistle assumes the identity of Jeremiah’s “new covenant ”’ 
with Christianity, and rightly in so far as the inwardness of obedience, 
therein prescribed, is concerned. But, at the same time, it is true 
that the prophet held this higher covenant to be made with Israel 
as a nation, and that he meant by it not a literal abrogation of the 
existing customs of sacrifice, but only an infusion of a better spirit 
into the national life with all its outward forms. He speaks of no 
salvation outside of the national constitution — he only insists that in 
the time of Israel’s perfection the higher life of spiritual obedience 
shall exist. Similarly, he says (vii. 22, 23): “I spoke not to your 
fathers . . . in the day that I brought them forth from the land of 
Egypt . . . of sacrifice, but I commanded them, saying, Obey my 
voice.’ This, of course, is not to be construed literally, but as 
meaning: “obedience is better than sacrifices;” and so the new 
covenant emphasizes obedience over against sacrifices. ‘The prophet 
gives no historical prediction of Christianity, but Christianity ex- 
presses the spiritual thought which he here utters. The Epistle 
regards the passage as announcing the abrogation of the Levitical 
system of many sacrifices, in favor of the one sacrifice which Christ 
makes once for all (ix. 1-12); the prophet’s contrast is between a 
mere formal, national system of sacrifices, and one penetrated with 
spiritual knowledge and obedience. Compare Joel ili. 12 (ii. 28, 29). 


Text. — Sept. dr, for WR (verse 32), is possible, but here not good; juéAnoa, 
“ disregarded,” perhaps takes bya, “married,” in the sense, in which it is some- 
times used in Arabic, of “being disgusted,” a sense not elsewhere found in 
Heb.; but it is more likely that the Greek translators had some other Heb. 
word in their text, though what word it is difficult to say; ‘Aew¢ éoouar, “will be 
merciful,” instead of “will forgive,” is free rendering of moon. The N. T. 
text (verse 8) for Vat. énoi writes Aéyer (with Alex., Sin.), and ovvteAéow éni for 
diabjoouat; (verse 9) for dlebéuyy, it has still another word, éroinoa, xayd (Alex.) 
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for xat éy®, and Aéyet for dyoi (here not with Alex.); (verse 10) it omits pou 
(Alex., Sin., Heb.) after dsa07xn, writes Aéyer for noi, omits daow (Alex.), and has 
émtypdyw (Alex.) for ypaww; (verse 11) it has ov uA (Alex., Sin.) for od, and omits 
abTa&v (with Alex.) after uexpod. These variations are none of them important. 
Those of them which are found in the Alex. or Sin. may possibly represent a 
Sept. text of the time (though this is hardly probable), and the others may be 
explained as changes made without theological purpose by the author. Thus 
it would be not unnatural, after having written Aéyec once, to write it again, and, 
for variety’s sake, to substitute other verbs for dsati6yu. There seems to be no 
ground for supposing that the author had any text but that of the Sept. before 


HEB. ix. 19, 20: Exon. xxiv. 8. 


feb. “ And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it 
on the people, and said, Behold the blood of the cov- 
enant which Yahwe has made with you.” 


So the Septuagint. 


flebrews. “‘ He took the blood of the calves and the 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, 
saying, This is the blood of the covenant which God 
enjoined on you.” 


Exod. xxiv. 8: V3I-D7T TVW pyn-by pw DINAN NW np 
| :DIByY Mm NID WR 
Sept.: AaBav dé Mwvoje 1d aia xateckédace Tod Aaod Kai elrev, ‘160d 7d aiua THE 
SiabaKne Ho dtédeTo Kipioc mpd¢ bude, 
Hebrews: AaBov 1d aiua tov pooxov Kak tév Tpiywv peta bdaToc Kal épiov 
Koxkivov kal boowrov avté te 7d i3Aiov Kal mavta Tov Aadv épivticEV, Aéywv, TodTo 
70 alua tig OLabAKne Ho éveteiAato mpdc bude 6 Bede. 


Besides the change of “made” to “enjoined,” and of “the 
Lord” to “God,” the Epistle adds the statement (not found in 
the Old Testament) that Moses sprinkled with blood the book of 
the covenant, which was probably a traditional gloss of the schools. 
The verbal change appears to be a free rendering by the author. 
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HEB. x. 5-7: Ps. xl. 7-9 (6-8). 


Fleb. ‘In sacrifice and offering thou hast had no 
delight, my ears thou hast opened, burnt offering and 
sin-offering thou hast not asked. Then I said, Lo, I 
come — in the roll of the book it is enjoined on me — 
to do thy will, O my God, I delight.” 

Sept. “ Sacrifice and offering thou hast not desired, 
but a body thou hast prepared me; whole burnt offer- 
ing and sin-offering thou hast not asked. Then I said, 
Lo, I come—in the roll of the book it- is written 
concerning me—to do thy will, O my God, I have 
desired.” 


Hebrews as the Septuagint, except that it puts the plural, “whole 
burnt offerings ;” for “‘ hast not asked,” has “ hast not delighted in ;” 
and, omitting the final verb, reads, “I come... to do thy will, 
O God,” leaving out the “my.” In the plural “whole burnt offer- 
ings’ it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Ps. x1. 7-9: 89 mNon adyy cb nm. oN AyD ND OMIM N37 
‘ox qyva-mbyds soy sina qao-nhapa “ANITA TNs AND 
SAYDN 
Sept.: 7 Ovoiav kai mpoagopay obx HOEAncac, CGua 6& KaTnpTisw pow ddoKatTauA 
kal rept duaptiac obx yrnoac. *rére eizov 'Idod HKw, év Keparids PiBAiov yéypartat 
mept éuod, 9 TOD moti oat TO HEANULA COV 6 Dede pov EBovAnOnr. 
Hebrews: § Ovaiav xat rpocdopav ob HOéAnoac, Gua 6é xatnptiow pot © dAoKav- 
Tépata Kal rept duaptiac ovK evddxnoac, 7 Tére elmov 'Idod HKw, év Keparids BiBdAiov 
yéypartat tept tuod, Tod movjoat, 6 Oedc, TO OEANUG Cov, 


The Septuagint rendering, “a body thou hast prepared me,” 
comes probably from a scribal corruption of the Greek text ; and “ it 
is written concerning me,” is a mistranslation of the Hebrew; the 
“whole burnt offering” is an expression of the fact that the burnt 
offering (ola) was to be entirely consumed (Lev. i. 9). 

The psalmist, after acknowledging God’s great mercies to him and 
to his fellow-countrymen, goes on to declare, in the verses here 
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quoted, that the condition of the divine favor was not the ritualistic 
service of sacrifice, but the obedience’ of the heart. It is the senti- 
_ment that we find expressed in Ps. 1. 9-15 ; Isa. i. 11, 16,173; Mic. 
vi. 6-8 ; Jer. vii. 3-11, Xxxl. 31-34, — the return for God’s goodness 
cannot be the outward act of sacrifice (which, doubtless, is recog- 
nized as a part of the appointed form of service), but only the 
offering of the soul. He puts away the former in order that he may 
insist on the latter, which is, indeed, prescribed in the roll of the 
book of the law (compare Deut. vi. 1-9): “Lo, I come .. . it is my 
delight to do thy will, and thy instruction (ora) is in my mind.” 

The Epistle quotes this passage as proof that Christ’s one sacrifice 
has forever taken the place of the Levitical system of constantly 
repeated offerings. Adopting the then commonly accepted Messianic 
interpretation, it supposes these words to be spoken by the Messiah 
‘“‘when he comes into the world ;” that is, when he presents himself 
to men in the character of a Saviour, in this utterance spoken through 
the psalmist (compare Heb. i. 6). ‘He [the Messiah] takes away 
the first [the Levitical sacrifices], says the author, “in order to 
establish the second [the doing of God’s will] ” (verse 9); but this 
obedience to the divine will, which the psalmist contrasts with sacri- 
fices in general, the Epistle makes to consist in an act of sacrifice, 
“the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all” (verse 10). 
He reaches this conclusion by means of the expression, “a body 
thou hast prepared me,’ which is in the Septuagint, but not in the 
Hebrew (rather, is opposed to the thought of the psalmist): this 
body, he held, could be only that of the Messiah. The argument of 
verses 1-14 is, therefore, as follows: “It is impossible that sacrifices 
which have to be repeated year after year should make men perfect ; 
impossible, also, that the blood of brute beasts should take away sins. 
Therefore the Messiah says in Ps. xl.: ‘Thou, O God, desirest not 
these sacrifices of beasts, but thou hast prepared my body as a single 
sacrifice ; and so I come (as is predicted of me) to do thy will by 
the sacrifice of myself.’ Other priests must repeat their ineffective 
offerings ; but he, by one offering, has perfected forever those who 
are sanctified.” This argument might have been made without the 
quotation ; but a desirable support from the Old Testament seemed 
to the author to be presented in the Septuagint phrase, “a body 
thou hast prepared me.” 
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Text. —’HoéAnoag, “hast wished, desired,” is a somewhat weak (though in 
the Sept. not uncommon) rendering of N¥DN, “hast delighted in.” The most 
probable explanation of the o@ua dé Kkatyptiow pot, “a body thou hast prepared 
me,” seems to be, that it arose by scribal error from an original nearly correct 
rendering: Ora dé xatyptiow jot, “ears thou hast prepared me,” which is actu- 
ally found in Theodotion and the fifth and sixth versions of the Hexapla. The 
final ¢ of the preceding word (written c in the early manuscripts) may have been 
attached to wtia, whence by error would arise owua, thus: 40eAqjcacwria became 
noeAncacwua, which was then written 0eAnjoag owua, This seems more likely 
than a misreading of the Heb.;. there is no probable corruption of OD°JtK, 
“ears,” out of which a word meaning “body” could be got; xatyptiow may be 
taken as a free rendering of J"5, “dig out,” and so “prepare;” compare 
Prov. xvi. 27. The expression Sy 31ND can here mean only: “it is written, 
enjoined on me, prescribed to me.” 


HEB. xi. 


Verse 4. “ By faith Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, . . . God bearing witness on [in 
respect to] his gifts.” 


From Gen. iv. 4. The Hebrew, “ Yahwe looked to [had respect 
to] Abel and to his offering,” is rendered by the Septuagint, “ God 
looked on Abel and on his gifts ;” and the latter part of the expres- 
sion, “on his gifts,” is adopted in the Epistle, but made to follow the 
less appropriate verb “ bearing witness.” 


Verse 5 


From Gen. v. 24. The expression concerning Enoch, “he was 
not found, because God translated him,” is from the Septuagint 
(Hebrew, “he was not, for God took him”), and so the verb “to be 
well-pleasing to God,” which is a free rendering of the Hebrew, 
“ walked with God.” 


Verse 12. 


From Gen. xxii. 17; the promise to Abraham, that his seed 
should be “as the stars of heaven and as the sand on the seashore.” 
After the Septuagint, except that the word for “stars ”’ is different. 
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Verse 13; 1 Pet. i. 11. 


From Gen. xxiii. 4; Ps. xxxix. 12; “Strangers and pilgrims.” 
The second term from the Septuagint; the first, after some current 
oral translation of the Hebrew. 


Verse 18. 


From Gen. xxi. 12; “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” After 
the Septuagint. 


Verse 21. 


From Gen. xlvii. 31. 


f7eb. “‘ Jacob bowed himself on the head of the 
bed.” 


That is, he had been sitting up during his conversation with 
Joseph, and at its close lay down. The Septuagint, supplying wrong 
vowels to the last word (reading mazteh for mittah), renders: 
“Jacob worshipped [= bowed himself] on the top of his staff,” that 
is, leaning on his staff; and this expression is used in the Epistle. 


Verse 23. 


From Exod. ii. 2. Moses is described as a “ goodly” child; the 
adjective (doretov) is from the Septuagint; the Hebrew also has 
“ good, goodly.” 


HEB. xii. 5, 6: PROV. iii. 11, 12. 


feb. ‘Reject [orv, despise] not, O my son, the 
chastisement [ov, discipline] of Yahwe, and loathe not 
his correction; for whom Yahwe loves he corrects, 
even as a father the son in whom he delights.” 
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Sept. “ My son, despise not [ov, regard not lightly] 
the discipline of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
reproved by him; for whom the Lord loves he re- 
proves, and scourges every son whom he receives.” 


Hebrews follows the Septuagint, only substituting “ disciplines” 
(or, chastens), for “ reproves.” 


Prov. iii, 11, 122° 2SANDNI YPH-O) oNBA-ON +73 MIT IO A 
:AYT JEN INDI MD MA An WwW ON 
Sept.: ™ Yié, un odtyope maweiag xvpiov, unde éxdiov bn’ adbtod éAeyxbpuevoc. 
12 6p yap dyand Kvploc EAéyxet, waorttyoi dé mavra vidv bv mapadéxerat, 
Hebrews : 5 Tié pov, pH oAtyopet maeiac Kupiov, undé éxdiov in’ abtod éAexyxo- 
Levoc: © év ydp dyand Kbpiog maWevet, waotiyol dé mavta vidv bv TapadéxeTat, 


Instead of “loathe not,” the Hebrew might be translated “be 
not afraid,” of which Septuagint “ faint not” is a loose or free ren- 
dering; the Septuagint translation “scourges” rests on a different 
Hebrew text from ours, and makes a better parallelism ; “receives” 
is free rendering for “delights in;” “every” is inserted to give 
roundness to the expression. 


Text. — Instead of 383, “and as a father,” Sept. read I83) or AND", “and 
inflicts pain cn, scourges;” and the other renderings of the Hexapla were sim- 
ilar, éAéygec (03) in Hexaplar Syriac). This reading commends itself as simpler 
than the Masoretic, and as making the parallelism more exact in form. Alex. 
and Sin. have maiever (as the Epistle) instead of éAéyxeu. 


HEB. xii. 12-21. 
Verse 12. 


From Isa. xxxv. 3. 


fTeb. “Strengthen ye the slack hands, and make 
firm the tottering knees.” 

Sept. “ Be strong, slack hands and palsied knees.” 

Hebrews. “ Lift up [or, restore] the slack hands and 
the palsied knees,” 
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Zsa. xxxv. 3: SPS MID Ord NT ory yp 
Sept.: "loxboate xeipec avetpévat kal yovata napadedvpéva, 
Hebrews: Tag napeiévac xeipac xal td napadedvpéva yovata dvopiacare. 


The Septuagint omits the second verb, and makes the first intrans- 
itive and the nouns nominative. ‘The Epistle differs in its verb from 
the Septuagint: it uses the general phraseology of the Septuagint, 
but modifies it and the construction, either after an oral synagogal 
version, or to suit the author’s train of thought, or feeling of propri- 
ety. The quotation is simply an adoption of the prophetic exhorta- 
tion to the returned exiles. 


Text. —Instead of PAN, Sept. read spin, against the context. The omis- 
sion of the second verb 1¥8 may have been occasioned by the similarity of the 
following )VWON8. The dvopfacare (“lift up”) of the Epistle, seems to be a free 
rendering, after some current oral version, of Heb. )3D8, “make firm.” 


Verse 13. 
From Prov. iv. 26. 


ffeb. “ Make straight the path of thy foot.” 

Sept. “ Make straight paths for thy feet.” 

Flebrews (after Sept., only changing the number of 
the pronoun). “ Make straight paths for your feet.” 


The plural of the Septuagint is free rendering, and the Epistle 
further uses the plural pronoun -because it is addressing a number 
of persons. 


Verse 14; 1 Pet. iii. 11. 
From Ps. xxxiv. 15 (14). 


Fleb., Sept. “ Seek thou peace, and follow after it.” 
Flebrews (freely after Sept.). ‘Follow ye after 
peace.” 
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Verse 15. 


From Deut. xxix. 17 (18). 


feb, “‘ Lest there be among you a root bearing 
poppy and wormwood.” 

Vat, Sept. (xxix. 18). “ Lest there be among you a 
root springing up in gall and bitterness.” 

flebrews. “‘ Lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you.” 


Deut. xxix.17: MY WI Tia ww 023 wr-4p 
Sept.: Mn tic tori év byiv pila dvw piovoa evox°An [év xoAq?] Kal mixpia, 
Hebrews: Mn tc pila mixpiag dvw giovoa évoxAy. 


Two plants are named in the Hebrew, of which the second is 
wormwood, and the first some bitter herb, answering more nearly, 
it would seem, to poppy than to any thing else; the Septuagint 
renders the two terms by words expressing the qualities of the plants, 
and regards the participle, incorrectly, as intransitive. The text of 
the Epistle appears to be in part a corrupted form of the Septuagint, 
the word translated “trouble” being made out of the two meaning 
“in gall;” and in part a free citation, “root of bitterness” standing 
for “‘a root springing up in bitterness.” In the citation, as in the 
original, evil doctrine or principle of life is compared to a noxious 
herb. 


Text.— On US and my, see the lexicons. 115 is here, from the connec- 
tion, transitive, “bearing.” Instead of év xoAq (as in Tischendorf’s edition), the 
Vat. and Alex. texts of Sept. have evoy°Ay (whence the évoyAy of the Epistle); 
but this is probably a corruption of ev yoAy, which had early got into the manu- 
scripts, the Heb. text furnishing no explanation of it. The Alex. has also pa 
mixplag, as the Epistle, and has here most likely conformed its text to that of 
the latter. 


Verse 16. 


The expression “sold his birthright” is from the Septuagint, 
Gen. xxv. 33. 
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Text. —The N. T. manuscripts vary between drédoro (Sept.) and drédero, 
a scribal variation. 


Verses 18, 19. 


In the description of Sinai, several terms are taken from the Sep- 
tuagint: “burned with fire, blackness, tempest, voice of words,” 
from Deut. iv. 11, 12; “sound of trumpet,” from Exod. xix. 16. 
The word for “ darkness” is different from that used by the Septua- 
gint in Deut. iv. rr. 


Verse 20. 


Freely from Exod. xix. 


FTeb., Sept. ‘No hand shall touch it, but he shall be 
stoned, . . . whether beast or man, it shall not live.” 

Flebrews. ‘If even a beast touch the mountain, it 
shall be stoned.” 


Verse 21. 
From Deut. ix. 19. 


Fleb. ‘1 feared.” 
Sept. ‘I fear exceedingly.” 
Flebrews. ‘1 exceedingly fear and tremble.” 


Deut. ix. 19: “AA 
Sept.: "ExpoBog eit, 
Hebrews : "ExgoBdog elut xat évrpopoc. 


The Septuagint is stronger than the Hebrew, and the Epistle than 
the Septuagint,— the natural tendency to emphatic expansion. 
Moses did not, however, as the Epistle assumes, utter this expression 
of fear on account of the terrible appearances at Sinai, but on 
account of God’s anger against the people, who had just made the 
golden calf: “I feared,” says he, “the anger and wrath of Yahwe 
against you.” 
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HEB. xii. 26: HAG. ii. 6. 


fTeb. ‘Yet one — it is littke—and I will shake the 
heaven and the earth.” 

Sept. ‘Once more I will shake the heaven and the 
earth.” 

flebrews. ‘Once more I will shake not only the 
earth, but also the heaven.” 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint, only expanding and inverting. 


Hag. ii. 6: YISTANN) DIWOI-NS Wy UX) NT Opn Ons iy 
Sept.: "Ett drag tyO oeiow tov obpavov kal r7v yijv. 
Hebrews : "Ert drag ty osiow ob pévov tiv yiv GAA Kul Tov obpavor, 


The first words of the Hebrew are difficult... They can hardly 
mean “once” (Septuagint): for (1) this would require the supplying, 
after “one,” of the word meaning “time” (in the sense of “ occur- 
rence”), which, as implying a mere point of time, would not suit 
the following expression, “it is little,’’ since this involves a space of 
time ; (2) this interpretation supposes that the prophet has before 
spoken of another “ shaking,” which is not the case. The grammar 
and the context require that after “one”? some word meaning “a 
space of time” be supplied, so as to read, “yet a time —it is little 
[that is, “yet a little time,” as in Hos. i. 4]—I will shake,” etc. 
Compare Hag. ii. 21, where the same expression (referring to the 
same event), “I will shake,” etc., occurs, without the introductory 
words of our verse. | 

The prophet’s prediction was intended to encourage the people 
in the building of the temple, a few years after the return from Baby- 
lon (2 Darius Hystaspis, B.C. 520). The returned exiles, few in 
number and poor in resources, were slack in pushing the work ; they 
were also oppressed by a sense of their feebleness as a nation, in 
comparison with the peoples around them. ‘The prophet therefore 
incites them to labor by the promise of a glorious position in the 
near future. In the name of God he says to them, “I will speedily 
make a complete revolution in affairs, I will shake the whole existing 
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condition of things. Foreign nations, now seeming to be your 
superiors, shall become worshippers in my temple; their silver and 
gold (‘the desirable things of all nations’) shall be offered at my 
shrine; and the glory of this second temple, which you are now 
building with such weariness; shall be greater than that of the splen- 
did structure of Solomon.” The political convulsions, the “shaking,” 
of which the prophet speaks, did not come in his day, nor till long 
after, and were not attended with the political and religious results 
he expected. The Persians, as long as their empire lasted, seem to 
have treated Judea as they treated other provinces. The Greek 
princes, who succeeded them in Syria and Egypt, were sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile. Ultimately the temple did become rich, 
but it was as the national existence and the temple were about to be 
destroyed. Besides such political movements, the prophet seems to 
point, in the expression “shake heavens and earth,” to natural phe- 
nomena of the sort described in Joel, — earthquakes and the like. 

The Epistle regards the word of Haggai as a prediction of the new 
dispensation, the kingdom of Christ (verses 27, 28). ‘This it is in 
fact, not, however, in a historical way (for the prophet looked for an 
immediate political revival of the nation Israel), but as an expression 
of the conviction that God would not suffer his truth to be destroyed. 
The national Israel, and all the conditions of its outward worship, 
were to perish; but the spiritual idea which they represented was to 
find a purer expression in the spiritual Israel, in which all differences 
of race vanished before the universal truth announced by Jesus. The 
real fulfilment of Haggai’s prediction is found in the prevalence of 
Christianity. . 

The “once more” of the Epistle refers back to the shaking of 
Sinai (vérse 26): God then shook the mountain, but now he has 
promised to shake not only earth, but also heaven. Does this second 
shaking mean simply the establishment of Christianity, or does it 
look farther to the perfect permanence which is to be introduced 
by the second coming of Christ? The context favors the former 
view ; for this promise of the second shaking is adduced to warn 
Christians of that day against refusing “ him who speaks” (verse 25), 
and they are described (verses 27, 28) as already in possession of 
the kingdom that cannot be shaken, of that kingdom of Christ, 
namely, which remains after what is not lasting has been removed. 
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Text.— For the various constructions of MM® which have been proposed 
(none of them satisfactory), see the commentaries. The easiest emendation 
formally would be to insert NY, so as to read NNN Hy Hy, if Ny could be 
understood of a space of time, which is against the usage. Failing a proper 
word to supply, we are driven to taking NMS itself in the sense “a period,” 
which is somewhat hard, but less open to objection than other methods pro- 
posed. Sept. gets rid of part of the difficulty by leaving NN Un, “it is a 
little,” untranslated. So, also, the Peshitto: “again, one period of time, I will 
shake,” etc. The Targum renders the Hebrew word for word, and does not 
further the understanding of the passage. 


HEB. xiii. 
Verse 5. 
From Deut. xxxi. 6. 


fleb. ““ Yahwe thy God . . . will not leave [oz, fail] 
thee nor forsake thee.” 

Vat. Sept. ‘““The Lord thy God... will by no 
means leave [or, fail] thee nor by any means forsake 
thee.” 

Flebrews (with change of person). “I will by no 
means leave [or, fail] thee, nor will I by any means 
forsake thee.” 


Deut. xxxi. 6: Jt" x) ay x 
Sept.: Otte un oe avy obte un oe éyxaradiry. 
Hebrews: Od ph oe ave ob? ov un ce éyxataditro. 


The wording is after the Septuagint ; there is precise agreement 
(except in person) between the New-Testament text and that of the 
Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Text, — For Vat. Sept. otre ui . . . obre uw), Hebrews and Alex. Sept. have 
ov uy. . . vdE ob wR, both of them strengthenings of the Heb. The Alex. 
probably follows the N. T. reading. 
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Verse 6. 
From Ps. cxviii. 6. 


F[eb. ‘“Yahwe is mine [o7, is on my side], I will 
not fear; what can man do to me?” 

Sept. “The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear 
what man can do to me” (ov, what can man do to 
me ?). | 

Flebrews. ‘The Lord is my helper, I will not fear ; 
what can man do to me?” 


Ps. cxviii.6: OTR 9 Tey-AD eve xDD mM 
Sept.: Kipwoc éuot Bondoc, cai ob GoBnOAcouat Ti moImoEL wot GvOpwroc. 
Hebrews : Képwe éuoi Bondoc, ob poBnOjoouat Ti monoet yor GvOpwrog ; 


The Epistle follows a manuscript of the Septuagint which made 
the last clause a question (as our present Septuagint text may be 
rendered, though not so naturally); or, while keeping the terms of 
the Septuagint, it adopted in the last clause the rendering of an oral 
synagogue-version. 
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JAMES. 


Chapter 4. 10, 11; 1 Pet. i, 24, 25. 
From Isa. xl. 6, 8. 


feb. “ All flesh is grass, and all its beauty as the 
flower of the field. The grass withers, the flower 
fades, ... but the word of our God endures forever.” 

Sept. “ All flesh is grass, and all glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass withers and the flower 
falls, but the word of our God endures forever.” 


Peter cites after the Septuagint, making three changes (free cita- 
tion): “all flesh is as grass’? (change of metaphor into simile, to 
make the form of this clause agree with that of the following); “all 
its glory,” instead of “glory of man” (here following the Aramaic 
version, which gave the Hebrew correctly); and “the Lord” (to 
point the reference to Christ), instead of “our God.” James adopts 
two expressions of the passage from the Septuagint: the rich man, 
he says, shall pass away “as the flower of grass,” and adds that the 
sun “withers the grass, and its flower falls,’ making “ wither ”’ trans- 
itive. 


Zsa. x1. 6,8: 93) VIN WR* MWD px. won Sy yen Wwan-d2° > 
:Diy) opr ariox Tay Py 
Sept.: °Tdoa odp& xoptoc, cat maoa ddga dvOpérov we dvOoc x6ptou: 7 tEnpdvOn 6 
xoptoc kal 7d avOog éérece, * rd OF pHua Tod Beod judy pévet cic Tov aidva. 
Pet.: *Tdoa odpt wc xéptoc, cal maoa déEa abtijg We avOoc xoptou" éEnpavOn 6 
XOptoc, Kal Td dvOoc &Sérrecer” 5 7d dé pha xvplov péver ic Tov aidva. 
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Text. —Instead of MWWH, “the field,” Sept. seems to have read 3M, 
“rass,” and instead of 53), “withers,” 253, “falls;” but in both cases it may 
merely give a free translation. Its insertion of avéperovu is probably after a 
Heb. manuscript which wrote D7N after TOM in order to make the parallelism 
fuller. 


Chapter iil. 9. 


The expression, “after the likeness” of God, is from the Septua- 
gint of Gen. i. 26. 


Chapter iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5. 
From Prov. ili. 34. 


Heb. “If he mocks mockers, he shows favor to the 
meek.” 

Sept. “The Lord resists the proud, but shows favor 
to the humble.” 


James and Peter as the Septuagint, with substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” 


Prov. iii. 342 [IPR OMY PIE aT Dryho-ow 
Sept., Fas., Pet.: Kipwoc [Fas., Pet., 6 ded] brepngavow avtiraocerat, tamecvois 
62 didwot xupLv, 


This identity of departure from the Septuagint, in the two Epis- 
tles, in one word, may be explained by supposing that the expression 
had become proverbial, with the substitution of the more general 
divine name (which is not expressed in the Hebrew). Septuagint, 
“resists the proud,” is intended to be equivalent to ‘mocks mockers.” 
The introduction of the divine name is for the sake of clearness. 

The preceding clause in James seems not to be a quotation. 
Render: “Do you suppose that the Scripture says to no purpose 
(the spirit which he has put in us has indeed its desires, which reach 
to the point of envy, but he gives more grace — wherefore it says), 
God resists,” etc. ? 
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Chapter v. 2. “Garments moth-eaten.” 
From the Septuagint of Job xiii. 28. 


Chapter v. 3. 


“'Treasuring up” retribution, after Prov. i. 18, Septuagint. The 
Hebrew reads, “ And they lie in wait for their own blood, and lay 
snares for their own lives ;”” which the Septuagint paraphrases, “‘ They 
who take part in murder lay up treasures of evil for themselves, and 
the overthrow of lawless men is bad.” The first clause corresponds 
to our Hebrew verse, which the Septuagint understands to mean, 
“They who lie in wait for blood lay up treasures [of evil] for them- 
selves ;’’ and the second clause is scribal explanation, or else comes 
from a Hebrew text different from ours. 


Chapter v. 4. 


The expression, “to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. v. 9, where the Hebrew has: “in my ears [Isaiah’s ] 
Yahwe of Sabaoth [has said ].” 


Chapter v. 5. 


For the “ day of slaughter,” the day of retribution for the wicked, 
compare the Septuagint in Jer. xii. 3, xxv. 34. 


Chapter v. 20; 1 Pet. iv. 8. 


The phrase, ‘Love covers a multitude of sins,” is apparently 
a popular proverb derived from Prov. x. 12, which reads in the 
Hebrew, “ Love covers [07, conceals] all transgressions,” where the 
Septuagint (translating the second noun as participle, and inserting 
the negative particle) has, “ Love conceals all those who are not 
contentious.” The proverb arose from the Hebrew, through a cur- 
rent Aramaic translation, or possibly a text of the Septuagint different 
from ours. 
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Yas. ‘He who converts a sinner . . . shall cover a 
multitude of sins.” 


Prov. x.12: TIS AIA oywa-bs Sy 
Sept.: Tlavrag rode uh pdoveccodvrac xadbrret giAia, 
Pet.: "Ayan xahirret wAjbo¢ duaptiav, 

James has the three last words. 


Text.—Instead of D°wW5, Sept. read D°}!W5, and inserted the negative in 
order to make a better sense. 
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FIRST . PETER. 


1 PET. i. 16: LEV. xi. 44. 


Feb. “ And ye shall be holy, because [ov, for] I am 
holy.” 


So the Septuagint, and after it the Epistle, with slight change of 
order in the Greek. 


Lev. xi. 44: “38 wT 2 Dw on 


Sept.: Kal ayo éceobe, Ste tytoc eit eyo, 
Pet.: “Aywt Eceode, Sti Ey@ aywog. 


i PET. ii. 3: PS. xxxiv..9 6). 


Heb. “Taste and see that Yahwe is good.” 


So the Septuagint; after which the Epistle, “if ye have tasted 
that the Lord is good.” 


Ps, xxxiv.g: MV WV"D IN IwpV 
Sept.: Teboaode rat idete 6 xpnoro¢ 6 Kbptog. 
Pet.: Ei éyevboaode ott xypnoroc¢ 6 kbptoc. 


I PET. ii. 9, Io. 
Description of the Church of Christ. “Chosen race” is an epit- 


ome of Deut. xiv. 2, “Yahwe has chosen thee to be the people 
which is his special property ;” “royal priesthood, holy nation,” 
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is taken from Exod. xix. 6, after the Septuagint, where the Hebrew 
has, “‘ kingdom of priests, holy nation ;” “a people for a possession ”’ 
(that is, God’s own property) comes from Mal. ili. 17, where the 
Septuagint correctly renders, “Ye shall be to me, says the Lord 
omnipotent [Wedrew, Yahwe of hosts], in the day that I am making 
[ zha¢ is, in the day that I am about to bring into existence] a posses- 
sion.” 

Israel was God’s special private property, in distinction from the 
other nations of the earth. Such is the sense of the Hebrew word 
also in Exod. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2; where the Septuagint 
renders by a term (zepiovovos) which is probably to be taken in the 
sense of “ property, acquisition” (as Suidas explains it): this was 
translated in the Vulgate by fecufiaris, after which the English 
Authorized Version renders, “ peculiar treasure” (Exod. xix. 5), 
“special people”? (Deut. vii. 6), “peculiar people ” (Deut. xiv. 2; 
1 Pet. ii. 9), “jewels” (Mal. iii. 17); and the word “ peculiar,” 
meant by King James’s translators to mean “special and highly 
valued property,” is now often wrongly taken in the modern sense, 
“ distinguished by special qualities ’’ (the Revised Version here has, 
‘a people for God’s own possession’’). On the expression in verse 
10, from Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23), see on Rom. ix. 25, 26. 


‘Per. ji, 22, 24. 


Informal adoption of expressions from Isa. liii., after the Septua- 
gint, as description of the example set by Christ. Verse 22: “who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth,” from verse 9 of 
Isaiah (the Epistle has “sin” for the Septuagint “ lawlessness,” and 
inserts “was found”); verse 24, “himself bore [or, carried up] 
our sins,” from verse 4 of Isaiah; “by his stripes [or, bruise] ye 
were healed,” from verse 5 of Isaiah. 

The differences between the Epistle and our present Vatican 
Septuagint text may be explained by supposing that the former 
intends rather to interweave the substance of the Old-Testament 
passage into its discourse than to make a formal citation (thus the 
expressions, “when he was reviled, reviled not again,” and “when 
he suffered, threatened not,” which are included in the description 
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of Christ’s example, seem not to be taken from the Old Testament, 
but from the life of Christ); or, perhaps, in part by the supposition 
of a slightly different Septuagint text (the Epistle in one place agrees 
with the Alexandrian Septuagint against the Vatican, though the 
Alexandrian is always under suspicion of borrowing from the New 
Testament); or the Epistle may have followed in part an Aramaic 
version. 


I PET. iii. 6: PROV. iii. 25. 


f7eb. “ Fear not sudden terror.” 

Sept. “And thou shalt not fear a terror that comes 
on thee.” 

Pet. ‘Not fearing any terror.” 


Prov. iii. 25: DEND MSD Xyn-ox 
Sept: Kat ov doBn0non mronow éreAOodoar, 
Pet: My ooBobmevar undepiav mrognawv, 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint freely. 


1 PET. iii, 10-12: Ps. xxxiv. 13-17 (12-16). 


Ffeb. “Who is the man that desires life, loving 
[many] days, that he may see good? Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 
Turn away from evil, and do good. Seek peace, and 
pursue it. The eyes of Yahwe ate on the righteous, 
and his ears are open to. their cry. The face of 
Yahwe is against those who do evil, to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the land” (07, the earth). 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except as follows: 
“Who is the man that desires life, loving to see good days?... 
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refrain thy tongue, . . . open to their supplication.” The Epistle 
follows the Septuagint, putting the third person for the second, and 
introducing one or two connectives; but changes slightly the form 
of the opening sentence, reading: “ For he who desires to love life, 
and to see good days, let him refrain his tongue.” 


Ps. xxxiv. 13-17: W82™ 23M NID OD ADK OUN paND weap? 
SIMDTY, DW wpa siv-nby) pIQ WO :ANTP WW PHI YIP yw) 
SPY Byam a7 sonweON YR OP A-s MA Ty" 
Sept.: Tic éotw avopwnoc 6 GéAwr Cwhv, ayaniv ideiv quépacg ayabdc ; 4 madcov 
THY yA@ooay cov dnd Kaxod, Kal xeiAn Tod uh Aadjoa dddov, ™ éxkAcvov and KaKkovd 
kal moinoov ayabov, Gyrnoov eipyrvav Kai diwgov aityv, drt dobaduol Kvpiov ént 
dixaiouc, Kal ta abrod eic dénaww aitav* 17 mpéowrov dé Kupiov ent ToLobvTac KaKd, 
Pet.: *°'O yap 0édwv Ganv ayarav Kal idsiv juépac ayabac, mavodtw Tv yAwooav 
. &md Kaxod Kal yeidn Tod pH AadAjoa ddAov, ™ éxxduvaTw dé and Kakod Kal nojodTw 
dyabév, Cntnoatw sipnvav Kal dwédtw abtav. © bre d¢0aAuot Kupiov éxt dixaiove kal 
Sra abtod eic dénow adtév, mpdowrov dé Kupiov énl movoivTag KaK4, 


The substitution in the Epistle of the infinitive ‘‘to love,” for the 
participle “ loving,’’ seems to be a scribal error, the two Greek words 
differing only by a single letter. The assertive form ‘he who 
desires,” instead of the interrogative “‘ who is the man?” seems to be 
a rhetorical change by the apostle, in accordance with the rest of the 
passage. 


Text. — In the opening verse, Sept. reads the final adjective as plural, 0°10, 
agreeing with 0°79", and renders #uépa¢ dyaduc; the Epistle puts dya7dv instead 
of dyaréy, and is then obliged to insert xai before ideiv, The insertion of yép in 
verse 10, dé in verse 11, and 67t in verse 12, is for rhetorical purposes. There 
is no clear trace of an Aramaic version here. 


I PET. iii. 14, 15: ISA. viii. 12, 13. 


The prophet, warning his disciples against the people of Judah, 
says, “Fear not their fear [/#a¢ zs, what they fear], and be not 
troubled — Yahwe of hosts [o7, of Sabaoth], him sanctify, and he 
shall be your fear.” So the Septuagint, after which the Epistle: 
“Fear not their fear, and be not troubled, but sanctify the Christ as 
Lord in your hearts,” with Messianic application. 
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Zsa. viii. 12, 13: INS DANI MAP A aN NL T-ND iyD-nN 

weapn 

_— Sept.: * Tov d& g030v avrod ov pH g03nO7Te obdE uh Tapaxb7Te. *3 Kbpiov abrdv 
aylacare, 

Pet.: Tov dé 96B80v abrav py Go3ndjTE unde Tapax bite, 5 Kbpiov dé Tov Xprordv 
aylaoate, 


1 PET. iv. 18: PROV. xi. 31. 


ffeb. “If the righteous be recompensed on earth, 
how much more the wicked’ and the sinner! ” 


Of which the meaning seems to be, “If the righteous is recom- 
pensed for his evil as well as for his good, how much more the 
wicked!” The Septuagint gives a paraphrase, somewhat loose, but 
preserving the general sense: “If the righteous is scarcely saved, 
where shall the ungodly and sinner appear?”’ which is adopted by 
the Epistle. 


Prov. xi. 31: NBIM) PUI WW Or PW. py A 
Sept., Pet.: Ei 6 pév [Pet. omits pév] dixasoc pode owlera, 6 doeBn¢g xa? duap- 
TWAdC TOU daveiTta ; 


This Septuagint saying had perhaps become a proverb; the pas- 
sage is not said in the Epistle to be a quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment, but was doubtless so thought of. 


t Per. v.72 PS.Av, 23'(22). 


Fleb. “Cast thy lot on Yahwe, and he will sustain 
thee.” 

Sept. “ Cast thy care on the Lord, and he will sus- 
tain thee.” 

Pet. “Casting all your care on him, because he 
cares for you.” 
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The Epistle (quoting only the first clause, and paraphrasing the 
second) follows the Septuagint. 


Ps. lv. 23: 72373) WIM FID. MMA-by. wa 
Sept.: ’Enippupov ént xbprov tiv uépiuvav cov Kal abtéc oe deadpéye. 
Pet.: Mdoav rv pépyuvav bpov éxipiparvtec én’ adrov rt abto péder Trepl buov, 


The word rendered “lot” has for root-meaning “to give,” whence 
various significations ‘have been assigned it: the Talmud, followed 
by the English Authorized Version and Gesenius (eighth edition, 
Miihlau and Volck), renders by “‘ burden” (apparently as something 
which is given to or laid on one); the Septuagint, the Syriac, and 
the Vulgate, by “care”? (as a mental burden): on the other hand, 
an old Latin version has “‘love” (caritatem), from another root, and 
this is adopted by Bottcher (“desire”). But a comparison with 
Ps, xxxvil. 5 (“roll thy way on Yahwe, . . . and he will perform”) 
and Prov. xvi. 3 (“roll thy works on Yahwe, and he will establish 
thy purposes”’) makes it probable that the sense is “lot” (as that 
which is given a man by God). Gesenius in the Thesaurus takes 
the word as verb, and renders, ‘‘ cast on Yahwe what he gives thee,” 
which amounts to the same thing, though the construction as verb is 
improbable. 


Text.— The stem 37 occurs in Semitic only in the signification “ give,” or 
in senses easily derivable from this; and the noun 377 would naturally mean 
“that which is given,” and so here, “ one’s lot in life.” Béttcher supposes an 
original biliteral stem 37, “to desire” (whence 378), from which would come 
a7. 
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SECOND. PETER. 


Chapter ii. 22, 


From Prov. xxvi. 11: “A dog turning to his own vomit again,” 
identical with the Hebrew. A popular proverb, taken, probably 
through an Aramaic version, from the Book of Proverbs. The 
Septuagint has (paraphrastically): ‘‘as a dog when he comes upon 
his own vomit, and becomes hateful.” 


Prov. XXVi. IT: iNp-OD aw 3433 
Pet.: Kowv éniotpéwac éni 76 idtov égépapya. 


Chapter ii. 8. 


The expression, “one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day,” is formed after Ps. xc. 4: “a 
thousand years in thy sight are as yesterday,” where the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew agree. 


Chapter iii. 12, 13. 


The description of the coming “ day of God” is after Isa. xxxiv. 
and Ixv. 


(Isa. xxxiv. 4.) Zed. “ All the host of heaven [the 
stars, oy star-spirits] shall melt [ov, rot], and the 
heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 

Sept. ‘All the powers of the heavens shall melt, 
and the heaven shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 
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Pet. “The heavens, being on fire, shall be dis- 
‘solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat” 
(an expansion of the first clause of the Septuagint). 


Isa. xxiv. 4: DYDW MGI 194) Or! NIx-OD spon 

Sept.: Kat taxjoovra méoa ai duvduerg tév obpavev, kat éduynoerat dc BiBAiov 
6 obpavoc. 

Pet.: Obpavol rupovuevor Avdjoovrat kal oroxeia Kavoobmeva THKETAL, 


The expression, “new heavens and a new earth,” is from Isa. 
Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22; the prophet meaning the new physical creation 
corresponding to the new political-religious order of things in Israel, 
wherein should dwell righteousness and peace: the Epistle also takes 
the phrase literally. 
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JUDE. 


JUDE 9. 


‘The Lord rebuke thee.” 


Zech. iii. 22 JO MV VW. 
Sept.: "Exitinoat xipioc¢ év oot. 
Fude: ’"Enuiiunoat oot Kiptoc. 


This expression is said, in the Epistle, to have been used by 
“Michael the archangel, when, contending with the devil, he dis- 
puted about the body of Moses.” As to its origin, it may be said : — 

1. The reference is to an alleged historical fact,—a dispute 
between Michael and the devil over the literal body of Moses. It is 
impossible to take the expression ‘body of Moses” in a figurative 
sense, as meaning the nation Israel. The Christian Church is indeed 
called “the body of Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 27; Eph. iv. 12; Col. 
i. 18), since he is its divine founder and perpetual sustainer. But 
such a relation of Moses to Israel is never affirmed either in the Old 
Testament or in the New Testament (see the contrast between Christ 
and Moses in Heb. iii. 1-6), or in any later Jewish writing. Such a 
figurative expression, moreover, if used at all, would occur in pas- 
sages characterized by elevated style, and with a context that would 
point to its meaning ; and it would be obviously out of place here. 

2. Our quotation is expressly referred by Origen and Didymus 
of Alexandria to an apocryphal book, called “The Ascension [o7, 
Assumption] of Moses.” ! 





? Origen, De Princip., 3, 2,1; Didymus, Epist. Jude Apost. enarratio. For other 
references, see the preface of Fritzsche’s Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Greece: Leipzig, 
1871. 
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3. The citation is not found in those portions of the Ascension 
which have, up to this time, been discovered and published.* But 
there are various stories which bear more or less resemblance to 
Jude’s, and make the existence of such a tradition not improbable. 
Thus C&cumenius, without, however, mentioning the “ Ascensio,” 
relates (Commentary on Jude) a contest between Michael and Satan 
concerning Moses’ body, the burial of which was opposed by Satan 
on the ground of Moses’ murder of the Egyptian. This seems, in 
fact, to be identical with Jude’s tradition. According to the Deba- 
rim Rabba (Commentary on Deuteronomy), there was a contest 
between Michael and Sammael, the Angel of Death; the latter wish- 
ing to take the soul of Moses, the former opposing it. 

4. The existence of such traditions is perfectly intelligible from the 
reverence felt for Moses, and the mysterious character of his burial 
related in Deut. xxxiv. Jewish fancy would naturally surround the 
last days and the mortal remains of the great Lawgiver with legend- 
ary embellishments. And, as to the origin of the particular form of 
the tradition given by Jude, we have a suggestion in Zech. iii. 2. 
There the Satan who is opposing or accusing the high-priest Joshua 
is addressed by the Angel of Yahwe in the very words of our quota- 
tion: “the Lord [ Hebrew, Yahwe] rebuke thee,” the Greek of Jude 
being nearly identical with that of the Septuagint. Our verse cannot 
be taken from Zechariah : a contest between Michael and Satan over 
the body of Moses cannot be the same as a judicial trial held by the 
Angel of Yahwe, in which Satan is the accuser, and the priest Joshua 
the accused. But the scene in Zechariah may have supplied mate- 
rial for the legend of Michael and Satan ; it would be natural to put. 
into the mouth of the former the words of the Angel of Yahwe. 
It seems probable, then, that from a story worked up out of Deut. 
xxxiv., and Zech. iii., and perhaps other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, our Epistle takes the verse in which this quotation appears. 


JUDE 14, 15: ENOCH i. 9. 


Enoch. “And lo,-he comes with myriads of the 
holy to pass judgment on them, and he will destroy 





t See the text as given by Fritzsche. 
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the impious, and will call all flesh to account for every 
thing the sinners and the impious have done and 
committed against him.” 

Jude. “Lo, the Lord came with his holy myriads 
to execute judgment on all, and to convict all the 
impious of all their works of impiety which they have 
impiously wrought, and of all the hard things which 
impious sinners have spoken against him.” 


Fude 14, 15: ‘Idod HAdev Kbptog év ayia uvptiow abtod motjoat Kpiow Kata 
mavtwy Kal éAéySae ravrag rode doeBeic wept TavTwY Tov Epywyv doEBeiag abTav ov 
noéBnoav Kal nepl TavTwv TOV OKANpPaY wv éAdAnoay Kat’ abTod GuapTwAol doEBeic, 


The Book of Enoch (with the exception of a few fragments pre- 
served in Syncellus and in one Greek manuscript) is known to us at 
present only in an Ethiopic translation ; and it is therefore not strange 
that our text should differ slightly from that of the author of the 
Epistle, who may, moreover, have cited freely, or from memory. 
The form of the quotation (“Enoch prophesied, saying’) shows 
that he regarded these words as a genuine utterance of the patriarch ; 
but it does not thence follow that he looked on the book as canon- 
ical, though he must have valued it highly. There is no proof that 
it was ever generally considered canonical by Jews or Christians. 
The Book of Enoch, written probably (at least in part) in the 
second century B.C., was held in great esteem for six or seven 
centuries, and was then gradually lost sight of. 


JUDE 23. 


The expression, “snatching them out of the fire,” is after Amos 
iv. 11, “ye were as a brand snatched from [o7, drawn out of] the 
burning ;” or, better, Zech. iii. 2, “is not this man [Joshua] a brand 
snatched from [e7, drawn out of] the fire?” After the Septuagint, 
but with a different word for the participle ; it is either a free citation, 
or a common proverbial saying. 

Zech. iii. 2: OND OX WR TM NOT 

Sept.* Odk idod roito we dardc theoracpévoc éx mupdc ; 

Fude: 'Ex nupd¢ apnavovtec. 
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THE REVELATION. 


The Book of Revelation contains no quotations proper, but a 
great part of the language is taken from the Old Testament: it will 
be sufficient to point out the sources of the material, and the way in 
which it is employed. 


Verse 5. 


“ Faithful witness,” epithet of Jesus Christ, found in Prov. xiv. 5, 
and in Ps. Ixxxix. 38 (37), where it is used of David’s posterity. 
After the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. Found also in 
iii. 14. 

“Ruler over kings.” Freely after Isa. xli. 2 (Cyrus), and Dan. 
ii. 47 (God). 


Verse 6. 


“A kingdom, priests to God,” of the Church of Christ. From 
Exod. xix. 6, “a kingdom of priests” (Israel); Septuagint, “royal 
priesthood” (so 1 Pet. ii. g). Found also in v. 10. 


Verse.7. 


“Lo, he comes with the clouds” (said of Christ), From Dan. 
vil. 13, where it is said of “one like a man” (Israel), to whom was 
given everlasting dominion. The text follows the Aramaic original, 
with which agrees Theodotion ; the Septuagint has, “on the clouds.” 
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“ And every eye shall see him, and they who pierced him, and all 
the tribes of the earth shall mourn over him.” From Zech. xii. 
10-14 (see on John xix. 37), a free abridgment. In the Prophet, 
the mourning of the people of Jerusalem appears to be over their 
friends of Judah who had fallen in battle. It is here, according to 
the then prevailing interpretation, taken Messianically. 


Verse 8. 


“T am the Alpha and the Omega,” — that is, the first and the last, 
— “who is, and who was, and who is coming” (the reference is to the 
Lord God). From Isa. xliv. 6, xlviii. 12, after the Aramaic version. 

The title “the Almighty” is a common Septuagint rendering (6 
mavrokpatwp) Of the Hebrew “God of Hosts.” 


Verse 12. 


The “seven golden candelabra” are after Exod. xxv. 37; Zech. 
1¥;-9% 


Verse 13. 


“ One like a human being” (Christ). From Ezek. i. 26 (glorious 
manifestation of Yahwe), Dan. vii. 13 (human form representing 
holy Israel). 

The “garment down to the foot” is from Ezek. ix. 2, Septuagint 
(the Hebrew has “linen” ), the description of “the man with the 


writer’s inkhorn ;”’ see also Dan. x. 5. 
The “ golden girdle,” after Dan. x. 5 (an angel). 


Verse 14. 


“ Hair white as wool,” from Dan. vii. 9. 
“Eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6, so also ii. 18. 


Verse 15. 


“Feet like chalkolibanon” (Heérew, shining copper); from Dan. 
x. 6, repeated in ii. 18. 
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“His voice like the voice of many waters;” from Ezek. xliii. 2 
(so the Hebrew), said of the God of Israel. 


Verse 16; xix. 15. 


The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth” is after Isa. 
xlix. 2, where the mouth of the servant of Yahwe is said to be like 
a sharp sword. 


Verse 17. 


“T am the first and the last” (reference to Christ); from Isa. 
xliv. 6, xviii. 12. 


REV. ii. 


Verse 7. 


“The tree of life . . . in the midst of the paradise;’’ from 
Gen. ii. 9, Septuagint. 


Verse 10. 


“That ye may be tried ten days.” Compare Dan. i. 12, 14, 
where the young Hebrews are tried ten days with coarse fare. 


Verse 17; ii. 12. 


The conception of the “new name” is after Isa. lxii. 2 (compare 
Ixv. 15), where Yahwe’s new relation to Israel in the time of blessed 
restoration is to be expressed, in Oriental fashion (so Abraham, Gen. 
xvii. 5, and Israel, Gen. xxxii. 28), by the new name Hephzibah, 
“my delight is in her” (verse 4); compare Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16, 
where the name “Yahwe our righteousness” given to Israel marks 
similarly a new phase in the nation’s life (see Deut. xxxiii. 29), and 
so also Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23). So here, the new name which the victor 
receives, which is known only to himself (and is not further ex- 
plained) expresses the new relation in which the believer at the end 
of his course stands to Christ. In iii. 12, the term is otherwise used : 
the victor is to have written on him (probably on his forehead) the 
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name of God, the name of the city of God, “the new Jerusalem,” 
and Christ’s own “new name;” this last, which is perhaps also 
referred to in xix. 12, is not given, but appears, from the connection, 
to relate to his elevation to supreme power, possibly something like 
that mentioned in xix. 16, “king of kings and lord of lords” (not 
“the word of God,” xix. 13). The three names, thus written on the 
victor, announce his relation to God (his supreme lord), to the city 
of God (of which he is a citizen), and to Christ (his redeemer). 


Verse 23. 


“T am he who searches reins and hearts” (Christ); from Ps. vii. 
10 (9), said of God. See also Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 10. 

“T will give to you, to each one, according to your works ;” 
from Ps. Ixii. 13 (12), and see Jer. xxv. 14. 


Verse 27. 


_“T will give him authority over the nations, and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron, as the vessels of the potter are broken.” From 
Ps. ii. 8, 9, the first verse being abridged, and the second given in 
full (with slight verbal changes) after the Septuagint: the Hebrew 
has, as the connection seems to require: “thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron” (a slight difference of vowels gives “rule” 
instead of “break”).' The Psalm-passage, which relates to a king 
of Judah, is here applied to the Christian who overcomes and keeps 
Christ’s works to the end; elsewhere in the New Testament, this 
psalm is interpreted Messianically. 


Text. — Instead of DO}, Sept. points DYN. 


REV. iii. 
Verse 5. 


“To blot out of the book of life,” is rather an expression in 
common use than ‘an adoption of Old-Testament language. See 
Ps. Ixix. 29 (28); Isa. iv. 3, and compare Exod. xxxii. 32; Dan. 
xii. I. 
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*‘T will confess his name before my Father and before his angels,” 
perhaps a citation of Christ’s words, Matt. x. 32, from a written 
gospel, or from the tradition. 


Verse 7. 


“He who has the key of David, who opens and no one shuts, 
and shuts and no one opens” (description of Christ). From Isa. 
xxii. 22 (freely after the Septuagint), where the expression describes 
the elevation to the post of prime minister of Isaiah’s friend Eliakim, 
in place of Shebna, this change denoting a change of policy. In 
like manner Christ is described as having complete authority in the 
kingdom of God. Between the “key of the house of David” 
(Isaiah) and the “key of David’ (Revelation), there is no substan- 
tial difference: the latter points somewhat more distinctly to royal 
authority. 


Verse 9. 


“T will make them come and worship before thy feet;” after 
Isa. xlix. 23, Ix. 14. 


Verse 12. 


From Jer. xxiii. 6. See on ii. 17. 


Verse 19. 


“As many as I love, I reprove and chasten;” freely after Prov. 
lii, 12. See on Heb. xii. 5, 6. 


REV. iv. 


Verses 2, 3. 


In the description of the heavenly court, the “throne” is after 
Ezek. i. 26; Dan. vii. 9; the “rainbow,” after Ezek. i. 28; and the 
precious stones are suggested by Ezek. i. 26; Dan. x. 6. 
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Verse 5. 


“Out of the throne proceed lightnings and voices and thunders ;” 
from Exod. xix. 16. 
“Seven lamps of fire ;” from Zech. iv. 2 ; Exod. xxxvii. 23 ; Ezek. 


1, 33% 
Verse 6. 


“A glassy sea like crystal ;” after Ezek. i. 22. 
“Four living creatures full of eyes ;” from Ezek. i. 5, 18. 


Verse 7. 


The “lion, calf, man, eagle ;”’ from Ezek. i. 10, after the Septua- 
gint. Instead of “calf” (as in the Septuagint), the Hebrew has 
SOR 


Verse 8. 


The “six wings” is after Isa. vi. 2, 3. Ezekiel’s living creatures 
have four wings each. 


Verse 11. 


Doxology, here and elsewhere, as v. 12. After such passages as 
Ps. lxxii. 18, 19 ; Dan. ii. 20; and compare the Hymn of the Three 
Princes (addition to Daniel, in the Septuagint). 


REV. v. 
Verse 1. 


“The book written within and without, and sealed ;” after Ezek. 
ii. 9, 10, and Dan. xii. 4. 


Verse 5. 


The “lion of the tribe of Judah” is perhaps from Gen. xlix. 9, 
10; the “root of David,” from Isa. xi. 1, 10 (Hebrew, “root of 
Jesse,” and “ branch from his roots’’). 
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Verses 6, 12. 


The “lamb as it were slain,” after Isa. liii. 7: or the allusion may 
be to the paschal lamb, or generally to any sacrificial lamb. 

The “seven eyes,” representing the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth; from Zech. iv. 10 (which probably refers to 
the seven lamps, verse 2). 


Verse 9. 


The “new song,” as in Ps. xl. 4 (3), is a song in commemoration 
of any new blessing ; here, of the redemption effected by the sacrifi- 
cial death of Christ. en 


Verse 11. 


The number of the angels, “myriads of myriads and thousands 
of thousands,” is from Dan. vii. 10, with the order of the units 
reversed (Daniel, “thousands . . . myriads’), producing an appar- 
ent anti-climax ; the idea seems to be to add many thousands to the 
already enormous number represented by the myriads. ‘The expres- 
sion in Ps. Ixviii. 18 (17), “myriads, thousands upon thousands” 
(the English Authorized Version has, incorrectly, “angels’’), is dif- 
ferent in form from this. 


REV. vi. 
Verses 2, 4, 5, 8. 


The four different-colored horses are after Zech. vi. 2, 3. The 
three colors, white, black, and red, are the same in the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, and our passage ; the Hebrew word for the fourth color 
is commonly rendered “speckled” (English Authorized Version, 
“grisled”) or “ variegated ” (so the Septuagint); in Revelation, the 
fourth color is “pale yellow,” or simply “pale.” In Zech. i. 8, the 
colors are white, red, and reddish. The “pale” of Revelation may 
be a traditional translation of the Hebrew word which we render 
“speckled,” or it may be an adaptation to the rider of the fourth 
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horse, who is Death. The number four represents the four points of 
the compass. 


Verse 8. 


The instruments with which Death and Hades destroy men, 
namely, “sword, famine, death [o7, pestilence], and wild beasts,’’ 
are taken from the Septuagint of Ezek. xiv. 21. The Hebrew term 
for “pestilence” (137) is rendered here (and elsewhere) in the 
Septuagint by the ordinary word for “death” (@dvaros), which is 
adopted by our author; it is a question whether we should then 
render the Greek term by “death,” or by “pestilence,” — that is, 
whether we are to suppose that the writer, taking the expression 
(Oavaros) in its usual sense, thought of death proper (perhaps 
“natural death”), or are to regard him as following the Septuagint 
usage, and having “pestilence” in mind. The latter interpretation 
is the easier of the two. This seems to be a clear instance of cita- 
tion in this book from the Septuagint. 


Verse 10. 


In the cry of the souls under the altar, the form of the exclama- 
tion, “how long?” seems to be especially after Zech. i. 12, which is 
a similar appeal for God’s interposition (the exclamation is found 
several times elsewhere in the Old Testament); and the content, 
“dost thou not judge and avenge our blood?” is from Deut. xxxii. 
43: “he will avenge the blood of his servants.” 


Verses 12-17. 


The sixth seal. ‘ Earthquake, the sun black, and the moon as 
blood ;”’ from Joel iv. (iii.) 15, 16, ili. 4 (ii. 31). 

“The stars of the heaven fell to the earth, as a fig-tree casts its 
unripe figs;”’ after Isa. xxxiv. 4, where the host of heaven (the star- 
spirits) “fade [or, fall] . . . as that which fades [7, falls] from the 
fig-tree ”’ (the Septuagint has “ fall’’ in both places). 

“The heaven removed as a scroll rolled up ;”’ after Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

“The kings and magnates hid themselves in caves and rocks ;”’ 
after Isa. il. 12, 17, 19. 
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“They say to the mountains and to the rocks, Fall on us;” after 


Hos. x. 8 (“mountains . . . and hills’’). 
“The great day of their wrath has come ;”’ after Zeph. i. 14. 


“‘Who can stand?” from Ps. Ixxvi. 8 (7). 


REV. vii. 


Verse l. 


The “four winds ;” after Dan. vii. 2. 


Verse 3. 

The “sealing of the servants of God in their foreheads ;” after 
Ezek. ix. 4 (“ marking ’”’). 

Verse 15. 


God “ dwells among his people ;” Ezek. xliii. 7. 


Verse 16. 

“They shall not hunger nor thirst, nor be hurt by sun or heat ;” 
from Isa. xlix. 10. 

Verse 17. 


“The Lamb... shall be their shepherd, and guide them to 
fountains of waters of life ;” from Isa. xlix. 9, 10 (“they shall pas- 
ture on the ways, and he who yearns on them shall lead them, and to 
springs of water shall guide them’). Compare Ps. xxiii. 

“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ;” from Isa. xxv. 8. 


REV. viii. 
Verses 3, 4. 


Combination of incense with prayers. Compare Ps. cxli. 2, where 
prayer is compared to incense. 
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Verse 5. 

“Thunders, voices, lightnings, earthquake ;” from Exod. xix. 16, 
18 (Sinai). 

Verse 7. 


First angel’s trumpet. The “hail and fire” is after Exod. ix. 23 
(seventh plague of Egypt). 


Verse 8. 


Second angel. “A mountain burning with fire cast into the sea: ” 
compare Jer. li. 25, where Babylon is the destroying mountain, 
which is to be rolled down from the rocks, and made “a mountain 
of burning.” 


Verse to. 


Third angel. A star called Wormwood falls from heaven. See 
Isa. xiv. 12, where the morning star (the king of Babylon) so falls ; 
and Isa. xxxiv. 4, which describes the fading or falling of the host of 
heaven. In the Book of Enoch (Ixxxvi. 1, 3), the evil angels are 
represented by fallen stars. 


\ Verse 12. 


Fourth angel. The darkening of sun and moon is after Joel iii. 
4 (ii. 31); and in Ezek. xxxii. 7, we have darkening of stars, sun, 
and moon (punishment of Egypt). 


REV. ix. 


Verse i. 


Fifth angel. The star which falls from heaven, as above, viii. 10. 


Verses 2, 3, 7; 8, 9. 


Plague of locusts : see Exod. x, 12-15 (eighth plague of Egypt). 
The description of the locusts is taken in part (resemblance to 
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horses, lions’ teeth, noise like that of war-chariots) from Joel i. 6, 
li, 2, 4, 10. 


Verse 6. 

“Men shall seek death, and shall not find it.” Compare Job 
iii, 21, Jer. viii. 3. 

Verse 11. 


Abaddon, “ destruction,” occurs in Job xxvi. 6. 


Verse 20. 


“Demons,” see Deut. xxxii. 17; for the description of the 
*‘idols,”’ see Ps. cvi. 36, 37, CXV. 4-7, CXXXV. 15-17. 


REV. x. 


Verse i. 


The strong angel. ‘“ Arrayed with a cloud,” see Dan. vii. 13; 
the “rainbow” on his head is after Ezek. i. 28. 


Verses 2-6. 


The angel’s oath, that there should be no delay in the execution 
of the divine judgment (so, according to verse 7, we must under- 
stand the expression “time shall be no more’’), is after Dan. xii. 7, 
where the oath is that God’s judgment shall be accomplished in three 
and a half times (that is, three years and a half). 


Verse 4. 
The command to “seal up;” after Dan. xii. 4. 
Verse 7. 


That God communicates his designs to his servants the prophets, 
is from Amos iii. 7. 
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Verses 9, 10. * 


The bitter-sweet book, as in Ezek. ii. 9, 10, iii. 1-3: the bitter- 
ness symbolizes the sorrowfulness of its contents (Ezekiel, “lamenta- 
tions, mourning, and woe’’), and the sweetness, the excellence of 
God’s ultimate designs ; that is, the double result is the gladness pro- 
duced by the first reception of the announcement of God’s inter- 
position for his people, and the sadness occasioned by the perception 
_ of the woes it brings about. 


REV. xi. 
Verse \. 


The seer’s measuring-reed is after Ezek. xl. 3: compare Zech. 
Hog cus ff). 


Verse 2. 


“The holy city trodden under foot,” from Dan. viii. 13 ; the time, 
“forty-two months,” = 1,260 days (verse 3), from Dan. xii. 7, 
where it is to be taken literally. 


Verse 4. 


The two witnesses. ‘The-symbols, the two olive-trees and the two 
lamp-stands, are from Zech. iv. (but Zechariah has only one candela- 
brum), signifying that the two prophets receive their inspiration and 
strength from God alone. In Zechariah, the candelabrum represents 
the light of God in his people, and only the olive-trees as sources 
of oil represent the “two anointed ones” (Zerubbabel and Joshua), 
God’s instruments for building the temple. The seer modifies the 
symbolism as above. 


Verse 5. 


The two witnesses prophesy judgment, and their enemies are 
slain as were those of Elijah (by fire from heaven, 2 Kings i. 11, 12) 
and those of Moses (Num. xvi. 35). 
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Verse 6. 


They also have authority to shut the heaven that it rain not, as 
Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 1, compare Jas. v. 17), and to smite water and 
earth with plagues, as Moses (Exod. vii.-x.). 


Verse 9. 


They are slain by the beast, and their bodies lie unburied (Ps. 
Ixxix. 2) three and a half days (compare Dan. ix. 27, where the 
consummation occurs in the midst of the week). 


Verse 11. 


The resurrection of the two witnesses. “The spirit [o7, breath] 
of life from God entered into them, and they stood on their feet ;” 
from Ezek. xxxvii. 10 (the dry bones). Compare Gen. ii. 7. 


Verse 15. 


The hymn of the voices in heaven. “The kingdom of the world 
has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Anointed” (7, 
Christ), after Ps. ii. 2; and “he shall reign for ever and ever,” from 
Exod. xv. 18. 


Verse 18. 


The triumph of the saints ; after Dan. vii. 27. 


REV. xii. 
Verse 1. 


The woman in heaven, symbol of the Church. The imagery, 
“clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, on her head a 
crown of twelve stars,” is in general after Isa. lx. 3 (the “ brightness 
of thy [Zion’s] rising”), Ps. civ. 2 (“who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment”’), and perhaps Song of Songs, vi. 10 (“who 
is this that looks forth like the dawn, fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun?”), and Dan. xii. 3 (“shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and . . . as the stars”), but the material is re-arranged. 
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Verse 2. 


The travailing and crying ; after Mic. iv. 9, 10; Isa. Ixvi. 7 (Zion). 


Verses 3, 4. 


The dragon, with seven heads and ten horns, who cast down stars ; 
after Dan. vii. 7, viii. 10. 


Verse 5. 


The child who is to rule with a rod of iron; from Ps. ii.9. See 
on il. 27. 


Verse 6. 


The wilderness as place of retreat for the woman, as formerly for 
Israel ; compare Ezek. xx. 35, 36; “1,260 days” (and so verse 14), 


see On Xi. 2. 


Verse 7. 


The war in heaven, between Michael and the dragon. See the 
similar war in Enoch x.; and compare the old Babylonian con- 
flict between Bel and the dragon Tiamat (Chaos, Hebrew ¢ehom, | 
Gen, 1.2). 


Verse 10. 


Satan as “accuser ;”’ after Zech. ili. 1. 


Verse 12. 


** Rejoice, O heavens ;” from Ps. xcvi. 11; Isa. xlix. 13. 


Verse 15. 


The river which the serpent casts out of his mouth to overwhelm 
the woman is perhaps suggested by such passages as Ps. xviii. 5, 17 


(4, 16). 
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REV. xiii, 


Verses 1, 2. 


The beast, after Dan. vii. 2, 7, -—a composite figure. 


Verses 5, 6. 


The blasphemy uttered by the beast, after Dan. vii. 25; the 


‘forty-two months,” as above, xi. 2. 


Verse 7. 


Victory over the saints ; from Dan. vii. 21 (Antiochus Epiphanes). 


Verse 10. 


The law of retribution, “he who kills with the sword must be 
killed with the sword,” is from Gen. ix. 6 (the Noachic precept) ; 
- and from this, by extension, the other, “he who leads into captivity 


must go into captivity.” 


REV. xiv. 


Verse 2. 


The Lamb on Mount Zion. A voice “as the voice of many 
waters ;” from Ezek. xliii. 2. 
Verse 3. 


The new song: see on v. 9. 


Verse 5. 


The Lamb’s followers. “In their mouth was found no lie ;”’ after 
Zeph. iii. 13, “Israel . . . shall not speak lies, nor shall a deceitful, 


tongue be found in their mouth.” 


‘ 
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Verse 8. 


The announcement of the angel, “Fallen, fallen is Babylon” 
(and so xviii. 2), is from Isa. xxi. 9; and the “cup of her wine,” 


from Jer. li. 7. 


Verse 10; xvi. 19. 


“The wine of the wrath of God,” from Ps. Ixxv. 9 (8). Com- 


pare Isa. li. 17; Jer. xxv. 15. 
“Fire and brimstone ” (so also xix. 20, xxi. 8); after Ezek. xxxviii. 


a2; Fe. x9 (6). 


. 


Verse 14. 


“One like a [o7, the] Son of man ;” after Dan. vii. 13 ; Ezek. i. 26. 


Verses 14-19. 


The reaping of the earth ; from Joel iv. (iii.) 13. 


Verse 20. 


The treading of the winepress ; after Isa. lxiii. 3. 


REV. xv. 
Verse 2. 


The seven angels having the seven last plagues. 

The “sea of glass,” after Ezek. 1. 22. 

For the “ fire’? which was mingled with the glass, compare Enoch 
xiv. 9, 12, 17, 19, the fiery surroundings of the heavenly houses, 
wherein was the throne of God. 


Verses 3, 4. 


The “song of Moses and of the Lamb” is the joint hymn of the 
old and new dispensations, praise to God for his holy judgments. 
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‘Great and marvellous are thy works,” from Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. 


CXXXiX. 14. 
“Just and true are thy ways,” Deut. xxxii. 4. 
O “King of ages” (07, nations), and “who shall not fear,” Jer. 


x. 7, and Exod. xv. 16. 
“Thou alone art holy,’”’ Exod. xv. 11. 
“ All the nations shall come and worship before thee,” Isa. lxvi. 23. 
“Thy judgments have been made manifest,” after Deut. xxxii. 43.. 
The words are largely after the two ‘Songs of Moses” in Exod. 
xv. and Deut. xxxii., whence probably in part the title. The sterner 
aspect of the Old-Testament conception of God is here brought into 
connection with the Lamb. 


Verse 6. 


The linen dress and golden girdles, of the angels are after Exod. 
xxviii. 6, 8; Ezek. xliv. 17, 18, the priestly dress. 


REV. xvi. 
Verse 2. 


The plague of the first cup or bowl: a “grievous sore,” Exod. 
ix. 9 (sixth Egyptian plague). 


Verses 3, 4. 


Second and third cups: water turned to blood, Exod. vii. 20 (first 
Egyptian plague). 


Verses 5, 7. 
God’s just judgments: see on xv. 3. 


Verses 8, 9. 


Fourth cup: men scorched with heat; see Isa. xlix. 10, “the 
mirage [Septuagint, burning wind] shall not smite them.” 
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Verse 10. 


Fifth cup: darkening of the kingdom of the beast, Exod. x. 22 
(ninth Egyptian plague). 


Verse 12. 


Sixth cup: drying-up of the Euphrates to make a way for hostile 
kings, Jer. l. 38, 41, li. 27, 28. 


Verses 14, 16. 


The gathering of the armies ; in a general way after Ezek. xxxviii., 
xxxix., and Jer. li. 27, 28. 


Verse 21. 


Seventh cup: hail. Exod. ix. 23 (seventh Egyptian plague). 


REV. xvii. 
_ Verse i. 


Babylon (Rome) is called “ harlot,” as Nineveh in Nah. iii. 4. 
She “sits on many waters ;”” from Jer. li. 13 (Babylon). 


Verse 2; xviii. 3. 
She has made the nations drunk with her wine ; from Jer. li. 7. 


Verse 3. 


‘The beast with seven heads and ten horns ; after Dan. vii- 7. 


Verse 14. 


“Lord of lords,” from Deut. x. 17. 
“ King of kings,” after Dan. ii. 47 (“lord of kings”). 
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Verse 16. 


Hatred of the nations towards Babylon ; after Jer. 1. 42. 


’ REV. xviii. 
Verse 2. 


Babylon is to become a habitation of demons, and unclean spirits 
and birds ; after Isa. xiii. 21, 22 (Hebrew, do’ yw, rendered “demons”’ 
in the Septuagint, and “satyrs” in the English Authorized Version), ° 
and Jer. 1. 39. Compare Isa. xxxiv. 13. 


Verse 4. 


“Come out of her;”’ after Isa. xlviii. 20, lii. 11. 


Verse 5. 


”? 


“Her sins have reached to heaven ;’’ after Jer. li. g (Sept. xxviii. 
9); compare Jon. i. 2; Gen. xviii. 20, 21. The Greek word here 
rendered “reached” (éxoAAn@Pnoav), properly “clave to, adhered,” 
is found in the Septuagint as translation of Hebrew terms for “ brought 
to, made to touch” (Lam. ii. 2), “approach”? (Job xli. 8), “rest 
on” (Deut. xxix. 19 [20]). 


Verse 6. 


“Render to her as she has rendered,” after Ps. cxxxvii. 8; for the 
“ double,”’ compare Isa. xl. 2. 


Verse 7. 


“She says, I sit a queen, and am no widow ;” after Isa. xlvii. 7, 8 ; 
Zeph. ii. 15. 


Verse 8. 


Her plagues shall come “in one day ;” from Isa. xlvii. 9. 
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Verse 9. 


“Kings . . . shall weep over her;” Ezek. xxvi. 16. 


Verses 11-19. 

The description of her merchants and merchandise is after Ezek. 
xxvii. (Tyre). 

Verse 21. 

The downfall of Babylon set forth by casting a stone into the 
water ; from Jer. li. 63, 64. 

Verses 22, 23. 


Cessation of industry and mirth; after Isa. xxiv. 8; Jer. xxv. 10. 


Verse 24. 


Babylon has slain the prophets and saints ; after Jer. li. 49 (Baby- 


lon has slain Israel). 


REV. xix. 


Verse I. 


“ Hallelujah ;” Ps. evi. 1, and elsewhere. 


Verse 2. 


“ He has avenged the blood of his servants ;”” from Deut. xxxii. 43. 


Verse 2. 


“Her smoke ascends for ever;” Isa. xxxiv. 10 (the Edomite 


Bosra). — 
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Verse 5. 


Doxology ; after Ps. cxxxv. 1, cxv. 13. 


Verse 6. 


“The voice of a great multitude, . . . as of many waters,” from 
Ezek. i. 24, xliii. 2. 
“The Lord reigns,” after Ps. xciii. 1. 


Verse 8. 
The raiment of the bride: compare Ps. xlv. 14, 15 (13, 14). 
“The fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints;” after Ps. 


cxxil. 9, “let thy priests [whose official dress was of fine linen] be 
clothed with righteousness.” 


Verse 11. 
The rider on the white horse (Christ), called “faithful and true,” 


after Isa. xi. 5. 
“In righteousness he judges and makes war.” from Isa. xi. 4. 


Verse 12. 


“His eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6; on his “name,” 
sj ‘ 3 >] , 
see on ii. 17. 


Verse 13. 

His “ garment sprinkled with blood ;” from Isa. lxiii. 2, 3. 

Verse 15. 

The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth,” after Isa. xlix. 2. 


He “rules with a_rod of iron,” from Ps. ii. 9 (see on ii. 27). 
He “ treads the winepress of the wrath of God,” after Isa. xiii. 3. 
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Verse 16. 


“ King of kings, and Lord of lords:” see on xvii. 14. 


Verses 17, 18, 21. 


The birds summoned to feed on the flesh of the armies of the 
beast ; after Ezek. xxxix. 17, 18. 


Verse 20; xxi. 8. 


“Fire and brimstone,” after Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Ps. xi. 7 (6). 
Compare the fiery prison of the fallen angels, Enoch xviii. 14, xxi. 7. 


REV. xx. 


Verse 2. 


“The dragon, the old serpent, which is the devil and Satan,” 
interpretation of the serpent of Gen. ili. as the devil; compare 


e's) ae ae 
The devil is bound “a thousand years;”’ in Enoch xxi. 6, the 


seven stars, fallen angels, are bound for “a thousand ages.” 


Verse 3. 


The sealing of the pit is perhaps after Dan. vi. 16, 17. 


Verse 4. 


The “ thrones,” after Dan. vii. 9 (“the thrones were set’’). 
Judgment is given to the saints, Dan. vii. 22. 

Tthey reign with the Christ, Dan. vii. 14, 27. 

The “mark on the forehead,” after Ezek. ix. 4. 


Verse 6. 


Reigning priests ; from Exod. xix. 6. 
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Verse 8. 


The designation of the nations of the earth, marshalled by Satan, 
“ Gog and Magog,” is from Ezek. xxxviii., xxix. In Ezekiel, Magog 
is the name of a land or nation (so Gen. x. 2), and Gog of its 
prince ; here the latter also is used as the name ofa nation. - 


Verse 9. 


Fire descends from God ; after 2 Kings i. 10. 


Verse 10. 


The lake of fire and brimstone, the place of punishment of the 
devil, the beast, and the false prophet. See the references to Enoch, 
on xix. 20 ; and, further, Enoch liv. 6, where Michael and his associate 
angels are to overpower the hosts of Azazel (the chief of the evil 
spirits), and throw them into the oven of burning fire. 


Verse il. 


? 


“No place was found for them ;” after Dan. ii. 35. 


Verse 12.. 


The opening of the books, Dan. vii. ro. 

The book of life, Dan. xii. 1. 

The dead are judged “according to their works,” Jer. xvii. 10; 
Enoch xli. 1. 


Verse 13. 


“Sea, death, and Hades gave up their dead.” Compare Enoch 
li. 1, “in those days [the time of Messianic judgment], the earth, 
Sheol [Hades], and Abaddon [destruction, hell] will return what 
has been committed to them” (that is, their dead). 
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REV. xxi. 
Verse 1. 


“‘ New heaven and new earth,” from Isa. lxv. 17, Ixvi. 22, a recon- 
struction of physical nature to bring it into harmony with transformed 
man. But in this new physical creation there is no place for the 
sea: “the sea is no more” (this can hardly mean that the old sea is 
replaced by the new). The idea was perhaps suggested by Isa. xi. 
15, where Yahwe, it is said, will dry up or make passable the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, and the river Euphrates, so that they shall 
offer no hinderance to travel, but the Israelitish exiles may easily 
return home ; or, it is the expression of the feeling that the sea is 
in general an obstructive and oppressive thing. 


Verse 2. 


The “holy city” (the new Jerusalem, the Church), from Isa. lii. 1. 
The community of God’s people as “ bride,” Isa. liv. 5, Ixi. 10. 


Verse 3. 


* The tabernacle of God is with men,” from Lev. xxvi. 11. 
“ He dwells with them,” Ezek. xliii. 7. 
“ They shall be his peoples [and he their God],” Jer. xxxii. 38. 


Verse 4. 


“ He shall wipe away every tear from their eyes,” from Isa. xxv. 8. 
‘There shall be no mourning,” Isa. Ixv. 19. 


Verse 6; Xxil. 17. 


Water of life freely given ; after Isa. lv. 1. 


Verse 7. 


He that overcometh, “I will be his God, and he shall be my 
son ;” after 2 Sam. vii. 14 (‘I will be his father, and he shall be 
my son,” said of Solomon). 
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Verse 10. 


“He- carried me away in the spirit to a mountain great and 
high ;” from Ezek. xl. 2. 


Verses 10-21. 


Description of the city; after Ezek. xlviii. 15-35 (the square 
shape, and twelve gates; the dimensions are increased), and Isa. 
liv. 11, 12 (foundations, walls, and buildings of precious stones). 


Verse 23. 


“The city has no need of sun or moon ;’’ from Isa. 1x. 19. 


Verses 24, 26. 


*‘ Kings and nations bring their glory to it ;” from Isa. lx. 11. 


Verse 25. 


The gates never shut, from Isa. Ix. 11; the prophet has, “shall 
not be shut day nor. night,” but the seer, “not shut by day (for 
there shall be no night there);” as also Isaiah has perpetual day in 
Ix. 19, 20. 


Verse 27. 


Nothing unclean shall enter the city ; so Isa. lii. 1. 


REV. xxii. 


Verse i. 


“The river of life proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb ;” after Ezek. xlvii. 1, where water of life issues from under 
the temple. In our chapter, the throne of God takes the place of the 
temple of the earthly Jerusalem ; see verse 3, and xxi. 22. | 
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Verse 2. 


The tree of life, growing by the river, bearing twelve sorts of 
fruit, its leaves for healing ; from Ezek. xlvii. 12. 


Verse 3. 
“There shall be no more.any curse ;”’ from Zech. xiv. 11 (Hebrew, 
DIN ; Septuagint, dvabeua; Revelation, xardbeya). 


“The throne of God and of the Lamb shall be therein.’”’ Com- 
pare Ezek. xlviii. 35 : “the name of the city shall be: Yahwe is there.” 


Verse 5. 


“No night, no need of lamp or sun, God is its light,” from Isa. 
lx, 20. 
“The saints shall reign for ever,’’ Dan. vii. 18. 


Verse 10. 


“‘Seal not up the words ;” after Dan. xii. 4 (“seal the book”), 
but reversed, since the fulfilment was now at hand. 


Verse 12. 


“T come, ... my reward is with me;” from Isa. xl. ro. 
: 3 


Verse 16. 


“Root and offspring of David ;” from Isa. xi. 1; see on v. 5. 


Verses 18, 19. 


Command not ‘to add to or take from the words of this book ; 
from Deut. iv. 2, only here punishment for so adding or taking away 
is announced. 





NOTE ON 7 Baad, p. 155 (Rom. xi. 7). 


Since this passage was written, I have seen Dillmann’s article on 7 Baad, in 
the Monatsberichte der K6niglichen Academie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
June 16, 1881, pp. 601-620. He gives strong reasons for holding that the femi- 
nine article here is the representative of, or in allusion to, 7 aicxbvn (NWA), 
“shame,” the term which was used as a substitute for Baal (though the name 
of the deity was retained in the text) when this name became odious to the 
Israelites. The Septuagint in some books, as Jeremiah, uniformly writes 
7, Baad, and such Targums as the Palestinian on the Pentateuch employ peri- 
phrases or substitutes for the name; whence, Dillmann suggests, we may infer 
a Jewish usage, which Paul here follows. Though this view is not without its 
difficulties, it seems more probable than that given in the text. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 


According to the Bible and the Traditions of the Oriental Peoples. From 
the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By Francois LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archceology at the National Library of France, etc. 
(Translated from the Second French Edition), With an introduction 
by FRANcIS Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical Philology, 
Union Theological Seminary. 





1 Vol., 12mo, 600 pages, - - - $2.50. 





‘“ What should we see in the first chapters of Genesis ?’’ writes M. Lenor- 
mant in his preface—*A revealed narrative, or a human tradition, gathered 
up for preservation by inspired writers as the oldest memory of their race ? 
This is the problem which I have been led to examine by comparing the nar- 
rative of the Bible with those which were current among the civilized peo- 
ples of most ancient origin by which Israel was surrounded, and from the 
midst of which it came.” 

The book is not more erudite than it is absorbing in its interest. It has 
bad an immense influence upon contemporary thought; and has approached 
its task with an unusual mingling of the reverent and the scientific spirit. 





*“* That the ‘ Oriental Peoples’ had legends on the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge, and other primitive events, there is no denying. Nor is there any need of 
denying it, as this admirable volume shows. Mr. Lenormant is not only a believer 
in revelation, but a devout confessor of what came by Moses; as well as of what came 
by Christ. In this explanation of Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian and Phenician 
tradition, he discloses a prodigality of thought and skill allied to great variety of pur- 
suit, and diligent manipulation of what he has secured. He ‘spoils the Egyptians’ 
by boldly using for Christian purposes materials, which, if left unused, might be 
turned against the credibility of the Mosaic records. 

‘* From the mass of tradition here examined it would seem that if these ancient 
legends have a common basis of truth, the first part of Genesis stands more generally 
related to the religious history of mankind, than if it is taken primarily as one account, 
by one man, to one people. ‘ - : While not claiming for the author the 
setting forth of the absolute truth, nor the drawing from what he has set forth the 
soundest conclusions, we can assure our readers of a diminishing fear of learned un- 
belief after the perusal of this work.’”’—T7ke New Englander. 


‘“* With reference to the book as a whole it may be said: (1). That nowhere else can 
one obtain the mass of information upon this subject in so convenient a form; (2). That 
the investigation is conducted in a truly scientific manner, and with an eminently 
Christian spirit ; (3). That the results, though very different from those in common 
acceptance, contain much that is interesting and to say the least, plausible ; (4). That 
the author while he seems in a number of cases to be injudicious in his state, 
ments and conclusions, has done work in investigation and in working out details that 
pit of service to all, whether general readers or specialists.”.—7he Hebrew 
Student. 


‘* The work is one that deserves to be studied by all students of ancient history, ana 
in particular by ministers of the Gospel, whose office requires them to interpret the 
Scriptures, and who ought not to be ignorant of the latest and most interesting con. 
tribution of science to the elucidation to the sacred volume.’’—New York Tribune. 





** For Sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PusBtisHeErs, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Theory of Preaching, 


LECTURES ON’ HOMILETICS. 
By Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 





One volume, 8vo, ee ~ - - ~ $2.50 





This work, now offered to the public, is the growth of 
more than thirty years’ practical experience in teaching. 
While primarily designed for professional readers, it will be 
found to contain much that will be of interest to thoughtful 
laymen. The writings of a master of style of broad and 
catholic mind are always fascinating; in the present case the 
wealth of appropriate and pointed: illustration renders this 
doubly the case. 

CRITICAL NOTICES, 


‘In the range of Protestant homiletical literature, we venture to affirm that its equal 
cannot be found for a conscientious, scholarly, and exhaustive treatment of the theory 
and practice of preaching. * * * To the treatment of his subject Dr. Phelps brings 
such qualifications as very few men now living possess. His is one of those delicate and 
sensitive natures which are instinctively critical, and yet full of what Matthew Arnold 
happily calls sweet reasonableness. * * * ‘To this characteristic graciousness of 
nature Dr. Phelps adds a style which is preéminently adapted to his special work. It is 
nervous, epigrammatic, and racy."—The Examiner and Chronicle. 

“Tt is a wise, spirited, practical and devout treatise upon a topic of the utmost con- 
sequence to pastors and people alike, and to the salvation of mankind. It is elaborate 
but not redundant, rich in the fruits of experience, yet thoroughly timely and current, 
and it easily takes the very first rank among volumes of its class.—7he Congrega- 
tionalist. 

**The layman will find it delightful reading, and ministers of all denominations and 
of all degrees of experience will rejoice in it as a veritable mine of wisdom.”—New York 
Christian Advocate. 

“‘The volume is to be commended to young men as a superb example of the art in 
which it aims to instruct them.”—T7ke Judependent. 

“The reading of it is a mental tonic. The preacher cannot but feel often his heart 
burning within him under its influence. We could wish it might be in the hands of every 
theological student and of every pastor.” —The Watchman. 


‘Thirty-one years of experience as a professor of homiletics in a leading American | 


Theological Seminary by a man of genius, learning and power, are condensed into this 
valuable volume.”— Christian Intelligencer. 

_ ‘Qur professional readers will make a great mistake. if they suppose this volume is 
simply a heavy, monotonous discussion, chiefly adapted to the class-room. It isa 
delightful volume for general reading.”—Boston Zion’s Herald. : 





nx For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
price, oy 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PuBLisHERs, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
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